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Appendix |/B 


SECTION II 


selected Response 
Letters 


This section contains letters we received in response to the Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. The volume of letters would not allow us to 
print all of them. All letters were read, coded, and entered into our data 
base. These letters were selected to publish because they represent the full 
spectrum of thought and opinion which people forwarded to us during the 
public review and comment period. 


NEPA requires publication of responses from government agencies 
and officials. Those letters follow the section of individual letters. 





1 / Public Participation 
and Consultation 


List of Individual Letters 





01304 Wendell R. Mullison, Herbicide Consultant 
1412 N. Parkway 
Midland, MI 48640 


01484 Montsanto 
800 N. Lindbergh Blvd. 
St. Louis, MO 63167 


011308 National Coalition Against the Misuse of Pesticides 
530 7th Street-ob 
Washington, DC 20003 
Kevin Thorpe, Staff Entomologist 


01409 National Wildlife Federation 
Suite 606 Dekum Building 
519 SW Third Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 


01013. Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides 
P O Box 1393 
Eugene, OR 97440 
Norma Grier, Director, and Mary H. O’Brien 


01386 Northwest Forestry Association 
225 SW Broadway, Room 400 
Portland, OR 97205 
James C. Geisinger, President 


01246 


01302 


00702 


01470 


00750 


01126 


01192 


01084 
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Oregon Environmental Council 
2637 SW Water Avenue 

Portland, OR 97201 

John A. Charles, Executive Director 


Oregonians for Food and Shelter 
567 Union Street, NE 

Salem, OR 97301 

Terry L. Witt, Executive Director 


Debbie L. Pickering 
2499 N. North Bank Road 
Otis, OR 97368 


Residents of Oregon Against Deadly Sprays 
P O Box 1101 

Eugene, OR 97440 

Jan Wroncy, Spokesperson 


Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce 
P O Box 1026 

Roseburg, OR 97470 

Neal Walker, President 


Roseburg Resources Co. 

P O Box 108 

Roseburg, OR 97470 

Leonard Gondek, Chief Forester 


William S. Seaman, Forestry Specialist 
DuPont 

Walker's Mill, Barley Mill Plaza 
Wilmington, DE 19898 


Sierra Club, Oregon Chapter 

2506 NE Halsey 

Portland, OR 97232 

Carol Lieberman, Chair/Teresa Carp, Pesticides Coordinator 
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00850 
00876 


01010 


01415 
00908 


01434 


Society of American Foresters, Oregon 
Oregon State University, College of Forestry 
Corvallis, OR 97331 


Southern Oregon Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides 
P O Box 402 

Grants Pass, OR 97526 

Louise Racataian, SONCAP Volunteer Coordinator 


Southern Oregon Timber Industries Association 
2680 North Pacific Highway 

Medford, OR 97501 

Roxi K. Smith, Staff Forester 


E.M. Sterling 
1213 E. Shelby #6 
Seattle, WA 98102 


Sunny Thompson 
Star Route 
Ashfrod, WA 98304 


Trout Unlimited of Oregon 

P O Box 6225 

Bend, OR 97708 

Eric E. Schulz, Chairman Oregon Council 


Kindler Stout 
130 Orange 
Ashland, OR 97520 


Frank Vaughn 
936 N. 7th 
Lakeview, OR 97630 


Washington Forest Protection Association 

711 Capitol Way, Evergreen Plaza Bg., Suite 608 
Olympia, WA 98501 

Stewart Bledsoe, Executive Director 
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01453 
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01444 
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Washington Friends of Farms and Forests 
P O Box 7644 

Olympia, WA 98507-7644 

Duncan C. Wurm, Executive Director 


Washington Wilderness Coalition 

P O Box 45187 

Seattle, WA 98145-0187 

Kristen Shepherd, Administrative Assistant 


Western Forest Industries Association 

1500 SW Taylor Street 

Portland, OR 97205 

Ralph Saperstein, Vice President, Forest Policy 


Western Washington Toxics Coalition 
4516 University Way NE, Suite #6 
Seattle, WA 98105 

Karen Murphy, Director 


Western Wood Products Association 

Yeon Building, 522 SW Fifth Avenue 

Portland, OR 97204-2122 

R.M. Fredsall, Director Resources and Environment 


Weyerhaeuser 
Tacoma, WA 98477 
J.P. McMahon, Vice President, Timberlands 


The Wildlife Society, Oregon Chapter 

Oregon State University 

Department of Fisheries and Wildlife, Nash 104 
Corvallis, OR 97331-3803 

John A. Crawford, President 
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Herbicide Consultant 1412 N. Parkway, Midland, M! 48640, (517) 636-1166 
February 9, 1988 


Mr. James Torrence, Regional Forester 
Forest Service, USDA 

Pa One BOxmsozs 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


This letter is to comment upon the U. S. Forest Service's Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement for the Pacific Northwest Region entitled ''Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetation". This statement certainly shows that the Forest 
Service has spent a great deal of time and effort in putting it together. 


However, I am critical of two major aspects of this report. First, it 
thoroughly discusses the risks of using herbicides and, in so doing, it gives 
the clear impression to an unknowing layman that there are many serious risks 
associated with the use of herbicides. Further, the herbicidal risks are often 
discussed vaguely, giving rise to further concerns of an already fearful 
public. In contrast; non-herbicide methods are discussed in such a way that it 
suggests that if the use of herbicides were stopped, serious health risks to 
man, wildlife and the environment would be eliminated. This is rather ironic 
because as you well know, the use of herbicides is the best and safest method 
of controlling unwanted plants in a forest. 


The uneven treatment of risks may be illustrated by the discussion of the 
cancer hazard. One of the few chemicals that is a known human carcinogen is 
benzene, which is present in gasoline. Thus, exposure to gasoline presents a 
very real cancer hazard as far as exposure to a known carcinogen goes. No 
mention of this risk is made in all "alternatives" involving manual operations 
using chain saws. 


One of the most widely used herbicides today is still 2,4-D, and this has never 
been officially classified as a human carcinogen. I know this is a 
controversial subject, particularly with the public, and some unnamed people in 
EPA have proposed that 2,4-D be classified in Group Bl, meaning it is a 
probable human carcinogen, based on limited epidemiological evidence. 


It should be noted, however, that EPA's Scientific Advisory Panel (SAP) 
carefully reviewed 2,4-D at their June 25, 1986, meeting. SAP 
recommended that 2,4-D be classed in Group D, which means the evidence 
is inadequate and/or equivocal to classify the substance as being 
carcinogenic. SAP also concluded that the evidence was equivocal for 
2,4-D being an animal carcinogen. The SAP conclusion is in accord with 
the classification of 2,4-D by IARC, the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer, who put 2,4-D in their Group 3, which means 2,4-D 
cannot be classified as to its carcinogenicity in humans. Thus, I think 
it is inaccurate to say 2,4-D is a human carcinogen. Indeed, it would 
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be reasonable to say that there is less risk of causing harm to humans from the 
use of 2,4-D than the use of chain saws, with the unavoidable handling of 
gasoline, not to mention the possibility of imjury caused by a chain saw 
accident. 


Another example is comparing possible contamination of surface waters. 
Airplane spraying of a herbicide contaminates surface waters far less than 
fecal or urinary contamination by crews of human workers for example in clear 
cutting operations, or the selective cutting of weed trees and brush, or the 
same type of contamination by cattle or goats which have sometimes been 
proposed for use for biological control of weeds and brush. There is also no 
discussion of other health problems to workmen and the public, such as 
dermatitis from poison oak and poison ivy, or hay fever which are avoided or 
minimized in herbicide application by aircraft. 


I find it difficult to critique your document, because original references are 
not cited or so poorly that they cannot be located. For instance, Section 
IV-112 of your document says "2,4-D has a moderate cancer risk (LOEL HERP of 
0.01)'' but details for the reference are not given. Also, the appendices 
document in Section 3, page 9, at the end of the second paragraph on 2,4-D, 
says '"---, EPA has established a provisional ADI of 0.01 mg/kg/day." I cannot 
say these quotes are incorrect because I could not find the references. 
However, I can point out that the World Health Organization established an 
acceptable daily intake of 0.3 mg/kg/day of 2,4-D for humans (1971 Evaluations 
of Some Pesticide Residues in Food, WHO Pesticide Residues Series No. l, 1972). 
For such an important point, at least both references should have been cited. 


Regarding the cancer statement, I have already pointed out that scientists from 
two official bodies do not consider 2,4-D as classifiable as a carcinogen for 
man. It is also worth noting that EPA on March 31, 1987, published a Lifetime 
Health Advisory (HA) of 70 parts per billion for 2,4-D in drinking water (0.07 
mg/L/day). Incidentally, in discussing Health Advisories, EPA says they do not 
give lifetime health advisories for human carcinogens. Probably the HA was not 
published at the time your document was written. None the less, an official 
tolerance of 0.1 part per million in potable water was and is in operation. 
Thus, I think your 2,4-D information is quite incomplete and, as a result, is 
prejudiced. 


At the risk of seeming vain, I am enclosing several articles on 2,4-D which I 
wrote. Hopefully your technical staff will agree with me after reading them, 
and come to the conclusion that 2,4-D is an extremely safe herbicide to use. 

If I am wrong in this conclusion, I would appreciate their pointing out where I 
am mistaken, as I try to have an open mind on all scientific subjects including 
this one. 


Sincerely, 


Biaindlt R Sew hKin 
Wendell R. Mullison 


abm 


Enclosures: 1) Some comments on the Kansas Farm Worker Epidemiological 
Study, 2) Human Exposure to 2,4-D, 3) An Interim Report..., 
4) Public Concerns About the Herbicide 2,4-D. 
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MONSANTO AGRICULTURAL COMPANY 
800 N. Lindbergh Boulevard 

St. Louis, Missouri 63167 

Phone: (314) 694-1000 


February 11, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Os Box.3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Monsanto Agricultural Company is pleased to provide comments on the document 
entitled " Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation, Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement".. Monsanto manufactures and markets the chemical ingredient 
glyphosate and its various formulations. The formulations utilized by the 
United States Forest Service, Roundup Herbicide, Rodeo Herbicide , Accord 
Herbicide, and Accord CR Herbicide, all contain glyphosate, whose toxico- 
logical and environmental properties, as well as its environmental impact, 
are discussed in this document. 


As you are aware, Monsanto has played an extremely active role in attempting 
to get this Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) written, released, reviewed, 
and finalized. We have worked diligently to get clarifying worst case analysis 
regulations issued so that the Forest Service would have a clearer definition 
of what the National Environmental Policy Act specifies regarding this 
requirement. We have contacted members of your staff and offered any and all 
assistance requested. We participated in the industry scoping session held in 
mid 1986. We have provided the Forest Service information on inert ingredients 
in our formulations, as well as other data necessary to address issues that 
are of public but not regulatory concern. We have offered to meet directly 
with the leadership of the environmental community in the Pacific Northwest 

to discuss issues relevant to our products although our offer has not been 
accepted. In short we have worked hard to resolve the issues which have 
surrounded this document. It is our sincere hope that the following comments 
will lead to a better final document, a selection of an alternative that 
fairly represents the proper position and role of herbicides in vegetation 
management control, and the ultimate resolution of the issue of herbicide use 
on public lands in the Pacific Northwest. 


As a number of issues have been raised by the public regarding the glyphosate 
data base, it is important that the latest published and publicly available 
data on these issues also be made available to you for your information and 
use. Our toxicological staff has reviewed the appropriate chapters of this 
EIS and have provided their comments and suggestions in Attachment A which 

is enclosed. 


a unit of Monsanto Company 
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Glyphosate has been reregistered by the Environmental Protection Agency and a 
registration standard issued in August of 1986. In the document, the Agency 
has addressed all of the toxicological issues existing with glyphosate. 

The issue of Industrial Biotesting Laboratories, Inc. (IBT) is addressed and 
finally answered by the fact that the agency clearly states that their review 
of toxicological data for this compound is based solely on non-IBT and IBT - 
repeat animal studies. This issue, along with the issue of whether we have 
gone through the reregistration process is resolved by this registration 
standard which is readily available to anyone. 


The issue of carcinogenicity of glyphosate is raised in the EIS. It is 
also important that the latest information on this issue is known by the 
Forest Service and the public. The Agency has recently published in the 
Federal Register (September 16, 1987) information stating that glyphosate is 
considered a class D oncogen. Class D is a "not classified" category and 
indicates that there is "inadequate evidence" in laboratory animals of 
oncogenicity.In addition, in early 1987, the World Health Organization 
reviewed this issue and the available studies and concluded there was no 
evidence of carcinogenicity. This conclusion is also shared by regulatory 
and registration authorities in every one of the states and countries 
where glyphosate is registered. This totals all 50 states and better than 
100 countries worldwide. Glyphosate is simply not oncogenic. 


The Forest Service document indicates no information is available on the 
potential for glyphosate to be a neurotoxin. This is simply not true. No 
information exists in the EPA files requested by the Forest Service because 
such data are only required by the Agency for pesticides that are organo- 
phosphates or carbamates. Glyphosate is neither (this is confirmed in the 
Registration Standard). However, we have run a series of such tests even 
though the Agency has never requested them. They have all proven that 
glyphosate is not neurotoxic. We have provided the studies and the respec- 
tive results for your review in Attachment B. 


In regard to immunotoxicity data, as you are aware no such testing is re- 
quired by EPA. Indeed there is some question as to whether a standard test 
exists for such a concern. We are aware of several prominent authorities on 
this issue, and with regard to glyphosate, they have expressed opinions 
indicating they do not consider this chemical to be immunotoxic. 


In regard to inert ingredients, we have previously provided the Forest 
Service the requested information and indicated that it need not be treated 
as confidential. Glyphosate formulations are water based; the only "inerts" 
are a surfactant. Indeed two of the formulations, Rodeo Herbicide and Accord 
Herbicide, contain no surfactant. They are simply a formulation of glyphosate 
and water. The chemistry of the surfactant in the other two formulations of 
interest has been supplied to you along with available toxicity and 
environmental fate data. Finally, the EPA has indicated that this surfactant 
is neither on inert list 1 or 2, the two lists EPA has indicated contain the 
inerts of certain or potential toxicological concern. 


Monsanto 
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In regard to product contaminants, only one has ever been found in technical 
grade glyphosate (none has ever been detected in any of the formulations). 

This contaminant, N-nitrosoglyphosate has been found to exist in technical 
grade glyphosate levels well below 1 ppm, the level at which EPA requires 
testing. Thus no such toxicological testing is required for this contaminant. 
However, Monsanto has completed a series of toxicity tests on this contaminant; 
the list and results of such tests are enclosed for your review in Attachment 
C. As you will see, this contaminant has been shown to be negative for all 


tests measuring carcinogenic potential and in a full array of mutagenicity 
EeSicsr 


In regard to eye irritation, the surfactant in Roundup Herbicide 

and Accord CR Herbicide has been shown to be an eye irritant. At the levels 
that exist in these formulations when undiluted, goggles are recommended. In 
the diluted form (usually 50/1), the eye irritation value is reduced to a 
point where no effects should occur. In regard to skin irritation, several 
non-medically confirmed reports exist stating Roundup and glyphosate are 

skin irritants. A recently published study by Maibach summarizes the results 
of skin patch tests done with 0.1lml of undiluted Roundup on approximately 350 
human volunteers. The author concludes that Roundup is essentially non-irri- 
tating to the skin. A copy of this study is also enclosed in Attachment D. 


In regard to the quantitative risk assessment, we believe that this worst 
case analysis approach which purposely overestimates exposures and considers 
toxicological properties in the most conservative sense, clearly show risks 
to the general public to be insignificant, regardless of what scientific 
measure is utilized. This conclusion is supported by similar risk assessments 
done by other regions of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 
The concerns of the general public regarding involuntary exposure are simply 
not supported by the scientific facts regarding this question. 


The qualitative risk assessment is quite simply voodoo science. The official 
explanation for the inclusion of this form of toxicological review is to 
somehow attempt to include the issues of uncertainty and public perceptions 
in assessment of toxicological data. A group of individuals somehow came up 
with a set of arbitrary criteria to establish the level of scientific cer- 
tainty of laboratory animal testing data. We have no way of knowing what data 
was reviewed (as no study listing is provided), nor are there any reasons 
given to support the assessments. Were the review conclusions unanimous and 
if not why? The qualitative assessment reaches conclusions that totally con- 
tradict the scientifically based quantitative assessment. What is the Forest 
Service, and more importantly, the qualitative assessment panel member's 
explanation for this difference. We have had a number of individuals familiar 
with risk assessment review this portion of the EIS and without exception 
their conclusion is that whatever this assessment is supposed to represent, 
its conclusions are not only misleading but fly in the face of sound science 
and fact. This type of assessment has no place in an EIS, and should be re- 
moved in its entirety. Opinions based on fear, innuendo, and misconception 
have no place in an EIS especially when the reader is asked to accept them 
as fact. 
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The inclusion of this qualitative assessment ruins an otherwise excellent 
technical document. We have previously stated to you, your staff and many 
others our belief that, despite the well intended but misguided decision to 
include the qualitative risk assessment, the Forest Service has produced what 
we consider the most complete EIS to date on the broad issue of controlling 
unwanted vegetation on public lands. 


The U. S. Congress has legislated that federal lands must be managed for 
multiple uses. The EIS addresses how best to manage federal lands in order 
to carry out this multiple use policy. It is not intended to address 
whether federal lands should be managed. 


Once it is accepted that Congress has mandated that federal lands must be 
managed, the question becomes how they should be managed. Alternatives 

D and E to the EIS express the policy that herbicides present greater risk 
to the environment and human health than do other tools to manage the land. 
The data summarized in the EIS show (on pages 20 and 21) that the risks 
associated with herbicides are essentially equal to other available methods 
for control of vegetation. Thus, the EIS does not support alternatives 

D and E, which favor other methods of vegetation control over herbicides. 


Monsanto believes preferred Alternative B is the best policy. It allows the 
Forest Service to choose the appropriate tool for the specific situation with 
specific safe guards in place to protect human health and the environment 
regardless of whether herbicides or some other tool is chosen to manage 
unwanted vegetation. We believe that with the requirements in place as pro- 
vided for in Alternatigve B, and with equal availability and treatment of 

all vegetation management tools, the public will be both protected and well 
served. 


We appreciate the opportunity to comment on this document and hope for the 
earliest possible publication of a final EIS as well as a favorable record 
of decision regarding the proper use of herbicides. 


Sincerely, 


« 


Thomas J. Hodghgem 
Manager, Govarmnental Affairs 


TOeisiate 
Enclosure 
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ATTACHMENT A 
COMMENTS ON USFS EIS 


Appendix D, Section 1 


TeeGasay 'ebie  i*2:" Fer glyphosate, this table lists data gaps 
Forme ce coe suDChE One sand Curonic toxicity and cites as a 
reference a 1985 draft chapter for the glyphosate registration 
standard. [f one were to refer to the final standard released in 
13986 and look at Table A “Generic data requirements for glypho- 
Savepe ites Clearothat  chése statements are not totally aecu- 
rate. In the acute area, the EPA requested an acute inhalation 
study with technical glyphosate. Monsanto has requested a waiver 
of this requirement based on the fact that neither farmers or 
factory employees of Monsanto are exposed to this material. 
Inhalation data for the formulated product Roundup herbicide is 
auneacyeavailaple. in the subchronic toxicity section, the table 
clearly shows that there are no requirements for further data. 

In the chronic toxicity area, the only requirement was for some 
agcitional data on the one year chronic dog study. This addi- 
tional data has been submitted to the Agency and has been 
reviewed. Based upon that review, the EPA has upgraded the study 
to core guideline and has revised the NOEL upward from 
25mg/kg/day to 500 mg/kg/day, the highest dosage tested. We have 
attached a copy of the EPA review of our submission which sud- 
Stantiates these statements. Finally, the general metabolism 
Stucgwelvsyed as a Cata Gap is currently being repeated and will 
be submitted to the EPA sometime in 1988. Based upon these com- 
ments; table 1-2 of the EIS should be “either revised or explained 
in greater detail to avoid being misleading. 


een Cea os 72 em lowe St wre productive or teratogenic QNOEL 
fomIo lypnosaue .1S Listed as TO mg/kg/day based «upon the s-gener - 
auion.Geproduction study. The reproductive NOEL “for this study 
was 30 mg/kg/day, the Highest dosage tested. This is clearly 
ecavecrom page 1. or tie Gio which says “no effectston fertility 
or reproductive parameters were noted." The ADI set by the EPA 
based upon this study uses a NOEL of 10 mg/kg/day for systemic 
toxicity. Dilation of the renal pelvis was observed in a few of 
the F3b male pups at the high dosage level of 30 mg/kg/day. 
Thtiseeic snould be clear that for the purposes of this table, the 
reproductive/teratogenic NOEL should be listed as 30 mg/kg/day. 
This error is made repeatedly throughout the EIS document, 
including many of the tables and many of the calculations 

of margins of safety. These errors definitely need to be cor- 
rected throughout the document. 


3.Pg.14a, Table 3-3: This table is missing tne neadings fc. ine 
mames of the herbicides. Therefore, it was impossible to 
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evaluate the accuracy of the mutagenicity data listed for glyph- 
osate. However, based upon our earlier reviews of the USFS EIS 
prepared by Labat-Anderson, there are probably some errors in 
this table? = ine Users should check with Steve McCorquodale in 
the Atlanta regional office for ourvspecitic commentsson chise 


4,.Pq.19, Table 3-42 Inis Cable staves sthat there 15 Chee posar 
bility of weak oncogenic effec: in mouse study” Sinceechis 
statement was taken from an EPA document prior to the EPA FIFRA 
Scientific Advisory Panel hearing and report of 1986 , We feel 
that it -is:misleading to winelude it in@tnis tape ese iiemoAl cone 
cluded that there was inadequate evidence of oncogenicity in the 
animal experiments, including the mouse study. We think this 
statement should be removed from Table 3-4. 


5.Pg.22, Glyphosate Carcinogenicity: In the last sentencesor tne 
first paragraph of this section the reference given for the dis- 
cussion of the SAP findings (EPA, 1986b) is incorrect. Reference 
1986b is listed as a Chemical Information Fact Sheet for 2,4-D. 
This error should be corrected. Also in line 4 of that same 
paragraph it would be more accurate to state that the kidney 
tumors observed in the mouse study were all benign tumors. 


In the third paragraph of this section N-nitrosoglyphosate 
(NNG) is listed as "A carcinogenic nitrogen derivative of glyphso- 
sate", There is no evidence that NNG is carcinogenic. To the 
contrary, studies conducted by Monsanto have shown NNG not to be 
carcinogenic. This same error appears on pg.8 ;Append DOD Attach .A. 

hese errors should be corrected. 


6.Pg.23,Cancer Potency: The last sentence of the second para- 
graph of this section states that "The line specifies what the 
increase in cancer probability is tor each unre increase win 
dose". It is actually the slope of the line which describes this 
relationship. This should be corgected: 


7ifog327,Glyphosate: Cancer Potency. ~The *cancer povencyetoc 
glyphesate is listed as 0.000034 (mg/kg/day). Again, the refer- 
ence for this number is a pre-SAP document which is outdated as a 
result of the SAP findings. This number was calculated from data 
which did not, include the tumor found in the contt oi gc oupeor 
male mice. The SAP clearly stated that they considered this 
tumor to be real and that it should be included in any risk 
assessment calculations. The potency value can change dramati- 
cally based upon a change in tumor incidence. Therefore, it is 
imperative that this value be recalculated for glyphosate and 
that. tris error be corrected throughout the document. We have 
repeatedly pointed this error out to the Forest Service, but it 
Keeps appearing in every document we review. This is not a 


Monsanto 





trivial matter to us. We feel that there is no evidence to 
indicate that glyphosate is oncogenic, but if one were to assume 
so for a worst case analysis, the numbers should at least be 
accurate! 


8.Pg.24, item number 5: This statement says that the cancer 
potencies fcr certain of the herbicides considered to be car- 
cinogenic were calculated using the GLOBAL 82 computer program. 
Apparently this was not done for glyphosate, where it appears 
that the Forest Service simply relied upon the outdated document 
Giscussed above in comment 7. The cancer potency for glyphosate 
should be recalculated by the Forest Service using the same data 
the SAP considerec, which includes the tumor found in the control 
Group. based upon the result’s of these calculations; itis 
piney cna fabi@s o-1l,) S-2; and S-13 will need rreviston too. 


Appendix H, Section 2 


Toe 20 wermemtirst paragraph of this page states that the 
chronic toxicity data available for glyphosate was considered 
borderline between minimally adequate and inadequate. We cannot 
Sec any Justification for such a statement: -Based uponvour pre- 
vious comments, there is adequate chronic toxicity data available 
which meets all current regulatory test guidelines and which are 
considered valid By the EPA. What more could this group want?! 


ZS ae oO ypmosate Data: There =are-numerous errors on this 
Pape sO we have simply written our corrections directly on the 
table, a cony of which is attached. A general comment needs to 
be made with regard to the last column of this table, however. 
iweseveban piaces Under “notes “Sit =is “stated *that cértain studies 
Are. Era minimum, [his term is very"misléeading ~ -IncEPA ter- 
mMinology., (core minimum” means that a study has fulfilled all of 
theacequirements for that type of study, but has slight devia- 


tions from the Agency testing guidelines. [It does not, however, 
impiy that the quality of the data is inadequate or that the 
Study conclusions are not valid. In fact, such a classification 


beeaccestable for registering a*nerbicide with’ the EPA, )There- 
fore, we feel that the Forest Service should choose some other, or 
at least a more complete description of the EPA rating of a 


study... 


3.Pg. H-68, Review Table for Mutagenicity of Glyphosate: Four of 
the listed mutagenicity studies are said to be inadequate based 
upon either a CDFA or EPA review. We checked the EPA one liners 
used to write the reregistration standard for glyphosate (No. 
661-A,dated 06/10/85) and could find no reference to an unaccep- 
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table in vive host-mediated assay. Furthermore, the CDFA reviews 
referenced were the first round of reviews which were conducted 
by people not trained in toxicology. Monsanto subsequently sub- 
mitted detailed rebuttals to all of these mutagenicity reviews 
and has had each of these studies upgraded to acceptable. This 
table will need to be corrected to represent the most current 
data. 


4 Po, H-88 ,) Summanpy of Glyphosate, Rat. Cncogenicityaseucy cme ortas 
table states that there was a "possibile increase in testicular 
tumors sinshighnedose group, but questionablessicni ticance moe 
one looks at the reregistration, stancard ©1986) .the EPA concludes 
that "Because of the absence of a dose-dependent effect, the lack 
of preneoplastic changes, the wide variability in incidences Bet- 
ween the high dose group and the historical controls, and lack of 
any evidence of genotoxicity, it was concluded that the observed 
incidence did not demonstrate an oncogenic response." Based 
upon this information, the statement son pd. H-88 shouldose 
removed. 


Si: Po. H-97, PReproductive sloxicity Studies: , the first estoy 
Listed; -ahe-generation matastudy at adosages of 0 30,100 and 300 
ppm glyphosate, is an IBT study and, as such, should not even Be 
included in the table. Please delete it. 


For the second 3-generation study Listed,.the reproductive, NOEL 
should be 30 mg/kg/day, not 10 mg/kg/day as listed. See our 
earlier comments for a more detailed discussion of this point. 


62Pq. H=208, sbevetopmentab-Toxicity «studies: The thind and 
fourth teratology.studies, listed tor glyphosate are [BT studies 
and should be deleted from the table. These studies have been 
repeated and are covered by the other studies listed. 


Human Health Effects: Characterization of Risk For 16 Herbicides 


Based upon all of the comments above, we feel that many of the 
tables in this section meed major revision, both in teoms of the 
factualedata disted (3 e.jelable iV-19 )eand insterms) of-thescon-: 
elustons regarding the level.of contidence in.the data. Many of 
the statements of marginal or low levels of certainty were based 
upon old EPA, old CDEFA, or old IBT data which shouldn=t have even 


been included in the analysis. In our opinion, there is no 
scientific basis for the statements made in this qualitative 
assessment of glyphosate risks. In fact, everything in this 


section appears to contradict the quantitative analyses conducted 
in the other sections of the document. 


Monsanto 
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de g UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
On oe WASHINGTON, D.C. 20460 


RECEIVED JUK 2 5 1987 


OFFICE OF 
PESTICIOES AND TOXIC SUBSTANCES 


JES 
Mr. Kevin F. Cannon 
Monsanto Company 
1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, DC 20036 


Dear Mr. Cannon: 


Subject: Roundup Herbicide (Preharvest Soybeans and Dog Study) 
EPA Registration No. 524-308 
EPA Pesticide Petition No. 6F3380 
EPA Food Additive Petition No. 6H5502 
Your Submissions Dated August 11, 1986 and February 20, 1987 


This refers to EPA Pesticide Petition No.. 6F3380 proposing an increase 
in tolerance for the combined residues of the herbicide glyphosate (N- 
(phosphonomethyl)glycine) and its metabolite aminomethylphosphonic acid 
in or on the raw agricultural commodity soybeans from 6 parts per million 
(pom) to 20 pom and EPA Food Additive Petition No. 6H5502 proposing an 
increase in tolerance for soybean hulls from 20 to 100 ppm for glyphosate 
and its metabolites. 


The scientific review and evaluation of the additional information 
submitted on the 1 year dog study has been completed. The following are 
our comments/conclusions. 

1. We conclude that the apparent decreases in absolute and relative 

pituitary weights of the mid- and high-dose male dogs are not 
compound related. 


2. The NOEL for this study is 500 mg/kg/day (the high dose). 


3. This study is classified as Core Guideline. 
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The information submitted February 20, 1987 has been routed for 
comment. Further action will await completion of scientific review and 
evaluation of submissions of September 18, 1986 and February 20, 1987. 


Sincerely yours, 


Product Man 
Fungicide-Herbicide Branch 
Registration Division (TS-767C) 
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GLYPHOSATE: NEUROTOXICIY 
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SPECIE TEST RESULT 

RAT ACUTE CHOLINESTERASE NEGATIVE 
INHIBITION (10,000 mg/kg) 

CHICKEN DELAYED NEUROTOXICITY NEGATIVE 
(1250 mg/kg 2x/DAY FOR 
3 DAYS, REPEATED 21 DAYS 
LATER. TOTAL DOSE = 
15 G/KG) 

RATS, MICE, DOGS SUBCHRONIC/ CHRONIC NO ABNORMAL 

BEHAVIOR 


CONCLUSION 


GLYPHOSATE DOES NOT INDUCE NEUROTOXIC EFFECTS AND IS 


NOT AN INHIBITOR OF ACETYLCHOLINESTERASE. 


Monsanto 





N-NITROSO-GLYPHOSATE 
TOXICOLOGY TESTING 


ACUTE ORAL & DERMAL TOXICITY 
ACUTE SKIN & EYE IRRITATION 


2-WEEK ORAL 
4-WEEK ORAL 
4-WEEK ORAL 
13-WEEK ORAL 
13-WEEK ORAL 


2-YEAR ORAL 
2-YEAR ORAL 
2-YEAR ORAL 
1-YEAR ORAL 


TOXICITY 
TOXICITY 
TORICTITY 
TOXICITY 
ARSP LEED Ei 


TOXICITY 
TOMITCITY 
TOXICITY 
TOXTCI IY 


MOUSE 
DOG 
HAMSTER 


AMES/SALMONELLA POINT MUTATION ASSAY 
DOMINANT LETHAL MUTATION ASSAY =- MOUSE 


3-GENERATION RAT REPRODUCTION 
TERATOLOGY - RABBIT 
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ROUNDUP® HERBICIDE INFORMATION SHEET OCTOBER, 1986 - R 
N-NITROSOGLYPHOSATE 


During an investigation of the composition of Roundup® Herbicide, it was 
found that a trace amount of N-nitrosoglyphosate (NNG) was present. Be- 
cause some N-nitroso compounds have been shown to have tumor forming poten- 
tial in laboratory animals, Monsanto felt responsible to investigate the 


possible health effects from this trace contaminant. 


Although not required to support product registration, Monsanto wanted to 
determine if the presence of this N-nitroso compound as a trace contaminant 
would pose a potential health hazard to applicators or consumers. As a 
result, a series of studies were designed to determine the concentration 

of NNG in Roundup herbicide, the potential level of NNG exposure to appli- 
cators, and the level of accumulation, distribution, and elimination of NNG 
in laboratory animals. A number of studies were also conducted to assess 
the short-term acute and long-term chronic effects in laboratory animals. 
Additional studies were conducted to determine if NNG residues might be 


present in crops, wild life or in the environment. 


The results of this comprehensive assessment of N-nitrosoglyphosate demon- 
strated that: 


1. NNG is not oncogenic, teratogenic or mutagenic. 


2. The degradation of NNG in the environment is both 


rapid and essentially complete. 


3. Exposure to the applicator under use conditions is 


non-detectable. 


4. Exposure to the general public is virtually non-existent. 
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There are currently no regulatory actions pending as a result of the NNG con- 
taminant in Roundup. In 1978 the EPA stated "Regulatory action pending 
against glyphosate, based on its contamination with N-nitrosoglyphosate (NNG) 
has been resolved because no residues of the contaminant at detectable levels 
are present in raw agricultural commodities, nor does it pose a hazard to the 
applicator". Most recently, in the Reregistration Standard for glyphosate, 
issued August 11, 1986 by the EPA, the following statement is made regarding 
the issue of NNG, "Because the amount of N-nitrosoglyphosate is less than 

1.0 ppm no additional toxicology data are required." It is clear that NNG 


is neither a regulatory nor a registration issue in regards to glyphosate. 
MAMMALIAN TOXICOLOGY AND METABOLISM STUDIES 


A series of studies were conducted by a number of separate laboratories to 

evaluate the health characteristics of N-nitrosoglyphosate. The results of 
these studies indicate that NNG is relatively non-toxic, is rapidly excreted 
without undergoing any chemical change, does not bioaccumulate, is not muta- 
genic and does not cause birth defects or cancer in laboratory test species. 


No additional testing with NNG has been requested by the EPA. 
ENVIRONMENTAL FATE STUDIES 


The environmental studies conducted on NNG revealed that the material is 

very unstable in sunlight with a half-life of less than 30 minutes. Results 
of soil dissipation studies, carried out in four different soil types, 

showed that NNG was rapidly biodegraded, with a half-life as short as five 
days. NNG breaks down completely, with carbon dioxide being the major break- 
down product in all cases. Soil mobility studies with NNG indicated that 

the material moved very little. Also, it was found that NNG was non-volatile. 
These studies show N-nitrosoglyphosate to be a compound which dissipates 

very rapidly and completely in the environment, with little capacity for 


leaching through soil or vaporizing into the air. 
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CROP RESIDUE STUDIES 


Residue analysis conducted on crops: registered for Roundup use through 1977, 
revealed no measurable residue of N-nitrosoglyphosate. Of the thousands of 
crop, soil, and wildlife residue analyses conducted to date, NNG has been 
found less than 10 times, and then in concentrations less than 0.05 parts per 
million (ppm). This means the consumer has virtually no chance of exposure 


to NNG as a result of consuming food which came from Roundup treated fields. 


APPLICATOR EXPOSURE STUDY 


A study was undertaken to determine the amount of NNG to which an applicator 
may be exposed when mixing and applying Roundup. The study was designed to 
also determine the amount of NNG to which a worker might be exposed upon 
reentering a treated field. Analysis of material collected from air, skin 
and clothing sampling studies resulted in non-detectable levels of NNG. 

The results of these tests when combined with the crop and soil residue 
studies, demonstrate that the likelihood of exposure of applicators, 


consumers or others to N-nitrosoglyphosate is practically non-existent. 


SUMMARY 


Risk assessment procedures are based upon the toxicology of a material 
and upon the potential for exposure. Based on the results of applicator 
exposure studies and a wide range of toxicology, environmental fate and 


residue studies performed by a number of laboratories, it is concluded 
that: 


(1) NNG has not been shown to cause adverse health effects; 


(2) the concentration of N-nitrosoglyphosate in Roundup 


herbicide is extremely low; 


(3) exposure to the applicator under normal use conditions 


is non-detectable; 


Monsanto 
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(4) exposure to the general populace is virtually non-existent; 


(S) biodegradation and photodegradation are both rapid and 
essentially complete. 


These studies provide sufficient proof that trace levels of N-nitroso- 
glyphosate in Roundup herbicide do not present an unacceptable risk to man 
or the environment, that its formation in the environment following appli- 


cation of Roundup is most unlikely, and that this N-nitroso compound is 
not present in crop residues. 


Roundup® is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company. 
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azttacamens: 5D 


Contact Dermras:us 1986 18: 182-156 


Irritation, sensitization, photoirritation and 
photosensitization assays with a 
glyphosate herbicide 


Howaro [. MaisacH 


Dermatology Department. University of California, Sun Francisco Medical Center. Sun Francine. 
Caiifurma 94143, USA 


Glyphosate, a widely utilized herbicide. was evaluated for acute imitation, cumulative temtation. 
photoirntation and allergic and photoallergic contact potential in 346 volunteers. The herbicide wus 
less irmtant than a standard liquid dishwashing detergent and a general all purpose cleaner. There 
was no evidence for the induction of photorrnitation. allergic or photoallergic contact dermatitis. 
10% glyphosate in water is proposed as a diagnostic patch test concentrauon. 


Key words: Glyphosate - irmtation - cumulative irritation - phototoxicity - photoallergic contact 
dermatitis - patch test concentration - herbreide. 


Accepted for publication 21 May 1986 


Glyphosate is a well-known herbicide which is 
applied as a foliage spray for the control or 
destruction of most herbaceous plants. First 
sold for non-crop industrial uses in 1974, its 
authorized uses have expanded to agricultural. 
recreational and public area and- road side 
applications as well as home use. Methods of 
application vary from hand-held sprayers to 
specialized large scale spray equipment. 

Because in vivo techniques for evaluating a 
compound's potential to imitiate dermatitis 
have become increasingly predictive due to ex- 
penmental sophistication and accuracy, fur- 
ther evaluation of its potential for causing 
dermatitis was desirable. 

This study was initiated to evaluate a gly- 
phosate herbicide’s potential to cause cum- 
ulative irmtauon, allergic contact dermatitis. 
photoirmtation and photoallergic reaction. 
and to provide data permitting estimation of 
an appropmate diagnostic patch test concen- 
tration. In addition to the herbicide, 3 well- 
known household compounds were used as 
comparative controls. 


Material and Methods 


Test compounds 

(1) Glyphosate herbicide. (Roundup*®, Mon- 
santo Company, St. Louis. Missoun: 63167) 
(see Fig. |). Glyphosate is N-(phosphonomet- 
hyl) glycine; the formation utilized contained 
41% glyphosate. The test compound herbicide 
is 98.4% pure and contains the isopropylamine 
salt of glyphosate. water and surfactant. 

(ii) General all purpose cleaner (Pinesol Li- 
quid, American Cynamid. Wayne. New Jer- 
sey 07470). 

(iti) Shampoo (Johnson Baby Shampoo‘. 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick. New 
Jersey 08933). 

(iv) Liquid dishwashing detergent (Ivory 
Liquid *, Proctor & Gamble. Cincinnati. Ohio 
45201). 

Test compounds were used at full strength 
and diluted (10% w/v) in distilled water. Distl- 
led water also served as the negative control 
vehicle. 
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HO-C -CH:-NH-CH—P-OH 
Ol 
Fig. 1. Formula of ylyphosate. 


Test population 

A total of 346 normal volunteers were studied. 
All subjects. male and female, were between 
the ages of 18 and 80 years. None of the test 
subjects had active skin pathology or disease 
which would adversely affect the study. 


Path occlusion material 

Skin test sites were covered with non-woven 
fiber patches (Webnl’. Cunty Inc.. New York. 
New York). Patches were fixed in place with 
hypoallergenic plastic tape (Blenderm®, 3M 
Co., St. Paul. Minnesota 55106). 


Test scoring scale 

Skin test sites were evaluated for evidence of 
inflammation and graded as follows: negative 
reaction [0]; equivocal reaction (+/—]; ery- 
thema [I]; erythema and induration (2]; ery- 
thema, induration and vesicle (3); and ery- 
thema. induration and bullae (4). [a addition. 
the subjects were questioned about the pres- 
ence or absence of burning, stinging or itching. 
To ensure consistency, test site reactivity was 
evaluated by the same individual for each 
study. To prevent experimental bias. all studies 
were performed on a double-blind basis. 


Data analysis 

At the conclusion of each study, the skin test 
scores for each compound were summed. The 
mean and standard deviations for each com- 
pound were determined. 


Single application irritancy assays 

Full strength test compounds (0.1 mi) were 
applied to intact and Draize-type abraded skin 
on the backs of 24 normal volunteers (1). Pat- 
ches were removed at 24 h. Skin test sites were 
evaluated at 24 and 48 h after applicauon of 
the compounds. 


oleday cumulative irritancy assays 

The method used was that described by Phil- 
lips et sl. (2). Using 23 normal volunteers. the 
test matemals were applied § days weekly for 
21 days to the same site. Patches were not 
reapplied on weekends; they remained in place 
for these periods. Test site readings were made 
at each removal of the patch. 


Modified Draize skin sensitization study 

To further evaluate the herbicide for irmtation 
and sensitization by repeat insult patch testing. 
a modified Draize skin sensitization study was 
performed on 204 adult volunteers (3). For 
this investigation. test patches moistened with 
approximately 0.2 ml (0.2 mg) of the full 
Strength test solutions were applied to the sub- 
jects’ upper arms or back. During the 3-week 
induction period. each volunteer was patched 
3 times per week, and the patches left in place 
for 48-72 hours. After induction, the subjects 
received no patching for 2 weeks. Then, after 
the 2-week rest period, each volunteer received 
a challenge patch containing the compounds 
for a 48-h application. The challenge site was 
examined and graded upon patch removal, 
and again 48 h later. 


Photoirritation [phototoxicity] study 

The study was performed by a modification of 
the procedure outlined by Marzulli et al. (4). 
Skin on the upper arms or backs of 15 subjects 
was stripped to glistening with cellophane tape 
to remove most of the stratum cormmeum. Full 
strength test compounds were applied to the 
test sites for 24 h. The test sites received ir- 
radiation with ultraviolet A light (UVA) from 
a Hanovia [nspectalight for 45 min at 9 inches 
distance. After UVA irradiation, the sites were 
exposed to 2/3 MED of UVB irradiation from 
an air-cooled Kromayer light. Each site was 
evaluated at 24 h after UVA irradiation. Non- 
irradiated cellophane-tape-stripped appli- 
cation sites provided internal control for ir- 
radiation. 


Monsanto 
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\fadified photo Oratze skin sensitization study 
\ moditied photo Draize skin sensitization 
studv to evaluate the herbicide for irmtation 
and potential photosensitizauon was carned 
vut on 24 adult subjects (3). Although this is 
4 “standard” test sample in photosensitization 
dssavs. greater sensitivity would be obtained 
with a larger sample. Non-woven fiber patches 
containing 0.2 ml of the herbicide and other 
test compounds were atfixed to the upper arm 
or back with hypoallergenic tape for 24 h. The 
procedure was pertormed 3 times weekly fora 
total of 3 weeks. After patch removal. evalu- 
ation and grading. the site was irradiated with 
3 MED’s of unfiltered light from an air-cooled 
Kromayer lamp. On the final elicitation (after 
induction and a 2-week rest period), a dupli- 
cate patch was irradiated with 10 MED’s win- 
dow glass-filtered light to remove the erythema 
rays. Approximately 2 weeks after the sensiti- 
zation phase, challenge applications were per- 
formed. Challenge patches were applied to a 


Table |. Tabulation of readings for single application 
irmitancy assay on non-abraded skin for glyphosate 
herbicide, all purpose liquid cleanser, liquid dishwas- 
hing detergent. baby shampoo and water 


Unabraded skin 
24h 484 
glyphosate 0 24 3 
herbicide t 0 0 
1 0 1 
2 0 0 
all purpose 0 16 16 
liquid cleanser + b] 4 
l 2 4 
2 l 0 
liquid dish- 0 18 16 
washing detergent t 5 4 
t 2 4 
2 1 0 
baby shampoo 0 23 24 
+ | 0 
l 0 0 
2 0 0 
water 0 23 23 
+ l l 
l 0 0 
2 0 0 





Tible 2. Tabulation of readinys tor single application 
IeTMANCS assay ON Uhraded skin for glyphosate herbi- 
vide. all purpose liquid cleanser. liquid dishwashing 
Cererzent. baby shampoo and water 





Abruded skin 
2th 48h 
glyphosate 0 lo 10 
herbicide = 4 6 
| 10 t| 
mM ) 0 
all purpose 0 \5 \4 
liquid cleanser + 3 v 
l | 3 
3 0 0 
liquid dish- 0 13 10 
washing detergent - 8 8 
\ 3 6 
2 0 0 
baby shampoo 0 a 20 
+ 3 4 
l 0 0 
2 0 0 
water 0 23 22 
+ l 2 
l 0 0 
2 0 0 





previously unpatched site and were left in place 
for 24 h. After removal and irradiation as 
noted above, the subjects received examina- 
tion and scoring for any reaction at 96 h fol- 
lowing application. The volunteers also re- 
ceived an additional open application of 0.05 
ml of the herbicide to a 2 cm area on the 
forearm, and were then asked about the pres- 
ence or absence of burning, stinging or itching. 


The data from single application imtancy 
studies on unabraded skin is showa in Table 
1. The herbicide has oo greater immtation 
potential than either the all purpose cleaner, 
the dishwashing liquid, or the baby shampoo. 
When tested on abraded skin, the herbicide 
had a slightly greater incidence of erythema at 
the 24-h reading, however, on the 48-h reading, 
the herbicide-induced irmtation was similar to 
that of the all purpose cleaner and the dish- 
washing liquid (Table 2). 


Monsanto 
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Tule $ M-day cumulative irritation assay for vivo- 
hosate werdicide. ull purpose liguid cleanser, iwory 
lyuid Sis ashing Ceterzent and duby shampoo 


Total Average Standard 
Test sites score score deviation 
gly phosate herbicide x9 4 35 
all purpose 
liquid cleanser 343.5 hear wie 
liquid dishwashing 
detergent 37255 138 8.7 
haby shampoo 84 Bal nae 





The 21-day cumulative irntancy assay was 
used to adequately predict the irmtation poten- 
tial of the test compounds. Statistical analysis 
of the test data showed that the herbicide and 
the baby shampoo were statistically less irritat- 
ing than either the all purpose cleaner or the 
dishwashing liquid (Table 3). 

In the modified Draize skin sensitization 
study, none of the 204 volunteers manifested 
significant skin irmtation to any of the com- 
mercial products tested. Sensitization was not 
induced by any of the test compounds in any 
of the 204 volunteers. 

Data from the studies designed to evaluate 
the effect of ultraviolet light on skin exposed 
to the test compounds demonstrated that the 
compounds had no potential for photoirmita- 
tion or photosensitization. There were no posi- 
tive skin tests induced by the 4 test compounds 
in the photoirntation and photosensiuzation 
studies. 

In the 2l-day irmtancy assay, the modified 
photo-Draize skin sensitization study and the 
modified Draize skin sensitization study, the 
subjects were asked whether they subjectively 
felt any burning, stinging or itching from the 
test compounds. None felt any such symp- 
toms. 


Otecussion 


This is the first study which delineates the 
irmtation, photoirntation, sensitization and 
photosensitization potential of an agricultural 
herbicide in man. Statistical analysis of the 


results indjcates that the herbicide and baby 
shampoo have less irritant potential chan ei- 
ther the all purpose cleaner or the dishwashing 
liquid. Compared to the baby shampoo. the 
herbicide was statistically indistinguishable in 
its irmtant potential. The tests also show that 
it did not induce sensitization. photoirntation 
or photosensitization. 

The only publication of glyphosate dermato- 
toxicity ts that of Hindson & Diffey (5). They 
believed they had identified an agricultural 
worker with photosensitization due to zlypho- 
sate herbicide. However. after subsequent test- 
ing, they stated that the offending chemical 
was not the glyphosate but the biocide (6). 

Since commercial glyphosate is not a single 
pure chemical. we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that small amounts of contaminate might 
under unusual circumstances sensitize. The is- 
sue can be approached by testing putatively 
sensitized subjects with higher than usual con- 
centrations of such matenals. 


Conciusion 


These data, derived from utilizing normal vo- 
lunteers, provide a baseline for choosing ap- 
propriate diagnostic patch test concentrauon. 
We suspect that 10% glyphosphate in water 
should be non-irnitant, in the light of several 
hundred volunteers tested at full strength with- 
out significant reaction. However, without fur- 
ther retesting of reactive subjects, one cannot 
rule out the possibility of the excited skin syn- 
drome. 


Reterences 


|. Frosch P J, Kligman A M. The Duhbring 
chamber, an improved technique for epicutane- 
ous tesung of irmtant and allergic reactions. Con- 
tact Dermauitis 1979: 5: 73-81. 

2. Phillips L. Steinberg M. A companson of rabbit 
and human skin response to certain imtants. 
Toxicology and Apply Pharmacology 1972: 21: 
369-382. 

3. Marzulli F, Maibach H. Contact allergy: predic- 
tive testing in humans. Advances in Modern Toxi- 
cology 1977: 4; 353-372. 
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February 15, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management 
Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

PJ sIBbOx e625 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


This letter communicates the comments of the National 
Coalition Against the Misuse of Pesticides on the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement entitled "Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation" (region #6). This document appears to 
reflect a sincere effort by the authors to solicit, consider and 
incorporate comments and suggestions by the entire impacted 
community. This has resulted in an unusually progressive DEIS 
that is readable and informative, and that invites continued 
pubistesserutinylandsparticipation. 


Our specific concerns over the document are as follows: 


1. As pointed out in the document, there is much that remains 
unknown about the potential human health and environmental 
effects of the herbicides that are considered. Until these data 
gaps can be filled, it is irresponsible to accept any management 
option that does not hold herbicide use to a minimum. 


2. All of the herbicide formulations contain ‘inert’ 
ingredients, many of which may be toxic or have not been 
adequately tested. While the document states that risks from 
inerts can be reduced by using only herbicide formulations which 
containetnoses that, are; the Jeast toxic (IV-120), at is not. clear 
how the Forest Service will be able to make this determination, 
since the identity of inerts is proprietary information that can 
legally be kept secret. 


3. There appears to be a major lack in information on the 
effects of the different management options, and especially of 
herbicides, on wildlife. Long and short term effects on wildlife 
populations, not just acute toxicity of chemicals to a few 
individual species, must be considered. On page IV-69 of the 
document, an attempt is made to justify conclusions of negative 
wildlife impact from herbicide use based on relatively low acute 
toxicity and low environmental persistence. .However, no 
information is presented on the effects of the herbicide 
formulations on wildlife reproduction, behavior, vigor, etc. 
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Also, the use of an adverse effects threshold of 1/5 of the LDso 
or LCsg seems quite arbitrary and unrealistic, and once again 
does not consider anything but acute toxicity. 


4. Possible benefits that could be attributed to the ‘unwanted 
vegetation’ are not considered. For instance, alder and 
ceanothus both fix nitrogen, and thus play an important role in 
forest nutrient recycling. Potential commercial applications for 
other non-timber species, such as tan oak, are similarly not 
considered. These potential benefits are discussed in the DEIS, 
but all are dismissed without further analyses because of a lack 
of data. These beneficial effects must be considered, and if 
necessary, data upon which to make intelligent decisions must be 
generated. 


5. We felt that more alternative management choices should have 
been provided. For instance, option D is attractive because it 
employs a diversity of tactics, gives careful consideration to 
whether control actions are actually justified, and uses 
herbicides only as a last resort. However, there are no 
additional restrictions placed on the use of herbicides. Option 
E, on the other hand, does not require as diverse an approach as 
D, but restrictions are placed on herbicide use, such as 
prohibiting aerial application and the use of certain herbicides. 
We would have liked to have seen an analysis of an alternative 
Similar to D, but with the restrictions on herbicide use as 
specified in alternative E. In particular, the herbicides 2,4-D 
and amitrole appear to pose an exceptional threat to human 
health, and should not be considered an acceptable risk under any 
conditions. Too little information on fosamine and diuron is 
available to properly evaluate their potential adverse effects 

on human health and the environment, and so they should also be 
dropped from consideration. 


6. If aerial application is to be permitted, then adequate steps 
must be taken to prevent drift from occurring onto open water or 
watersheds. All watersheds must be identified and protected from 
aerial herbicide applications by adequate buffer zones. The 
dimensions of these buffer zones should be determined such that 
no drift would occur even under worst-case conditions. One to 
two hundred-foot buffer zones, as suggested in the DEIS, clearly 
do not meet these criteria. 
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7. If herbicides are to be used, it is essential that prior 
notification be given to all residents, visitors, and workers, 
and that all treated areas be adequately posted during and after 
treatment. Notification and posting must consist of all 
chemicals and carriers used, concentrations, date and time of 
application, information on potential health effects associated 
with all of the chemicals, type of application, and person or 
agency to contact for questions, information, or comments. 


8. Of the alternatives presented, we feel that alternative D 
comes the closest to meeting the goals for an acceptable 
vegetation management program - that is maximizing net economic 
return while minimizing adverse effects on human health and the 
environment. In this option a variety of tactics are available 
depending on the task that needs to be accomplished, with the use 
of herbicides always reserved as a last resort. We feel that 
this provides adequate consideration of both-public and worker 
safety without compromising the foresters’ ability to maintain a 
productive forest. 


However, we do have some specific concerns with this 
alternative. 


a) It is not clear who will be making decisions about which 
tactics are to be used under any given circumstances, or what 
guidelines or information are available to help that individual 
make that decision. There is mention of written prescriptions 
being required prior to undertaking any control action, however 
details are not provided. These details must be known by anyone 
attempting to evaluate this alternative. 


Dime thes suse sot Mecbicides only as a Jast option” will only 
reduce the use of herbicides if other options are available and 
are perceived by decision-makers as being viable. It is 
essential that the decision-making process is structured so that 
no option can be discarded without careful and responsible 
consideration. If left up to subjective decisions by local 
officials, there is little chance that the spirit of this 
alternative will be achieved. Once again, to ensure that all 
options are used as intended, careful guidelines on the available 
options and conditions of use must be developed. 
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As a final comment, the alternative that is ultimately 
chosen should direct that, as much as possible, vegetation 
Management activities be done in such a way that new and useful 
information is generated. This DEIS has, as have all EIS’s, 
pointed out significant gaps in our knowledge that make 
intelligent decisions difficult. Progress depends on the 
development and testing of new ideas, and the best way for this 
to occur is in the forests by forest managers. Therefore, 
vegetation management activities should, by design, include ways 
to try out new methods and ideas, quantify and evaluate the 
results, and thus improve our base of knowledge in this area. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 


[ie 


Kevin Thorpe, Ph.D. 
Staff Entomologist 


Ntl. Coalition Against 
Pesticide Misuse 
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February 16, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
f.0.8bOx wocs 

FoOrcland,, OR 9497206 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


We have reviewed the draft environmental impact statement 
(DEIS) “Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation,” and offer 
the following comments. We are pleased to see that an 
alternative (D) approximating Integrated Pest Management (IPM) is 
included among the three alternatives identified as "preferred" 
ineches DELS. We “urge you to choose this alternative); with 
refinements and clarification, as the selected alternative in the 
fama nis. As vou are well aware, the issue of vegetation 
management, especially the use of herbicides, has been extremely 
divisive in the Northwest. The public involvement process 
followed in developing the DEIS has been very open and creative, 
and has gone a long way toward improving relationships among 


interest groups and agencies. We hope that this same attitude 
can be carried through to the decision-making process and on-the- 
ground management. Not only will the forest resources benefit, 


Liperpieweacis fan soDpportunity, for substantial progress in 
Convincingeatneeoublic that the Forest Service can respond to 
Buobiciiconcern and truly “care for the land.” 


While alternative D contains many desireable features, such 
as an emphasis on natural ecosystem processes and the use of 
herbicides only as a last option, some clarification is needed. 
This is particularly true if Porest Service personnel and the 
public are to have a common understanding of what criteria are to 
bel applied, and what it means to,be a “last option." That 
project-level analysis can adequately tier to this regional EIS 
seems unlikely, esoecially for Forests that have extensive and 
controversial vegetation management programs. In such cases, 
separate, Forest-level environmental documents will be 
appropriate £0 establish meaningful standards for project 
analysis and operation. 


There are several deficiencies in the DEIS vertaining to the 
analysis. omeerfrects onwwildlife and) habitat, ,especially for 
herbicides. A more thorough documentation needs to be provided 
of known adverse effects of these substances, as well as a more 
complete discussion of uncertainty and risk due to: extension of 
laboratory results to field situations; extrapolation across a 
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wide range of species; and unknown toxicity of “inerts" and full 
formulations. Another broad area where lack of information 
carries considerable risk is the efects of herbicides (and other 
treatments) on invertebrates and microorganisms. These species 
are seldom considered either in research or project analysis, but 
are more vital to the long-term productivity of the forest 
ecosystem than the more visible vertebrate species. 


Again, we wish to express our appreciation for the 
considerable effort the Forest Service has expended to fully 
involve the public in the development of this DEIS. We hope that 
the benefits of this approach are also apparent to you, and that 
lessons learned here will be applied in other settings. 


Sincerely 
4, 7 ae Cy 
Ys : 
ichard Brown 


Resource Specialist 


RB/bas 


Wildlife Federation 
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.NORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 





May ll, 1986 


Comments on Supplement to the Western Oregon Program - 


Management of Competing Vegetation 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement 


Background 


The following comments are offered on behalf of the 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides (NCAP). 
Although the official comment period ended on April 30, 1986, 
Gregg Simmons indicated to NCAP by phone on April 21, 1986 that 
Our comments could arrive on May 12, 1986 since the BLM would not 
be meeting prior to that for discussion of the comments. Mr. 
Simmons indicated that these comments will receive the same 
consideration as comments that had arrived by April 30. 


Although NCAP sent a Freedom of Information Act request on 
March 5, 1986 to the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
to obtain unpublished documents referenced to the EPA in the 


Supplement to the Western Oregon Program - Management Ore 


Competing Vegetation. Draft Environmental Impact Statement, we 
have still not received five of the documents. We will send in 


comments based on those documents when they are received and 
expect that such comments will be adequately considered and 
responded to prior to the issuance of a Final EIS. 


On March 5, 1986, NCAP requested that copies of all 
upublished references be sent to the Eugene District BLM for 
review by NCAP during the comment period. This request was 
denied. Mitch Lucas, a student at the University of Oregon, 
requested copies of the unpublished references and was granted 
his request. After intervention by attorney Michael Axline on 
behalf of NCAP, copies of most of the unpublished references were 
sent to NCAP on April 23, six weeks after the original request. 
NCAP has not had sufficient time to read those documents, as 
their arrival coincided with preparation of documents to appeal 
the BLM decision to implement the program sketched in the BLM 


Northwest Area Noxious Weed Control Progam —- Final Environmental 
Impact Statement. 
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NCAP believes the State BLM office in Portland should have 
had all unpublished referertced material available at its office 
for distribution to the interested public the day this Draft 
Supplement was released. The published reference material should 
have been available at the Portland office for review by the 
interested public, since many of the published articles are not 
available at local libraries and are not easily obtained within 
the comment period through interlibrary loan. In the comments 
that follow, NCAP will indicate, that  1t isscrucial, that the 
documents BLM references be reviewed, because many of the 
documents reviewed in fact provide information that differs 
greatly from the conclusion(s) attributed to them. 


General Comments 


The Draft Supplement must be rewritten and recirculated as a 
Draft Supplement because as it now stands, (a) it is unreviewable 
by the public; (b) its summary of referenced material is 
frequently false; and (c) its quantification and science are 
fundamentally erroneous. 


(a) The Supplement is unreviewable by the public. The 
calculations that produce the 160 tables of "margins of safety” 
for the exposed public and workers (L-131 - L-178) are 
unreviewable because the Supplement does not indicate what 
formulas were used to arrive at the figures and does not indicate 
the precise numbers that were entered into the formulas or where 
those precise numbers came from. NCAP is therefore unable to 
comment on either the logic, science, or mathematics that yielded 
the tnousands of numbers that presume to tell the public and 
workers their risk from BLM's herbicide program. 


(b) The Supnplement's summary of referenced material is 
frequently faise.- The mazoricy of Yenis* Sdpplement (iter; 
Appendix L, “Human Health Risk Assessment for the Use of 
Herbicides in the Vegetation Management Programsof the U.S. Forest 
Service in Washington and Oregon and the Bureau of Land 
Management in Western Oregon) was prepared by Labat-Anderson 
Incorporated (L-l). The reporting by Labat-Anderson of the 
mutagenicity and carcinogenicity of the pesticides from EPA 
documents in Table 3-4 (L-37) is fraudulent and should in and of 
itself require an entirely new Supplement. It has taken NCAP 
dozens of hours to compare the EPA documents cited in Table 3-4 
to the summary offered by Labat-Anderson in that Table and to the 
accompanying text written by Labat-Anderson. As a result, 
numerous other documents have not been reviewed. In the absence 
of time to conduct such an intensive review, it must be presumed 
that other conclusions drawn by Labat-Anderson from other 
documents are equally flawed. NCAP is angry that BLM has 
produced such a shoddy document. It makes a travesty of the NEPA 
process. 
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(c) The Supplement'ts quantification and science are 
fundamentally erroneous. The numbers in the 160 tables of 
"Margins of safety" are meaningless because they are based on 
laboratory-determined systemic and reproductive NOELs that are 
determined by testing only the active ingredient of each 
herbicide. As indicated in an EPA memorandum, discussion,~ and 
list,” neither the EPA nor the pesticide registrants necessarily 
know precisely what inert ingredients are present in a pesticide, 
but even if the inert ingredients are known to the EPA, the 
public is not allowed to know, because the information is trade 
secret. 


The EPA indicates that at least 85 of these inert ingredients 
are "“toxicologically significant"” in that they are known to 
cause cancer, nerve damage, other chronic damage, Or reproductive 
effects in humans and/or laboratory animals.” The EPA does not 
know which of the 45,000 registered pesticides contain these 85 
ingredients. 


The EPA indicates that the toxicity of another 700-800 
inerts are not known, but that these inerts include glycol ethers 
and petroleum hyudrocarbons with “high potential for toxicity." 
EPA notes that 80% of all pesticide formulations contain 
petroleum distillates as inert ingredients and these "pose 
significant regulatory problems... The polynuclear aromatic 
components of petroleum distillates have a high potential for 
carcinggenicity and the aliphatic content may pose problems as 
well." 


The 85 inert ingredients already listed by the EPA include 
asbestos (human carcinogen), benzene (known human carcinogen), 
cadmium compounds (carcinogenic by inhalataion, neurotoxic, 
envonrcally texie to aquatic organisms at 0.1 part per billion, 
and a bioaccumulator in all aquatic organisms), carbon 
teccaciloride (carcinogenic, central nervous system depressant, 
and potential groundwater contaminant that is being cancelled as 
an active ingredient}, and hexachlorophene (contaminated with 
dioxin, neurotoxic). 


Obviously, it is meaningless to say that the "margin of 
safety for the exposed members of the public for right-of-way 
rourine-vealistic Scenario, 2,4=DP Sprayed’ on’ 12 acres" is 39,000 
times after eating berries (Table C-65) if the berries are 
covered with benzene. There is no margin-of-safety table in this 
EIS that means anything in light of the fact that neither the BLM 
nor the public knows what is in any of the pesticide 
formulations. 


The BLM will simply have to scrap all tables and all 
quantitative risk estimates of the hazard of these pesticides 
based on any testing that does not include the inert ingredients 
(i.e., intentionally added inerts as well as contaminants in 
combination with the active ingredient(s)). 
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NCAP and its member organizations and individuals have been 
saying for years that the federal agencies do not know the 
hazards posed by these pesticides because (a) inert ingredients 
are present (e.g., Ruth Shearer pointed: out in the NCAP v. Block 
case that a surfactant in Roundup appeared to be more toxic to 
fish than the active ingredient, glyphosate); (b) health damage 
testing on the active ingredients is incomplete, fraudulent, 
and/or flawed; (c) pesticides are sprayed in combinations that 
have not been tested for synergism; (d) testing is not done on 
chemically sensitive or young or ill animals; and (e) pesticides 
are already present in our soil, water, bodies, and air, 
combining in unknown ways with the pesticides the agencies spray. 
The issue of toxicologically signficant inert ingredients merely 
places this uncertainty in undeniable form. 





If these uncertainties indicate that quantitative risk 
assessments are meaningless (and NCAP contends they do), then the 
BLM must abandon attempts at quantitative risk assessment of 
their pesticides. Numbers are not magic: if nothing is known 
about 30% - 95% of a pesticide formulation except thet it might 
contain extremely toxic chemicals, then numbers cannot be cooked 
up to look like the toxicity of that pesticide is understood. 


The BLM needs to prepare a new Draft EIS (not just 
Supplement), employing on the writing team people who understand 
the toxicological uncertainties surrounding pesticides, who 
comprehend the limitations data place on quantitative assessment, 
and who understand that public lands can be managed without 
depending on unidentified chemicals of unknown toxicity. 


This latter is the major claim that NCAP wishes to make in 
these comments. 
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Specific Comments 


NCAP had hoped to make comments on specific Supplement 
Statements and classify each statement/comment under the NEPA 
regulation violated by the statement in question. Time has run 
out and we cannot do that today, but the following NEPA 
regulations are those that are most frequently violated by this 
Supplement: 


1) 40 CFR 1502.1: Statements must be supported with 
evidence that the agency has made the necessary 
environmental analyses; and 


Pnéshis musteprovide,a full and fair discussion of 
Significant environmental impacts. 


2) 20,CER 15022165 The EIS must: provide a full. discussion 
of signficant environmental impacts, including both 
direct and indirect effects. 


2) SORCEREISO2ZE 21 see The EIS must not incorporate by 
reference material that is not reasonably available for 
inspection by the interested public during the comment 


period. 
4) AOMGER DLS O 2h 2 2k: (April 25, 1986 version as well as the 
Original version): The EIS must make clear that there 


is incomplete or unavailable information retgarding 
reasonably foreseeable significant adverse effects; 


The EIS must state the relevance of the incomplete or 
unavailable information to evaluation of reasonably 
foreseeable signficant adverse impacts; and 


The EIS must evaluate such impacts. 


Sye40eCERe1502024¢ »The EIS must, make explicit»reference 
by footnote to the scientific and other sources relied 
upoOnmafor-.conclusionse and 


The EIS must insure the professional integrity, 
ancluding scientific integrity, of its discussions and 
analyses. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE DEIS 
(PDs Lo) 


The BLM claims that to fill all the basic toxicological 
data gaps would be exorbitant and so a worst case 
analysis will be done. (p. 1) 


The BLM has not looked at the possibility that filling 
some data gaps, particularly gaps in knowledge about 
the field use of the herbicides,* mignt not=be 
exorbitantly expensive. The BLM cannot claim 
exorbitance by looking only at basic toxicological data 
gaps and by looking only at filling all data gaps. 


Some research that the BLM might fruitfully and 
feasibly undertake includes: 


(a) Measuring offsite plant residues. Plant residues 
had to be estimated for the risk analysis, L-60 and 
this” is* listed as fa data’ gap on’ L-172_ = Such studies 
are not expensive. 


(b) Doing a survey to assess the validity of spill 
reporting for estimations of probability of spills. It 
is hard to believe that in eleven years, pesticides 
were spilled only 24 times by the Forest Service and 
BLM (the sources are not cited for this figure) L-80. 


(c) Measuring persistence of the herbicides on plant 
surfaces. The BLM indicates "...[S]pecific data were 
not available for most of the 16 herbicides regarding 
persistence on plant surfaces" L-63. 


(d) Doing field studies on the public's exposure to 
the pesticides. The BLM indicates that because "no 
field studies existed on actual doses to the public 
comparable to those used for estimating worker doses, 
public doses were estimated=s2 {pe 4)— Thiseiss the kind 
of data gap that is properly addressed by the BLM in 
the context of their program. It is*not™ the type of 
study that is required of a pesticide registrant. 

Costs of such a study could easily be documented, based 
on the worker studies cited. This is precisely the 
kind of data gap the public is often most concerned 
about. 
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Until the BLM indicates that it has (a) considered some 
research other than basic toxicological research that 
fills data gaps indicated by the BLM in their risk 
analyses, (b) documented the costs of some of this 
other research, and (b) filled some data gaps as 
Opposed to all data gaps, NCAP regards the BLM claim of 
exorbitance unfounded. 


BLM ‘2. The BLM indicates that uncertainty regarding cancer is 
the trigger for analysis of impacts under 40 CFR 
Tol ee een ae.) 


NCAP 2. This is false. There is a great deal of uncertainty 
regarding a whole range of impacts of these herbicides. 
The BLM fails to lay these data gaps out (see 
Attachment A for data gaps.as identified in the 
registration standards for 8 of the herbicides. Read 
the Interior Board of Land Appeals decision on an 
appeal brought by Idaho Natural Resources Legal 
Folundation,) August 28, 1985. (IBLA 85-527). 


BLM 3. The BLM indicates that "uncertainties and data gaps 
were identified, including...the potential for 
amitrole, asulam, picloram, and glyphosate to cause 


CAnCehienteus (Dee c) 
NCAP 3. Positive carcinogenicity results have been obtained for 
each of these four herbicides (see Table 3-4). Those 


are not data gaps. 


COnetherotner Nand, ythe BLMyindicates\on L=-37.that no 
adequate oncogenicity studies exist for dicamba and 
Gqiuron-s, )These are data gaps. 


Diuron is closely related to linuron, a suspected 
carcinogen and) so 1t)is reasonably forseeable that 
diuron is a carcinogen. 


Dicamba contains nitrosamines as conteminants and 
nitrosamines are potent carcinogens. According to 
the EPA registration standard for dicamba, the 


manufacturing process has potential to result in traces 
of some isomers of dioxin. 


List dicamba and diuron as having data gaps for cancer. 


BLM 4. PaO eres IP «1c. 


ICAP 4. Atrazine is given a cancer potency of zero, but the BLM 
reference given for atrazine carcinogenicity (EPA 
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1984c) makes no statement that atrazine is nononcogenic 
for the 2 "supplementary" studies by IBT or the l 
"Supplementary" study by Hazelton Laboratories. You 
can't have a cancer potency of+zero if you don't have 
an adequate cancer study. 


Diuron cannot have a cancer potency of zero; no 
adequate oncogenicity studies exist. 


Dicamba cannot have a cancer potency of zero; no 
adequate oncogenicity studies exist. 


Fosamine cannot be given a cancer potency of zero; no 
oncogenicity studies are listed. 


What domthe. 0% se2 50g 5 0n0mands Os belloncgmtOntnditmcre 
above glyphosate's line? 


What do the 5 and 0 belong to below diuron's line? 


In a 1982 summary of glyphosate studies on file, EPA 
indicates the systemic NOE] found in Biodynamics study 
#77-2062 is 3.0 mg/kg/day. In its 1984 summary of the 
same study, a systemic NOEL of greater than 3l 
mg/kg/day is stated. NCAP has a Freedom of 
Information Act request into EPA regarding this 
discrepancy. BLM indicates the NOEL is 30 mg/kg/day. 
Perhaps BLM should look into this discrepancy as well. 


What is the 24,40 for fosamine? 
Table 4, sp.) 4. 


Secondary sources are cited here and throughout the 
Supplement. If these studies are available to the 
public, then tney should be listed with superscripts 
referenced to an extensive list in the back of the 
supplement. © ff these studies? aremnotiavailables toy the 
public, then the BLM cannot rely on them. 


It is improper to state that dicamba and diuron are 
nononcogenic in inadequate studies. If a study is 
inadequate, it has not shown anything. 


Your bias shows in this table: you say picloram is 
nononcogenic in 3 of 5 studies. Why not say it is 
oncogenic is 2 studies? That's what people are 
concerned about. 


This table does not substitute for a table that lays 
out data gaps. A table needs to be supplied that 
indicates the data gaps that have been identified 
during the development of each herbicide's registration 


Standard. That is where a ee cae studies are 
evaluated for adequacy and where basic data gaps are identified. 
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Attachment A is a series of pages that summarize 
individual pesticide registration standards for eight 
of the pesticides. These pages clearly identify 
crucial data gaps. 


If BLM can do a table like Table 4, it can do a table 
of what information is missing according to the EPA. 
Mutagenicity and carcinogenicity are not the only two 
endpoints of concern. 


BLM 6. The margin-of-safety is determined by dividing an 
animal NOEL by the estimated human dose. (p. 6) 


NCAP 6. The idea that a "margin of safety" can start at a NOEL 
(e.g., that a dose two times below a NOEL provides a 
“margin of Safety" of two) is* toxicologically 
inaccurate and no reference is offered for this 
"methodology." The method commonly employed by 
regulatory agencies is to reduce the NOEL by a factor 
Otel vomtcopestablish¥arthreshold™for*humans. This is 
because it is generally estimated that on a body weight 
basis, humans are generally about ten times more 
vulnerable than experimental animals; another 
generalized estimation is that sensitivity among the 
general human population} varies by about ten times. 

By taking both of these factors into account, a 
"threshold" for human "safety" is generally established 
by reducing the laboratory animal NOEL by two factors 
Ofetenl(2.e7,ga-tactor of 7100):. 


Your method lacks scientific integrity. 


jaye Fe een leo c. the NObG Ss used inthis risk sanalysissare 
based on (or take into account) long-term multiple 
exposures during animal studies." (p. 6) 

NCAP 7. No longterm studies exist for fosamine ammonium (EPA 
19343). 

BLM 8. If a person's exposure exceeds the NOEL, “Li a0es 


not necessarily lead to the conclusion that there will 
be human toxic effects because all of the NOEL's used 
in this risk analysis are based on (or take into 
account) longterm multiple exposures during animal 
studies. This applies particularly to doses that are 
not likely to occur more than once, such as those to 
enespuplic..” (p.-. 6) 


NCAP 8. What happens after three months' exposure can happen 
after one day. 
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Table 5 purports to show margins of safety for the 
general public. (p. 7) 


Every figure is 100 times too high, see NCAP 6. 
What does the footnote to Table 5 mean? 


"Reproductive effects are evaluated based on the lowest 
maternal, fetotoxic, or teratogenic NOEL..." (p. 6) 


Males can experience reproductive effects such as low 
sperm count “or infertility. Thisssuppl ementeralls ace 
mention male reproductive effects. 


The BLM summarizes that there are such large margins of 
safety, "that the public should suffer no adverse 
effects. This is. true.for.all individualssincluding 
pregnant women and sensitive individuals." (p. 6) 


The margins of safety referred to are in Table 5 and 
are all 100 times too high (see NCAP 6). The threshold 
of 100 times below the NOEL will then be exceeded in 
many routine-worst case scenarios. 


Cite your evidence that exposure to these herbicides 
should produce no adverse effects for sensitive 
individuals. 


-.--{T]here are no residents, hikers, fishermen, or 
berrypickers in the vicinity of jthesvast, majoritytor 
treatment units." (Dp. 8) 


Cite your evidence. 


"Chronic doses of 2,4-D, as predicted by this analysis, 
could affect the peripheral nervous system which, in 
most cases, would be a reversible effect." (p. 8) 


Cite’ your source: 


The EPA's Recognition and management of pesticide 
poisoning writes, ¢Thesmedicalsliteraturescontains 


several reports of peripheral neuropathy following what 
seemed to be minor dermal exposures to 2,4-D." 


Contrary to BLM's characterization of the damage, 
peripheral neuropathy may persist many months, it may 
frequently go undiagnosed, it has happened after single 
doses, and its occurrence is so idiosyncratic that it 
may occur to peculiarly sensitive people, or may be due 
to other toxic chemicals in the formulation. It 
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involves pain, numbness, ,ang/or paralysis of toes, 
fingers, legs, and arms. 


The discussion of sensitive individuals indicates that 
they could "suffer some acute toxic effects from the 
worst-case exposures doses for atrazine, 2,4-D, 
dicamba, and triclopyr." Since atrazine's NOEL is 
based on weight loss in dogs, "Sensitive individuals 
could become ill and possible experience stomach 
problems. Any toxic effects resulting from these 
routine-worst case doses, however, should be limited." 
(p- 8) 


This is a totally inaccurate and inadequate picture of 
the effects experienced by chemically sensitive 
individuals when exposed to minute amounts of any of a 
variety of chemicals. Their symptoms are not the 
symptoms of the NOELs they come closest to: they often 
experience extreme respiratory distress, fatigue, 
headaches, etc. 


Rewrite this discussion after consulting with someone 
who has treated and studied chemical sensitivity. 


Cite your sources for your discussion of what sensitive 
people will experience when exposed to BLM herbicides. 


Table 6 indicates those situzvations for which there 
will be "margins of safety less than 10" for the 
general public. (p. 9) 


There is no such thing as a margin of safety of 10. 
The Table 6 figures indicate humans would have crossed 
a threshold of "safety" 100 times below the NOEL (for 
the active ingredient). (See NCAP 6.) 


When the BLM estimates that a NOEL for diuron could be 
crossed (for some unstated effect in some unidentified 
study), it says "This means that unprotected sensitive 
workers could experience some toxic effects from 
routinely applying these herbicides in certain 
situations." (Emphasis added, pp. 9-10) 


Since the BLM does not indicate precisely what numbers 
are used to estimate worker exposure and precisely what 
studies it is basing these estimates on, how do we know 
that the estimate is not based on workers that had 
protection? 
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£ the NOEL is crossed by average workers, why would it 
be "sensitive" workers that might experience toxic 
effects? 


The BLM indicates that worker margin of safety (MOS) 
values for diuron, 2,4-D, and triclopyr are less than 
100 for routine-realistic doses. (p. 10) 


The BLM does not identify the kinds of health damage 
for which the workers are at risk when their MOSs "are 
less than 100" and thereby fails to inform 
decisionmakers of potential impacts. 


Even short-term skin exposure to dilute 2,4-D has i ~9 
some cases resulted in severe peripheral neuropathy 
involving pain and paralysis in limbs (see NCAP 13.). 


Diuron contains, as a contaminant, 
3,3',4',4'-tetrachlorazobenzene (TCAB). TCAB has the 
same potential as 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzodioxin 
(TCDD) to .cause-chloracne (1.e., at 0.5 micrograms). 
Chloracne is the severe, disfiguring skin disturbance 
that has. been suffered by some of the people exposed to 
Agent Orange (containing TCDD) in Vietnam and by people 
living near the Seveso, Italy 2,4,5-T factory whose 
Pipe ruptured, sending a cloud of dioxin (TCDD) into 
the air. 


Nowhere in the EIS is this problem of diuron described. 
Instead, the BLM (or more precisely, Labat-Anderson) 
has reduced all health effects to numbers. Numbers for 
NOELs whose health damage is not spelled out, whose 
studies are not referenced. Numbers for margins of 
safety that are meaningless because they do not 
consider the whole pesticide formulation with its inert 
ingredients. Numbers for doses to people and workers 
that are unreviewable because the BLM doesn't say 
precisely what numbers went into precisely what formula 
from precisely what studies to derive those-doses. The 
whole thing is a sham. Workers are concerned about 
pesticides like diuron because they might get 
chloracne, not because their exposure to diuron is "an 
MOS value that is less than 10 in the routine-realistic 
case." 


No registration standard has been issued for triclopyr, 
so the EPA has not even gone through the files of 
triclopyr to review the adequacy of the chemical 
companies' health damage studies or to identify data 
gaps. When, as the BLM points out, triclopyr "has at 
least 2 margins-of-safety for workers (including those 
for backpack sprayers) that are less than 100," what 
kinds of damage are those workers at risk for? 
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Describe risk in plain English, not meaningless 
numbers. 


"In. the case of a spill of a pint of concentrate [on 
workers' skin], many of the doses approach the LD 50. 
This represents a clear risk of severe toxic effects 

providing the herbicide is not washed off." Y{p. 10) 


Who are you kidding? An LD is the dose that kills 


Nalieor atest population. 2Qaproaching an LD< 4 


represents a clear risk of death. 


"“(Note: Cancer risks computed for the sum of the BLM 
and Forest Service programs are portrayed in this 
SECLION.«) on tps 10) 


What does this mean? Sum of acres? Years? Pesticides? 


TAD lee O cue lL 


The margins of safety, according to the table's title, 
are based on the systemic NOEL. Is this the lowest 
known NOEL for (the active ingredient) of all of the 
herbicides? The dicamba reproductive NOEL, for 
instance, is cited by the BLM as being lower than the 
systemic NOEL (Table 3-2, L-31). Which NOEL for 
dicamba was used in Table 7? 


RISK OF HERITABLE MUTATIONS 


"Risk of Heritable Mutations" on p. 13 summarizes the 
risk of genetic damage for all the herbicides. 


This section, like the longer section on which it is 
based "Mutagenicity of the 16, Herbicides,” L-25 -L-38) 
are fraudulent. The following eight comments (NCAP 
22-NCAP 29) deal with the section on p. 13. 


"No human studies are available that associate any of 
the herbicides with heritable mutations." 


This is entirely misleading if no human studies have 
been done to associate any of the herbicides with 
heritable mutations. 


What kinds of studies are you talking about? What 
would they consist of? 
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",.-[({G]lyphosate tested negative for mutagenicity in 
all assays conducted, and thus can be considered to 
pose no mutagenic risk.“ (p. 13) 


Glyphosate has been shown to cause a Significant 
increase in the number of sister chromatid exchanges 
(SCEs) in human white blood cells. THis type of test 
is {listed ln Table s-3 7 .U-3 0. 


Having been shown to be carcinogenic, glyphosate 
would be suspect for mutagenicity. 


"Fosamine, hexazinone, and triclopyr were nonmutagenic 
in the great majority of assays conducted....therefore, 
it can be assumed that their mutagenic risk is slight 
to negligible. Wp. 13) 


The statement that somehow mutagenic risk is determined 
by majority vote among mutagenicity assays is made many 
times throughout this Supplement and it is absolutely 
contrary to standard toxicology and violates NEPA 
regulations regarding scientific integrity. 


A battery of mutagenicity assays i$ done on pesticides 
because any one chemical is likely to cause only one 
type of mutagenicity and any one assay detects only one 
type of mutagenic activity. If a chemical causes point 
mutations, for instance, but does not cause chromosomal 
aberration, unscheduled DNA repair, sister-chromatid 
exchanges, "etc. 7 1teers stella mutagen. 


Triclopyr was positive for dominant-lethal 
effects “in rats, “indicating Tt tas the “potential to 
reach the gonads (USDA 1984). 


Both fosamine and hexazinone were found to be 
positive for chromosome damage in hamster ovary cells 
(USDA 1984). 


Eliminate all statements that imply mutagenic 
risk is a matter of how many types of mutagenic 
activity are detected. It only takes one kind of 
mutagenic action to cause genetic damage and there is 
no safe dose for a mutagen. 


“The probability chat dalapon or diuron would cause 
heritable mutations is low because they have not been 
shown to cause cancer in any long-term studies." (p. 
13) 


This is another statement frequently made in this 
Supplement that utterly defies toxicological science. 
A chemical can be a mutagen without cancer being 
induc ed. 
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Eliminate all statements that imply a noncarcinogen is 
likely to be a nonmutagen. ‘ 


Moreover, the statement is fraudulent in terms of 
dalapon: Dalapon has no oncogenicity studies on file 
with the EPA (EPA 1984g) and none are cited by this 
Supplement. The only thing that can be said about 
dalapon with any scientific integrity is that there is 
uncertainty about dalapon's mutagenicity and 
carcinogenicity potential because no information 
exists. 


"The lack of positive results in any mutagenic or 
oncogenic tests with diuron suggests that diuron would 
present only minute risk to humans as a mutagen." (p. 
T3) 


This statement is fraudulent. Diuron has no 
mutagenicity studies on file with the EPA. None are 
cited by the BLM. The reference to "oncogenic tests" 
is deceitful: There is one oncogenicity test on file 
with the EPA and no core grade has been given the 
study, indicating that the EPA has not yet reviewed it 
for its adequacy. The registration standard for diuron 
(9/30/83) indicated 0 oncogenicity tests on file, and 2 
required. 


"Atrazine tested positive for mutagenicity in 15 of 33 
assays.... However, many of the positive results were 
achieved through tests that may not be relevant to 
evaluating mutagenic risk in humans. Some positive 
results in rodents were also acheived, but these 
responses were only observed at levels greater than 
1,500 mg/kg body weight. These are exceptionally high 
dose levels and suggest that the degree of germ cell 
hazard from low levels of atrazine would be minimal at 
WOLS tee a(t 13) 


bie eiteweren, toso disgusting, scientificallyeand so sad 
in terms of BLM's contempt for human danger, it would 
be amusing to note how the BLM discounts all risk, no 
matter how grave. Here we have an herbicide that BLM 
states is mutagenic in 15 assays, and the BLM excuses 
it by saying many of the positive results were achieved 
through tests that may not be relevant to humans and 
that the degree of germ cell hazard would be "minimal 
Ateworst.. 


All mutagenicity tests are relevant to humans because 
DNA is similar in all living organisms, and what 
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affects the DNA of one creature should affect that of 
ali. J 

Cite your evidence in the toxicological literature that 
any mutagenicity tests are not relevant to humans and 
that the particular tests done on atrazine may not 
be relevant to humans. 


Atrazine is of great concern to people because it is 
activated into a mutagen in plants. Once activated, 
atrazine has caused pytagions iniiveastywrasplanteaar Livy, 
and mammalian cells. It has been found to be 
mutagenic in bacteria injected introvenously and 
recovered from mice treated with single or multiple 
doses of atrazine. 


The BLM statement that germ cell hazard is probably 
minimal is belied by BLM statements on L-38: 
"Three...positive responses were in tests with the 
fruitatly sthatymeasured genes mutationssinggermecelis. 
Positive results were also obtained in tests with mice 
which measured chromosome alterations in’germ cells. 
Positive responses in these types of assays indicate a 
potential for mutagenic hazard." (Emphasis added.) 


There is a human study that is of concern and the 
Supplement faLlls*toteite it, eltherPiorsatrazine, 
2,4-D, or amitrole, anywhere in the Supplement: 
Agricultural workers exposed predominantly to 2,4-D, 
amitrole, and atrazine were found to experience a 
25-fold increase in chromatid breaks and a 4-fold 
increase in chromatid gaps during,mid-season as opposed 





to off-season times of the year. Atrazine has been 
shown to. cause chromosome breaks in mouse bone 
marrow.! 


"A number of comprehensive reviews of the 2,4-D 
mutagenic data have indicated that it does not pose 
SIGNificant risk of ®humanegeneimutations. 2emtp. 13) 


Cite these numerous "comprehensive reviews." 


The only review cited on L-38 (concluding that although 
2,4-D has been shown to be mutagenic it is "without 
Significance as an environmental mutagenic hazard") is 
Newton and Dost (1981). Neither of these men are 
toxicologists, they are known for their defense of 
pesticides in general, and Frank Dost, at least in the 
past, has been notorious for his rather scientifically 
isolated position of maintaining that there are safe 
doses for carcinogens. 


Notwithstanding BLM's count of 2,4-D being positive in 
eight mutagenicity assays (USDA 1984) in Table 3-4 
(L-37)4 2,4-D has been found positive in 15 
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mutagenicity assays (USDA 1984). What kind of evidence 
1s needed for BLM to consider that a pesticide poses 
risk of mutations for humans? 


"Based On a worst-case estimate, the risk of heritable 
mutations from [2,4-D and picloram] would be no greater 
than thescancer risk." 


Cite your evidence for this statement from 
toxicological literature (and not a personal 
communication from David Brusick, please). There are 
chemicals that can be mutagenic without causing cancer. 
I am not aware that cancer risk (whatever that is, 
given the uncertainties of extrapolation from animals) 
is considered a measure of mutagenic risk in the 
scientific community. 


[feyou can'tecite evidence for this theory; drop it 
from the Supplement. I'm under the impression it is 
not based in the general toxicological literature. 


SYNERGISTIC EFFECTS 


"It 1s possible but unlikely that synergistic effects 
could occur as a result of exposure to two or more of 
the herbicides considered in this analysis." {(p. 13) 


There is no evidence for this statement and the BLM 
cites no evidence here, or on L-89 ("Synergistic 
Eerects: ). It is particularly meaningless in the 
absence of information about the inert ingredients 
present in each of the pesticide formulations. 


In its registration standard for picloram, the EPA 
notes thatdhuman sensitization study indicates the 
combination of 2,4-D and picloram is capable of 
producing sensitizing reactions which neither of the 
herbicides produce singly. 


A Dow Chemical Company study found that whereas sheep 
are not harmed by 30 daily doses of 72 mg/kg picloram, 
some sheep are killed by five daily geses of S3iGnmg/ kG 
picloram mixed with 134 mg/kg 2,4-D. 


The BLM notes atrazine and simazine in the combination, 
Folgard S,indicated carcinogenicity in one’ test and 
concluded that synergism is a possibility. 


Remove the statement that synergism is unlikely unless 


supporting evidence in the scientific literature is 
cited. (An article in the trade magazine, Farm 
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Supplier, by longtime Dow worker and 2,4-D proponent WR 
Mullison, is not an appropriate reference. L-89.) 


"EPA has considered the possibility of synergistic 
effects in these cases [i.e., combinations of 
herbicides used by the BLM] and found that the risk is 
notslsigqgnifticantaae Apes) 


(a) Which combinations are being considered? 


(b) No reference is given here or on L-89 for this 
statement. Remove it if you cannot cite evidence that 
the EPA has in fact "considered the possibility of 
synergistic effects" among the combinations. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 


"No one individualmember of the public is likely to 
receive repeated exposures to any of the herbicides..." 


This entire discussion of cumulative effects, in 
defiance of NEPA, makes no mention of the fact that the 
public is exposed to all kinds of pesticides repeatedly 
and in fact carry residues of some of the pesticides in 
their bodies. You are not spraying into a pristine 
environment. 


The comments of Carol Van Strum and Paul Merrell 
submitted to you for this Supplement (April 28, 1986) 
document some of the evidence available that must be 
considered when considering the effects of adding more 
herbicides to the environment. 


The BLM indicates that agriculture and related 
commercial operations exceed BLM and Forest Service 
Operations from year to year, making any cumulative 
effects from the BLM program negligible. 


While this argument is attractive in terms of avoiding 
responsibility,, it has no, validity biologically. 
Cumulative impacts are cumulative and for any one 
person, the straw that breaks their back can as easily 
be a tiny one as a large one. 


This is not a minor technical point. The reason a 
large number of people are opposed to chemical forestry 
is because they are concerned about all unnecessary 


additions of toxic chemicals inte their world whose 
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chemical poisoning is chronicled in the media every 
day. 


"Cumulative effects on workers have been considered 
throughout this analysis.” 


(a) The BLM does not cite any of numerous 
epidemiological studies showing higher incidence of 
cancer and other chronic and acute damage among 
pesticide applicators. (See Attachment C for several.) 


(b) How has the BLM considered cumulative effects on 
workers other than Lor cancer risk? 


(c) Two of the three Lavy studies cited by the BLM for 
worker exposure to herbicides were available to me (the 
BLM refused to send down a copy of the USDA report, 
Lavy, Mattice and Norris, 1984 to the Eugene District 
BLM office or to me directly for review during the 
comment period). In both Lavy, et al. 1982 and Lavy, et 
al. 1980, the researchers found that several of the 
workers came into the study with low levels of 
herbicidtes in their urine even though they had not 
sprayed within two weeks. The researchers were unable 
to account for this, other than guessing that perhaps 
the workers' clothes had some pesticide residues on 
them or they had come in contact with herbicides from 
their spray equipment. It doesn't matter: the fact 
is, pesticide applicators are around pesticides all the 
time and they do not come into BLM programs unburdened 
with pesticides. 


(d) For cancer risk, the BLM assumes that a worker 
employed 5 years will be exposed from 30 to 70 times. 
Thirty years' employment is estimated to yield 288-480 
exposures. (L-93 -L-$4). 


Cite evidence for these estimates. A simple survey of 
pesticide applicators hired for BLM work and Forest 
Service work will indicate whether they are exposed 6 
to 16 or more times a year on BLM and Forest Service 
projects and in other projects as well. The BLM is 
constrained by NEPA to consider programs other than its 
own when determining cumulative impacts. If every 
employer of humans for pesticide applications considers 
only the days the applicators work for them, the 
workers' elevated rates of cancer and other chronic 
disease will be accounted for by no one. 
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APPENDIX L: 


Human Health Risk Assessment for the 
Use of Herbicides in the 
Vegetation Management Programs of the 
U.S. Forest Service in 
Washington and Oregon and the 
Bureau of Land Management in Western Oregon 


WORST CASE ANALYSIS REQUIREMENTS 


The BLM lists 6 data gaps identified by the risk 
assessment. (L-17) 


The BLM needs to identify all major health damage data 
gaps, not just those for mutagenicity and 
carcinogenicity for all herbicides. For instance, on 
L-29, it is mentioned that there are no chronic studies 
for six of the herbicides. 


Attachment A will give BLM a start ona list of data 
gaps, for sthe 16 merbicides: 


"Worker exposure studies would cost approximately 
$200,000 per chemicals” )4L=17) 


Document this from worker studies that have been done 
On a single chemical. 


"The cost of measuring residues in plants and animals 
would be between $50,000 and $100,000 per chemical per 
plant or animal.” (L=-17) 


Document this. Numerous individuals, agencies, and 
cities have had tests run for residues of a known 
pesticide following an aerial or other spray program. 
Document the costs of some of these simple residue 
tests. NCAP doubts measuring 2,4-D on berries 
following an aerial spray project would cost $50,000. 


The BLM indicates synergistic studies would be 
expensive because there are 120 possible pairs of the 
l6é,herbicides -s.(L=!2) 
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NCAP 38: Choose a pair that is priority because of its 
likelihood or indicated danger® (e.g., 2,4-D and 
picioram).. 


BLM 39: Filling the data gaps is considered exorbitant. (L-18) 


NCAP 39: Filling all data gaps will always be exorbitantly 
expensive. Filling oriority data gaps will not. 


BLM 40: The BLM estimates $50,000 to $100,000 for each 
mutsgenicity test. (L-17) 


NCAP 40: Document this. . Dr. Ruth Shearer supervised the conduct 
of several crucial endothall mutagenicity tests for 
Seattle Metro for $30,000 total. These tests settled a 
discrepancy between chemical company tests showing no 
mutagenicity and independent studies showing 
mutagenicity. Mutagenic potential of endothall at very 
low doses and in tests considered indicative of 
Carcinogenicity wes” found’. 


BLM 41: "The probability of mutagenic activity was based on 
available cancer data." (L-18) 


NCAP 41: Document the toxicological soundness of this. See NCAP 
Sees 


BLM 42: “The worst case analysis for synergistic effects assumed 
that these effects could occur.” 


NCAP 42: Where? What analysis of what that might mean took 
place regarding "these effects"? 


BLM 43: The BLM indicates there is an oncogenicity study with 
negative results for glyphosate. (L-18) 


NCAP 43: Cite it. The EPA (1984k) reference cited by the BLM 
as indicating "nononcogenic at HDT" lists no 
oncogenicity studies. It does cite a feeding study, 
bue that is not an oncogenicity study. 


BLM 44: The BLM indicates there are three oncogenicity studies 
for picloram that are negative. (L-18) 


NCAP 44: Cite them. The EPA reference given by the BLM (EPA 
1984m) cites one positive oncogenicity study and one 
negative. The Mullison 1985 reference cites the same 
two studies, plus an invalid IBT study and a feeding 
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Study that has gone 12 months with no indication that 
tumors have been looked for. 


It is distressing (not to say illegal) for the BLM or 
Labat-Anderson or whdéver to falsely report the content 
of references and cite invalid studies. 


The BLM indicates there is a negative oncogenicity 
Study for bromacia: ({U-1S)) 


Cite it. The EPA (1984d) reference notes one positive 
oncogenicity study. It indicates that there is 

another feeding/oncogenic study, but gives no 
oncogenicity results for. it. The EPA (1985e) reference 
was requested by NCAP in a Freedom of Information Act 
request on March 5 and it has not been sent. 


The BLM indicates there are two negative oncogenicity 
studies for 2,4-DP. (t-1%) 


Cite them. The EPA (1984f) reference cited by the BLM 
lists only two oncogenicity studies: one negative and 
one positive at all doses tested. 


HAZARD ANALYSIS 


"EPA has compiled 'science chapters' on many of the 
herbicides (amitrole, bromacil, dicamba, diuron, 
hexazinone, picloram, and simazine) and these are also 
avallable from EPA." 


They are not, at least yet. Dr. Ruth Shearer has had a 
FOIA request intto the EPA for science chapters on 
atrazine, amitrole, bromacil, dicamba, diuron, and 
Simazine since February 12, 1985. They have not 
arrived. 


"In no cases were studies used that have been 
invalidated by EPA." (L-25) 


Wrong. See, e.g., NCAP 44. 67,70, 71. 


The BLM indicates that results of laboratory toxicity 
tests can be "directly extrapolated to humans with some 
adjustment made for differences in body weight and body 
surface area." (L-26) 

gat, 
No. Adjustments need to be made for species 
differences (a 10X factor for extrapolation from 


BLM 50: 


NCAP 50: 


BEM Sil: 


NCAP 51: 


BisMerSi2i: 


NCAP 52: 


BLM 753% 


NCAP 53:5 
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laboratory animals to humans and a 10X factor for 
normal variation in heterogeneous populations). This 
resulting 100X factor does not account for sensitive 
individuals. Although the BLM indicates that this 
toxicity testing discussion is drawn from Doull et al. 
(1980) and Doull makes it very clear that these two 
factors need to be considered (p. 23 and p. 26), the 
BLM never mentions it. 


"Ssubenronic coxrcity studies... .usulally last’ from a few 


dayseto; symonths (3 to 90 days)...” (L-26) 


Subchronic studies last a few weeks to 3 months. 


"Chronic studies... .normally last 2) ‘to 7 years but 
generally more than one-half the test species' 
lifetime." (L=-26) 


Cite your reference for this. 


There's no such thing as "chronic studies." There are 
“chronic effects studies” and“chronic testing: Chronic 
testing includes chronic health effects, oncogenicity, 
teratogenicity, and reproductive studies. Chronic 
health effects studies generally last 1-2 years. 
Oncogenicity studies last more than one-half the test 
species' lifetime. Teratogenicity studies don't go on 
2=Jeyears. ~ Reproductive studies “go” for 2 or 3 
generations and, depending on the animal, can be 
completed in less than one year. 


"Toxic symptoms displayed by the animals are recorded 
throughout [acute toxicity studies]."  (L-26) 


Cite your reference. 


Some acute toxicity studies record grossly obvious 
symptoms suc ,as.whether cheranimal “can*t’ get up on its 
legs. Mos tS adtes don sty-dosthat: 


Table 3-1 is entitled “Acute toxicity classification 
and acute toxicities of the 16 herbicides and other 
chemicals," and is a listing of ‘oral LD. 0S- 2 7) 


The title is not accurate. Never talk about "acute 
toxicity" when you are talking about “acute lethal 


dose." 
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NCAP 54: 


BEM oe 


NCAP. 455): 


BLM 56: 


NCAP 56: 


BLM 573 


NGAP SS: 


BLM 58: 


NCAP. 58; 
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Those chemicals listed as of severe toxicity are cited 
as having an LD. of 0-50 mg/kg. 


What chemical kills half a population of test animals 
at 0 mg/kg? 


On p. L-29, two sections are called "“Subchronic 
TOXICItyY Studies” and Chronic TOxXICICYmoulGr es cn 


These must be called "Subchronic Testing Studies" and 
“"ChroniceTesting: studies 


"Reproduction studies...determine the effect of the 
chemical on reproductive success as indicated by 
fertplity y(production’ of sreproductive, cells), 
fetotoxicity (direct toxicity to the developing fetus), 
and survival and weight of offspring. juL=29) 


These are inaccurate. The sentence should read, 
",...fertility (whether or not reproductive cells 
produce a zygote or embryo), fetotoxicity (weight and 
litter size atybirth)y) and: postnatal survival...” 


"Carcinogenicity tests (cancer studies or oncogenicity 
studies) examine the potential for a chemical to cause 
cancerous (malignant) tumors when fed in the diet over 
ther animad “se lifetimes "ay iti 29) 


Inaccurate. Should read “Oncogenicity tests examine 
tne potential for a chemical to cause benign and 
malignant tumors..." The observation of benign tumors 
is generally extrapolated to concern that humans will 
experience cancer, since benign tumors are often 
precursors of malignant tumors. 


"Threshold Toxicity of the 16 Herbicides" summarizes 
Tels! tsi OLe dozensmomesubehisonl CG, GhROnlG wecepnoductive, 
and teratogenic studies. (R297 = St 3,5)) 


No studies are cited, merely EPA "tox one-liners." 


nhere garewnorclinicalerneports discussed storuany of -the 
16 herbicides. Such reports are important, since all 
of these toxicity tests are performed only on the 
active ingredient and clinical and epidemiological 
studies record results of exposure to full 
formulations. 


BLM 59: 


NCAP 59): 


BLM 60: 


NCAP 60: 


BieMeone: 


NCAP 61: 
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The EPA describes chronic results for two simazine 
2-year feeding studies (rat and dog) and then states 
EPA has determined that chronic toxicity could not be 
determined from either of these studies. (L-35) 


Re the studies are inadequate for determining chronic 
toxicity, then don't cite them for chronic toxicity and 
don't use them in Table 3-2 for "lowest systemic NOEL." 


In 1984, the EPA registration standard for simazine 
indicated that 1¢ had zero tests*'on) file for chronic 
toxicity, oncogenicity, teratogenicity, or 
mutagenicity. And yet the BLM produces precise numbers 
for simazine in its 160 margins-of-safety tables. 


"Dogs excrete triclopyr at a slower rate 
than...humans." 


Cite your evidence. 


"A systemic NOEL of 30 mg/kg/day [triclopyr] was 
established for both rat and mouse 2-year feeding 
Studies (EPA 198457) USDA; 1984).". (L=-35) 


No feeding studies are cited in EPA 1984p. In fact, 
this April 30, 1984 EPA summary of studies on file for 
triecLlepyracitesezerorschronic toxicity,steratogenicity, 
mutagenicity, or oncogenicity studies. The only 
studies cited are acute studies. 


Allvecnhronic toxicity studies cited in USDA (1984) are 
referenced to a 1983 Dow Chemical Company "technical 
data sheet" and the Weed Science Society of America 
Herbicide Handbook. If these studies cited by Dow on 
their 1983 data sheet are adequate, why does the EPA 
Nave GENO couroni Cc etoxicity cests on file) for triclopyr by 
mid-1984? 


It is unacceptable to cite proprietary data and the 
Weed Science Society herbicide handbook as sources for 
triclopyr toxicology information. 


EPA reviewed a draft of this EIS and the reviewer of 
the BLM's treatment of triclopyr indicated that BLM 
would not be able to establish a margin of safety for 
Ericlopyr: © [A] Margin of Safety cannot be established 
for Triclopyr - the studies used to establish rat 
oncogenic potential and an ADI were found inadequate 
(IBT data).... [NJeither the 6-month dog subchronic 
study nor the rat chronic study meet minimum standards 
and are not adequate to establish an ADI. The 
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NCAP 62: 


BLM 63: 


NCAP 63: 
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oncogenic potential of Triclopyr, at present, remains 
unknown." (EPA, 1985d). : 


Why does the BLM cite the 6-month dog subchronic study 
and the rat chronic study? Has it reviewed them 
independently and found that EPA'S evaluation of the studies 
as inadequate is wrong? 


Cite the authority for establishing margins of safety 
for triclopyr among the 160 margin of safety tables. 
For instance, how did BLM determine that the public 
would have a margin of safety of 4,500 from eating bird 
after 40 acres were sprayed with triclopyr with a 
helicopter? (fable C-123 ,,L=162).. Can't we, agree that 
that quantification is inappropriate? Even aside from 
not having the faintest idea what inert ingredients are 
in the triclopyr formulation? 


The BLM indicates that it doesn't know what symptoms 
were observed in the diuron dog feeding study it uses 
for its Towest NOEL. © (L-34) 


This illustrates the absurdity of looking only at 
secondary sources. The BLM is calculating margins of 
safety from a NOEL in a feeding study whose health 
damage the BLM knows zero about. The EPA has 
apparently not evaluated the study because it has not 
given it’avcoresgrades (EPA .1984i1)..,/ The BLM can’t 
inform the public about the potential effects of diuron 
because it hasn't looked at any of the studies. 


Diuron is the pesticide that contains TCAB, which has 
the potential of causing chloracne at levels as low as 
TCDD-caused chloracne (see NCAP 17). 


The chronic toxicity studies cited for dalapon are a 
1960 study in Agricultural and Food Chemistry and two 
unpublished Dow Chemical company teratology studies 
Heel Mes (Giessh) 


As o£. 1982, the. EPA had zero chronic LoxIeLey, 
oncogenicity, teratogenicity, or reproduction studies 
on file for dalapon (EPA, 1984g). 


Indicate the data gaps for dalapon. 


Mutagenicity of the 16“Herbicides 


BLM 64: 


NCAP 64: 


BEMmo Sn 


NCAP 65: 


BLM 66: 


NCAP 66: 


BLM 67: 


NCAP 67: 


BLM 68: 


NCAP 68: 
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Table 3-3 indicates that tests for detecting primary DNA 
damage are not applicable to ‘determine human 
mutagenicity. The reference for this is a personal 
communication with David Brusick in the 1985 USDA gypsy 
motheE lS. 


Cite a source other than personal communication with 
David Brusick for a determination that one entire set 
of mutagenicity assays is "not applicable" to human 
mutagenicity. The BLM is under a NEPA obligation to 
insure that its methodology has scientific integrity. 
THGwApL a) 25, 81 983 on4eOUCFR. 1502.22 speaks of ithe 
requirement to rely on "theoretical 
approaches...generally accepted in the scientific 
community.” 


Either cite a published reference in a respected 
toxicological source for this novel idea or get rid of 
phi 


All mutation tests are relevant to human mutagenicity 
because DNA is universal among living organisms. 


Table 3-4 summarizes mutagenicity and carcinogenicity 
data on the 16 herbicides. (L-37) 


This table has an extraordinary number of falsehoods in 
ite esance this is the only table’NCAP studied 
intensively, it brings into question all ‘that BLM cites 
inethis entire EIS.  The® following: 10° comments: (NCAP 
66—-75)) refer ito this? table. 


Amitrole: "Nonmutagenic 63/69 assays (USDA 1984); 
Amitrole does not present potential for heritable 
genetic effects (EPA, 1985a)." 

Amitrole: Mutagenic 11/62 assays (USDA 1984). EPA 
(1985a) has not been made available to NCAP despite a 
March 5, 1986 FOIA. 

Asulam: "“Nonmutagenic in 3 assays (EPA, 1984b)." 
Asulam: Nonmutagenic in one assay; the other two 
assays have been judged invalid (EPA, 1984b). 
Atrazine: "Mutagenic in 15/33 assays (EPA, 1984c)." 


Atrazine: Nonmutagenic in 2 assays; 2 other assays 
judged unacceptable (EPA, 1984c). 
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NCAP 69; 


BEMe Ol: 


NCAP 70: 


BLM 71: 


NCAP 71: 


BLM 72: 


NCAP 72: 


BiMee ors 


NGA Paes 


BLM 74: 


NCAP 74: 


2s 


Hmm. Perhaps the BLM meant to refer to USDA (1984) in 
which atrazine was positive in 19/38 assays. 


See NCAP 27. 


2,4-D: "Nonmutagenic in 23/31 assays (USDA, 1984)." 


2,4=D:. .Mutagenic in 15744 assays (USDA, 1984) % 


2,4-DP: "Nonmutagenic in 4/8 assays (EPA, 1984f)." 


2,4-DP: Mutagenic in 3/7 assays; an 8th assay judged 
invalTaretEPaA,. 19s4f): 


Glyphosate: "Nonmutagenic in 8 assays (EPA, 1984k)." 
Glyphosate: Nonmutagenic in 7 assays; an 8th assay 
judged unacceptable, a 9th assay an invalid IBT study 
(EPA 1984k). 

Is the BLM citing the unacceptable study or the invalid 
sittudy as Ltsesth? 

Hexazinone: "Nonmutagenic in 5/6 test systems (USDA, 
ee Neh ar 

Hexazinone: Mutagenic in 1/5 test systems (USDA, 
1984). 

Picloram: “Nonmutagenic in 9/10 assays (USDA, 1984).” 
All tests cited in USDA (1984) are tests done in 


1972-1978. As of 1984, the EPA had zero mutagenicity 
tests on filestorspicloram.  Why2 


Simazine: "Nonmutagenic in 12/14 studies (USDA 1984)." 


Like atrazine, Simazine is not mutagenic in the Ames 
test. However, both atrazine and simazine are 
mutagenic after plant activiation. Simazine has b gn 
found t932§ positive for mutagenicity in bacteria, 
plantsy and Drosophila (a fly) - Plewa writes of 
Simazine, "Thus, the majority of data reported in the 
investigations outlined above indicate 

that... simazine. ..2nduce [is both mutoticmandesand 
melotic chromosome aberrations and [is] biologically, 
activated into agents that induce point mutations." 


BUMeS: 


NCAP 75: 


BEMay 6 


NCAP 76: 


BEM: 


NCAP 77: 
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Look up these sources and cite them unless you find 
them unacceptable. If you dd, make sure you review all 
the other 12 nonmutagenic tests, too. 


"Nonmutagenic in 4/5 bacterial and cytogenetic assays 
(USDAG® 1984-e2P Als 985d)..." 


USDA 1984 cites three 1983 Dow Chemical Company 
studies. The organism is unknown in all three, the 
bacterial assay system is unspecified and the 
cytogenetic assay is unspecified. So how does Irving 
Mauer “of the EPA write in his review of this DEIS (EPA, 
19e8S5d)s that “In addition, we show negative BM 
cytogenetics, and negative bacterial repair"? How does 
Irving Mauer, let alone the BLM, know the two bacterial 
assays are different and the two cytogenetic assays are 
different? 


Why, if the studies are 1983 Dow Chemical Company 
studies, are there zero mutagenicity studies on file 
for triclopyr at the EPA as of the April 30, 1984 
MEdate,OL the file? (USDA I984p)e 

PiisSetable 3=<4 is a disaster. So is its 
interpretation. 


"EPA has determined that amitrole does not present a 
potential for genetic effects. The chemical induced 
transformations in four in vitro assays with mammalian 
cells (EPA, 1985a). EPA has Stated that these results 
Support cancer potential, but not necessarily mutagenic 
petential. *  (L=36) 


EPA (1985a) has not been provided to NCAP although it 
is referenced in this DEIS and NCAP requested it via 
FOIA on March 5. NCAP is anxious to learn how an 
herbicide that is positive in 11 mutagenicity assays 
does not present a potential for genetic effects. NCAP 
will also be interested to learn how amitrole can cause 
cancer, but not genetic damage. 


"Although these results [i.e., positive in a number of 
mutagenicity assays including alterations in mice germ 
cells] show that atrazine must be viewed as mutagenic 
at high levels of exposure, the degree of hazard to 
humans from low levels of exposure would be minimal.” 
(L=38) 


Cite your source for discussion cf high levels of 


exposure and estimation of minimal hazard. Atrazine is 
cited as being positive in 19 assays in USDA 1984. 
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Sudden Finish 


With time running out and a headache from sitting 15 hours 
Straight at this computer, NCAP respectfully bows out of 
continuing a point-by-point review of this DEIS. The following 
general warnings about the rest of this EIS are offered: 


ik 


The text discussion of the herbicides' mutagenicity and 
carcinogenicity is unsupportable by the evidence cited 
and is unsupportable by standard toxicological thought. 


The carcinogenicity half of, Tabler3-4)risas)flawedva 
piece of reporting as the mutagenicity half. (&-g.,See 
NCAP 43-46). 

The cancer potency presentation is unreadable and no 
formulas are given so that the public can determine how 
the cancer risk is ultimately determined using all factors. 


The exposure analysis makes numerous statements that 
Cannot be made without direct reference to supporting 
evidence. 


The exposure analysis indicates various factors that are 
purportedly taken into account but variously fails to 
indicate 


(a) the exact numbers that were plugged into the risk 
analysis for that factor; 


(do) the sources for the numbers that were plugged in; 
and 


(c) the formulas into which the numbers were plugged. 


The result is that the exposure analysis is 
unreviewable. 


The comparison of exposure to hazard to estimate risk is 
for nought if the inert ingredients and tneir toxicity 
are note lugged sin. 


The risk section inadequately informs the public of 
impacts because it speaks in terms of numerical margins 
of safety instead of in terms of specific symptoms. 


A major source of information regarding risk from these 
pesticides has been ignored by the Supplement: reports 
of damage that have been recorded following exposure 
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to these pesticides Loethe clinical literature, in 
California's State pesticide incident reporting system 
and in BLM and Forest Service worker files. 


7. Critical published experimental literature has not been 
Cited in many instances (see Attachment B, the narrative 
statement of Ruth Shearer in NCAP v. Block. for a plain 
English presentation of some of these Studies). 


The following problems are endemic throughout the DEIS and 
require that it be reissued as a new DEIS: 


1. Many statements are not referenced to supporting 
evidence. 


2. References cited do not support the statements to which 
they are referenced. 


3. Conclusions are drawn using methodology that is not 
toxicologically professional. 


4. Crucial Titerature has not been located. 


NCAP suggests that the BLM reissue its DEIS after a major 
rewrite because the document lacks basic scientific integrity in 
its present form. If the BLM feels that it would be helpful for 
NCAP to complete its point-by-point list of problems with the 
Current Supplement, we will. If BLM feels that it would be 
nelptul for NCAP to provide studies from its files that have not 
been included in the current Supplement, we will. 


NCAP believes it has sufficiently establishec basic patterns 
of deficiencies that the BLM can easily continue the same 
analysis on the second half of this Supplement. 


Sincerely, 
Meu 4.0 Brus 


MaryoHs O Brien, Ph... 
NCAP Information Coordinator 


Attachment A: Excerpts from Appendix A (Summaries of Individual 
Pesticide Registration Standards by Patrick Hoge 
and Gawrie Mott In Lawrie Mott. ©1986. Pesticide 
Reregistration: An Evaluation of EPA's Progress. 
San Francisco: Natural Resources Defense Council. 
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Attachment B: 


Attachment C: 


Narrative Statement by Ruth Shearer in NCAP v. 
Block (1983): Toxicity of Herbicides Used by 
Region 6 Forest Service and Oregon BLM. 





Moses, Marion. 1986. Epidemiologic Studies of Cancer 


in Humans Related to Farming, Agricultural Work, or 
Pesticide Application or Manufacturing Abstracts. Unpublished 
list of epidemiological studies distributed by National 


Farm Workers Health Group, Keene, California. 
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ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 EUGENE, G&BXDEE PXAEDD (503) 344-5044 
DEC 23 1987 


ae 


Vegetation Management, ELS Team 

Forest Service 

PO Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 December 19, 1987 


Dear Eis, teat, 


i an writing now a comment) thate will appear later in our 
formal comments, but a concern came up Fridav, December 18 that I 
want to inform you about. 


NCAP has been intending to comment on the fact that you have 
Note indicaced what wormulatiions vou intend, sio, wse, ins Reaion 67, 
NUS travers iondivs Lndicalteidy le, tagmedioents whac may be (used tom ki tl 
palm csi. AS) NOt ec einigic Tews Sty. Ou ain eure Wid Giemnc ic .c mele: 
ingredients are mixed with solvents, preservatives, 
EQ pha Lo VgelibeVioni LRA EVeChem 1 CiSClo bhi qehyS bearihIl pevepsulvbealinsyeyigl Wok ieleleyie Ble} 
mcr Peebles EMropienel ey TEA Se ge SHeval Neiel EV ieee 


OnE riday j. Decesbern lS, st Leamied from Ralish  Urgqnit scone 
(attorney witn California Rural Legal Assistance Foundation and a 
pDrELnNichpa lL vaktcnom On paseo oe meen Doe he Demisic tis re vent ommnc talon 
Callrornia) that he hasmrecenel oar ned mor a sa VO reda tas gaupesn 
pesvicide neqistyationm dura. 


AS WOU iknow, anos cea Cenc ommeh as me ane Olin S Sqr O nln stall mGiaee Salen 
Ene! (cit Onc) eelbstisictiisied a Pam aslcmaCStegt a mmo COGe mi canter ters tsi, 
Penrod ceive Bem moctionr. Ralip Bichestone mac vecenuly Meanned 
Ghat 27 cace (ha acute mtoxnic ity base usm Unositenomesis ciem tre As 
YOu, “also Kn Ow, Clinon cme ShicGctismis cildi es som om enor > dion Lye O Nee cis 
known ingredients Un galoest vcidesLornulacvonwomlyacaneecma cite 
LOxUCcreywtesies (LD, 4: eermal Sensitization, eye Iuritation)) are 
resULred lore recast rata Onmot mao rmMthat a Omisr. As the enclosed 
article on Larmvorcer 1 binos st mommescpOs umes CO mdm It wnelinea i 
PrOparsite, formnulatvone il tims era ce si mmc emo d mit CU AiamE Onset Uesale Om 
Can be of —exructal srgquniticance sas scOmwmer hie racutce Ganieeb 
exGCens Lon, Caron e meth rects syi Vom .curs 


Rapin Lignesitiones nas, Learned stron soncone whom. seeG. amis bar 
with the toxicological data base being reviewed by tne California 
Departmnenteot FooclandsAgruicnLtunresineacconcanceswieneAD mo 4, 
Chat, anpacutestoxiclityestudyesubnietedatO mean pa rte wlan 
formulation will noteexist,  butebemretexencedmtomangsacute 
toxicity study for anothex £Lormulatiaon. That, acute toxics ty 
study for the other formulation will not exist; it will reference 
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an acute toxicity study fer another formulation. This 


referencing continues until one realizes that the required acute 
toxicity data base simoly does not exist. 


Ralph Lightstone indicates tnat in Urewoubleeys , teiesNsy jeW=y Gijp\c! 
others will request a legislative Lnvie’s Egatlonmo fs tiis 
Sawa ceon. While this’ relates! tothe data base available ‘to 
CDFA, tnis is generally the same data base available to the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


NCAP requests that the Forest Service indicate (1) the 
formulations it actually intends to use for vegetation 
Management; and (2) tne acute toxicity data base available for 
each of these formulations; and (3) evidence that the acute 
toxicity tests were done with those formulations and not merely 
merenencea tor testsewichmotner formulations. 


If in fact the problem is not as great as Ralpn Lienhtstone 
has been informed, that will be fine: We will have information 
from the extrenely minimal required data on the full 
Homma evoOnsi. One chemotnieranand,  Lrecnemacutesdatamoasie tor Lule! 
fommulaclons is jin fact very poorly developed (on ton of tte 
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Outbreak of Omite-CR-Induced Dermatitis 
Among Orange Pickers in Tulare 


County. Caliternic 


L. Duncan Scunders, MBBCh; Richard G. Ames, PhD, MPH; James B. Knack, PhD; and 


Richard J. Jackson, MD, MPH 


Ag outbresk of dermatitis cases among 198 orange pickers 
employed by as Tulare County, California, packizghouse was 
investigated. Dermatitis was contracted by 114 (58%) of the 
193 workers exposed when Omite-CR-treated fields were har- 
vested. The dermatitis occurred predominaatly in the exposed 

~s of the neck and chest. A dose-response association with 
1atitis was suggested for Omite-CR exposure, but not for 

.zol, Omite-CR + Carzol, or other pesticides. Because no 
violations of pesticide preharvest tatervals or application rates 
were found, it appears that residue degradation was not given 
adequate coasideration in the ‘registration of Omite-CR, thus 
compromising the safety of the worker. 


n the period April 30 through May 12, 1986, 134 of 

198 orange pickers (six crews) who worked for a 
citrus packer in Tulare County, California, developed 
dermatitis thought to be related to Omite-CR (Uniroyal 
Chemical Company) exposure. These pickers typically 
worked a ten-hour day, six-day-a-week schedule and had 
harvested 80 orchards between Jan 1 and May 12, 1936. 
The dermatitis outbreak was important in both scope 
and severity. It was the largest outbreak of pesticide- 
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associated dermatitis reported in California,’ and one 
third of the cases reported peeling (exfoliation), | indi-— 
cating severe dermatitis. When the outbreak was re> 
ported to the California Department of Food and Agri- 
culture (CDFA) and the California Department of 
Health Services (CDHS), each agency began independ- 
ent investigations of the episode. This report presents 
the epidemiologic investigation conducted by the CDHS, 
but also incorporates the leaf residue degradation func- 
tion estimated by CDFA. 

The main objectives of the epidemiologic investigation 
were to document the incidence, severity, and nature of 
the dermatitis, and any other related morbidity; to 
establish the relationship between the incidence of the 
dermatitis and exposure to any pesticides that might 
have been sprayed on the orange trees; and, to identify 
other risk factors that might have influenced the inci- 
dence of the dermatitis. 


Background 


For all cases of suspected pesticide illness, California 
law, beginning in 1974, has required physicians to file 
Pesticide Illness Reports (PIRs) with local health de- 
partments within 24 hours; these agencies must then 
notify the CDFA, CDHS, and the County Agricultural 
Commissioner within seven working days.” The PIRs for 
these 114 dermatitis cases provide basic information for 
this study as well as an official count of the dermatitis 
cases. 

Between 1974 and 1983, 3,952 confirmed pesticide- 
associated skin injuries were reported among California 
workers, 401 of which were attributed to pesticides 
containing propargite.* Propargite is the active ingre- 
dient in Omite-30W, a miticide widely used on grapes 
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in California. Propargite is also the active ingredient of 
Omite-CR, recently formulated for use on citrus; this 
pesticide had 1 just begun to receive widespread u use. in 
Tulare ‘County w “when | the « dermatitis outbreak odcurred. 
The dermatitis among the « orange pickers was reported 
to be “almost identical” to the dermatitis seen among 
grape workers exposed to Omite-3OW (personal com- 
munication, Tulare County Agricultural Commissioner). 
Also, Omite-CR was reported to be the pesticide common 
to the dermatitis cases, although it was determined that 
each crew was also exposed to formetanate hydrochiv- 
ride (Carzol, NOR-AM) either as a tank mix with the 
Omite-CR or as a separate spray. For these reasons, 
Omite-CR was seen as the probable cause for the der- 
matitis outbreak, but Carzol, or an interaction between 
Omite-CR and Carzol, was also considered as a possible 
cause. 

Omite-30W and Omite-CR are wettable powders con- 
taining 30% propargite (2-{4-(1,1-dimethylethyl) phen- 
oxy}cyclohexyl-2-propynyl sulfite). Omite has an oral 
LD, in the rat of 2,200 mg/kg, indicating low oral 
toxicity.* Dermal studies in the rabbit, however, have 
shown second-degree chemical burns when technical 
grade Omite (100% propargite) was occluded to the 
skin for 24 hours (data on file with CDFA). Eye irrita- 


tion from Omite-30W has also been reported among 


grape workers.' 

The new formulation, Omite-CR, was developed by 
changing only the inert ingredients hich _ _are _the 
manufacturer’s trade se secrets). ‘The stated | purpose ‘of 
‘this change was to prevent leaf burn when used on 
citrus by reducing contact between. 1 the prapargite graa- 
ules and the_ citrus ‘leaves through a coating of inert 
ingredients. . A 24-hour reentry anda “seven-day prehar- 
vest interval are stated on the Omite-CR package label. 
Omite-CR was used in limited quantities in 1985, and 
then applied to an estimated 20% to 30% of the 90,000 
acres of oranges in Tulare County in 1986 (personal 
communication, Office of the Tulare County Agricul- 
tural Commissioner). 

When Omite-CR was submitted to the California De- 
partment of Food and Agriculture for registration, at- 
tention apparently was paid only to the fact that the 
active ingredient (30% propargite) remained un- 
changed, and that the active ingredient did not form 
compounds with the new inert ; ingredients. “Therefore, 
the reformulation was deemed a nonsubstantive enange. 
Registration occurred without requiring further data 
to be developed. No additional health and safety data 
for the new formulation were supplied by the manufac- 
turer 

Omite-CR was registered as a nonrestricted pesticide 
in California. This allowed growers to buy the compound 
and use it without filing a plan or seeking prior approval 
for its use. However, the growers were responsible for 
following the package label instructions governing the 
crops on which it may be used, its application rate 
(pounds per acre), frequency of application, reentry, 
and preharvest intervals (time between application and 
harvest), as well as any state and county regulations 
governing its use. 
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In looking for a cause for the dermatitis we considered 
whether (1) Omite-CR alone was responsible for the 
dermatitis; (2) Carzol alone was responsible; or (3) an 
interaction between Omite-CR and Carzol was respon- 
sible. No other pesticides were used in quantity or with 
consistency in the orchards. 


Methods 


The data for the study were collected from several 
sources. All PIRs submitted from Tulare County cover- 
ing the period April 1 to May 12, 1986, were obtained. 
These reports contain the employer’s name; the employ- 
ee’s name, age, and sex; the diagnosis, including symp- 
toms and parts of the body affected, tests ordered and 
treatment given; date of onset of the illness; the date 
the patient was seen; and the name and address of the 
physician making the diagnosis. A case was defined as 
a person who worked for the packing company with a 
PIR on which a diagnosis of dermatitis with onset after 
April 1 was recorded. 

All pesticide spraying records were obtained for each 
field harvested, as well as the dates and hours that each 
crew worked in each field. The data from April 21 
through May 9, 1986, were used to examine the time- 
order relationship between exposure to Omite-CR and 
onset of dermatitis and to calculate cumulative hours of 
exposure to Omite-CR, Carzol, Omite + Carzol, and 
other pesticides. 

Daily temperature maximums for January through 
may were obtained for two weather stations nearby the 
harvested areas. 

Representatives were interviewed from the California 
Department of Food and Agriculture, the Tulare County 
Health Department, the Tulare County Agricultural 
Commissioner, the management of the citrus packing- 
house, and Uniroyal Chemical Company, the manufac- 
turer of Omite-CR. 

Three of the six crews of orange pickers were inter- 
viewed (88 workers) using a standardized question- 
naire. All interviews were conducted in Spanish, some 
using interpreters, others directly in Spanish. The data 
collected included presence and date of onset of the 
dermatitis; distribution and nature of the dermatitis; 
whether or not a physician was seen; body surfaces 
usually exposed while picking oranges; previous history 
of dermatitis; recent history of open cuts and wounds; 
previous atopic history (asthma and other allergic re- 
sponses); description of any other illnesses, including 
eye irritations; and, the neck, face, and upper chest of 
each interviewee were examined for dermatitis. 

The CDFA estimated the dislodgable foliar residue 
degradation function for Omite-CR from 127 leaf sam- 
ples taken one to 42 days postharvest from trees in the 
citrus groves associated with the dermatitis outbreak. 
The least-squares linear regression equation was: Y = 
3.597 — 0.084 X + e (personal communication, Mr. 
Clifford Smith, CDFA). In this equation Yis the dislodg- 
able foliar residue in micrograms per square centimeter 
of leaf surface, X is the days since application, and eis 
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the error term. The coefficient of determination is 0.40, 
indicating that 40% of the variation in dislodgable 

mite-CR residues is explained by days since applica- 

on. (All applications used 10.5 or 12 lb of Omite-CR 
mixed with approximately 1,000 gal of water per acre.) 
This function shows a decrease of 0.084 g/cm’ of Omite- 
CR dislodgable foliar residue per day for each day since 
application. It was employed in our analysis to project 
foliar residue concentrations on harvest days. Residue- 
hours of exposure on the harvest day were calculated 
by multiplying projected residue levels for each field by 
the number of hours spent harvesting. When a workday 
was split among several fields and involved multiple 
exposures to Omite-CR, the residue-hours for each field 
were summed. Residue-hours for Carzol were not cal- 
culated because Carzol does not degrade on citrus foli- 
age.° Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient (R,) was 
used to quantify the associations between the percent 
dermatitis incidence for each crew and crew-based in- 
dexes of residue-hours of Omite-CR and cumulative 
hours of exposure to Omite-CR, Carzol, Omite + Carzol, 
and other pesticides. 


Results 


Exposure to Omite-CR-treated fields began April 26, 
1986. The outbreak of dermatitis among these orange 
pickers started on April 30, 1986, and ended by May 12, 
1986, when emergency extended reentry regulations for 

nite-CR were introduced by Tulare County (Figure). 

ly 4 more cases were reported in the week following 
ene outbreak period. For all crews, Omite-CR exposure 
preceded the onset of dermatitis; in five of the six crews, 
repetitive exposure to Omite-CR preceded the onset of 
dermatitis. The interval between first Omite-CR expo- 
sure and first onset of dermatitis ranged from zero to 
four days. 

Of 198 workers, 114 fulfilled the dermatitis case 
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definition. The number of cases and the incidence rates 
of dermatitis by crew, based upon the PIR reports, are 
presented in Table 1. These incidence rates ranged from 
23% to 78%. There were eight females among the cases. 
Eighty per cent were between 20 and 39 years of age. 
All exposed+workers were of Hispanic origin. 

Interviews were conducted 2 weeks after the initiai 
onset of illnesses with 88 (95%) of the 93 pickers in 
three work crews, of whom 57 (65%) reported derma- 
titis. Some interviewees reported they had the derma- 
titis, but did not see a physician. Thus, the physician’s 
PIR reports represent an undercount of the actual 
dermatitis incidence. 

The dermatitis occurred most commonly on skin usu- 
ally exposed during the workday. All workers whom we 
observed wore cotton gloves, canvas gauntlets from 
wrist to elbow, long trousers, long-sleeved shirts, and 
frequently wore hats, leaving only the face and varying 
amounts of the neck and upper chest exposed. Major 
dermatitis areas included the neck (81%), chest (42%), 
and shoulders (35%) (Table 2). In a few persons, der- 
matitis appeared on the arms, face (usually on the 
sideburn area), and on the abdomen and thighs. 

The pickers with dermatitis reported the initial symp- 
toms to be redness (74%), itching (63%), and burning 
(60%) (Table 3). The initial phase of the dermatitis 
was followed by a variable clinical course which included 
the formation of small papules, small vesicles, weeping, 
crusting, peeling (exfoliation), and change of skin color 
(usually hyperpigmentation). 

Eye irritation was reported by 28 (32%) of the 88 
workers, seven of whom required treatment by a physi- 
cian. Workers with dermatitis had a higher incidence of 
eye irritation (837%) than workers without dermatitis 
(26%). However, this was not statistically significant 
(X* = 1.19, df= 1, P= .26). 

The amount of exposure per crew to the different 
pesticides was assembléd by the Tulare County Agricul- 
tural Commissioner. Each crew was ranked by cumula- 






DATE OF ONSET 
Figure. Dermatitis outbreak among orange pickers, by date of onset, Tulare County, California, April 26 to May 9, 1986. 
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TABLE 1 
Dermattis Incidence Rates by Crew 





Dermatitis Cases’ 








Claw Total No, Dermatitis Incidence Rates 
of Pickers efore After “%*) 
Omite Exposure Omite Exposure 

1 36 0 28 78 

2 37 0 24 65 

3 31 0 18 $8 

4 31 0 12 39 

5 37 0 26 70 

6 26 0 6 23 

All crews 198 0 114 58 





* Source: The 114 PIR reports filed with the state of California. 


TABLE 2 
Dermatitis Site in 57 Interviewed Workers Reporting Dermatitis 





Percent Reporting, 





Site Reported by Site" Workers 
Face 8.8 5 
Neck 80.7 46 
Chest 42.1 24 
Shoulders 35.1 20 
Abdomen 5's 3 
Arms 17.5 10 
Hands 0 0 
Legs 7.0 4 
Feet 1.8 1 
Workers reporting dermatitis _ 57 


* Source: Workers in crews interviewed by the California Deparment 
of Health Services. 


TABLE 3 
Dermatitis Symptoms in 57 Interviewed Workers with Dermautis 





Percent Reporting, 





Symptoms Reported by Symatom* Workers 
Redness 73.6 42 
Itching 63.2 36 
Burning $9.6 34 
Peeling 35.1 20 
Change in skin color 26.3 15 
Papules lies 10 
Small blisters 15.8 9 
Weeping 15.8 9 
Crusting 10.5 6 
Large blisters 1.8 1 
Ulcers 0 0 
Workers reporting dermatits _ 57 








* Source: Workers in crews interviewed by the California Department 
of Health Services. 


tive hours of Omite-CR, cumulative hours of Carzol, 
cumulative hours of Omite-CR + Carzol, and cumulative 
hours of other pesticides. Both indexes of Omite-CR 
exposure, namely residue-hours and cumulative hours 
of Omite-CR exposure, correlated in the predicted di- 
rection with dermatitis incidence; R, = 0.60 and 0.43, 
respectively. Cumulative hours of Carzol exposure were 
less highly correlated with dermatitis incidence, R, = 
0.32. An inverse association between cumulative hours 
of exposure to pesticides other than Omite-CR and Car- 
zol was found, R, = —0.60. Note that this correlation 
indicates that crews with higher exposure have lower 


incidence of dermatitis. The strength of association 
between Omite-CR + Carzol exposure and dermatitis 
incidence is similar to the association with Omite-CR 
alone, R, = 0.43. 

No statistically significant associations were found 
between dermatitis and sex (Fisher's exact test, two- 
tailed, P= .51, interview data), age (X° = 8.42, df= 5, 
P= .13), or previous history of dermatitis (X* = 0.05, 
df=1, P= .86, interview data) 

During the period of exposure to Omite-CR, April 26 
through May 12, 1986, maximum ambient temperatures 
on harvest days when dermatitis occurred averaged one 
or two degrees higher than on days when dermatitis did 
not occur. High temperatures during this period ranged 
from a low of 66 to a high of 84°F. 


Niscussion 


Omite-CR was identified as the probable cause of the 
dermatitis outbreak among orange pickers in this Tu- 
lare County episode based upon the following pattern of 
evidence: 

1. No cases of dermatitis occurred before exposure to 
Omite-CR. When exposure did occur, incidence rates 
per crew ranged from 23% to 785. When exposure 
stopped due to an extended reentry period for Omite- 
CR-treated fields, so too did the outoreak ot dermatitis. 
Dermatitis occurred in one crew exposed to Omite-CR 
prior to exposure to Carzol. 

2. A dose-response relationship was suggested be- 
tween the crew-based measures of Omite-CR exposure 
and the incidence rates of dermatitis in the six crews 
using two mezsures of 2xposure. Residue-bours of 
Omite-CR, rbica accs -mation on exposure to dis- 
lodgable revidue over and a*-v> t*=' obtained through 
a knowled-2 of mnie wu uative hours of exposure 
correlated ever sions ° 2..y with the incidence of der- 
matitis than did «se latter, thereby strengthening a 
dose-response interpretation. Measures of individual ex- 
posures were not available, therefore crew-based meas- 
ures were used. 

3. The biologic plausibility fo: Omite-CR ta caus= 
dermatitis is suggeste? ' y the report ofa rabbit dermal 
occlusion test in whicn technical grade Omite (100% 
propargite) produced second-degree chemical burns 
when occluded to the skin for a 24-hour period. Adai- 
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tional support’is found in numerous PIR reports; 401 
cases of dermatitis associated with exposure to propar- 
gite were recorded in California from 1974 to 1983." 

4. Other exposures and factors did not appearyto 

edict dermatitis. Neither Carzol alone, nor other pes- 
ticides, nor a past history of dermatitis, were strongly 
associated with current dermatitis outcome. The asso- 
ciation between Omite-CR + Carzol and dermatitis in- 
cidence was similar to that of Omite alone. A ‘synergistic 
effect of Omite and Carzol is thus’ not supported by the 
data. Higher temperatures may ‘play a minor role in the 
dermatitis; however, the temperatures were not exces- 
sive during the outbreak period and days on which 
dermatitis occurred were only one or two degrees higher 
than days on which it did not occur. Although it is 
possible that unknown factors might provide explana- 
tion of dermatitis, the factors examined represent the 
major alternative etiologic hypotheses. 

The site of dermatitis is consistent with direct contact 
with foliage, possibly repetitive, or accumulation of 
pesticide residue dusts in skin crevices with a focal area 
in the suprasternal notch, or entrapment by clothing 
such as the elastic arm bands of the gauntlets worn 
around the arms to protect against abrasion. 

Based upon the evidence produced by this study, it 
appears that the seven- day | prebarv est interval Specified 
on th the Omite-CR label did no not tallow “sufficient propargite 


degradation to to avoid severe d dermatitis among. the or- 
ange “pickers, especially in situations such as this where 
Workers had’as muck as 60 hours of exposure per week. 

The apparent failure within the CDFA pesticide reg- 


1e “CR" formulation could result in slower propar- 


write degradation or other adverse change resulted in no 


beyond that for Omite-30W. The manufacturer was 
aware that the product wou e lo however, 
based upon _a recent magazine advertisement describing 
Omite-CR as Ras having “4 to 12 weeks of residual action. ee 
Because no apparent violations of prebarvest interval, 
application rate, or regulation occurred, it appears that 
foliar residue’ degradation time on citrus was not given 
adequate consideration in the registration of Omite-CR. 
This episode underscores the importance of inert ingre- 
dients and their potential to compromise the safety and 


health of the worker. 
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additional registration requirements being requested 
eee eee 
Transforming a Critical Judgment 


While mothers and daughters usually struggle with problems of being too inter- 
twined, what seems to characterize the father-son relationship is difficulty bridging 
the gap between them.... 

There is so much affection ...between fathers and sons that is repressed. ... 
When a son grows up and wants to get close to his father, one of the things he’s 
afraid of is his own sadness and yearning. ... 

Freud said the death of his father was the major loss in his life. It’s not uncommon 
for fathers to die before relationships are worked out. The son then enters into a 
period of grief. Numbers of men... think about their fathers every day, even long 
after they have died. Some men continue to work on the relationship after the death. 
The relationship can still be healed then, though it’s harder,... but the task is the 
same—transforming that inner memory we carry around of our fathers from critical 
or judgmental to caring and nurturing. 


—From “Horizons: Each Father Shapes the Life of a 
Son in a Different Way,” a conversation with Samuel 
Osherson in US News and World Report, 

June 16, 1986. 
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NORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O.BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 





December 22, 1987 


The enclosed letter regarding testing for glyphosate (Roundup, Rodeo) 
residues should be of interest to you. There is no publicly available 
test for the residues. This means that when glyphosate is sprayed, the 
public does not have ready access to labs that can test for whether the 
residues are present in their water, bodies, etc. This raises an important 
public health issue. 


NCAP is currently seeking access under the Oregon Public Records law 
to the agreement signed by the Oregon Department of Agriculture and Monsanto 
regarding permission to test for glyphosate residues.* 

Of additional interest to you may be the statement by a Monsanto 
representative at an Environmental Appeal Board hearing in Vancouver B.C. on 


November 21, 1987 that there is no method currently available to test for 
the primary metabolite of glyphosate, aminomethylphosphonic acid (AMPA). 


Moxy U.0' Bram 

Mary H. O'Brien i 

Information Coordinator Zot . 
| 


*We will also be seeking access to the methodology under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act 7 USC 136h(d)(1). 
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Oregon Department of Agriculture 


NEIL GOLDSCHMOT 635 CAPITOL STREET NE, SALEM, OREGON 97310-0110 
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December 18, 1987 


Ms. Mary O'Brien 

Northwest Coalition for Alternatives 
to Pesticides 

P.O. Box 1393 

EUGENE OR 97440 


Ms. O'Brien, thank you for your recent letter regarding analytical procedures 
for glyphosphate. 


There are analytical procedures for glyphosphate in water and other matrices. 
There is a high performance liquid chromatographic method with a minimum 
detectable level of less than 1 ppb for glyphosphate in water. Additionally, 
there is a significantly more time consuming gas liquid chromatographic method 
for glyphosphate in water with a minimum detectable level of approximately 

1.0 ppb. Modifications of one or the other of these methods can be used for 
soil, foliage, tissue, blood or urine with, however, signficantly increased 
minimum detectable levels (10-50 ppb). Unfortunately, all of these methods are 
currently proprietary to the manufacturer of glyphosphate, Monsanto Company. 
Through a signed agreement with Monsanto, we are one of only a few laboratories 
in the United States that has these methods available for our usage. We cannot, 
however, provide the methods to other laboratories without prior agreement from 
Monsanto. Our understanding of the rational for this approach involves the 
desire by Monsanto to assure themselves of a laboratory's capability in order to 
avoid erroneous reporting of glyphosphate residues. 


We are aware of the problems with these restrictions, and although it is our 
definite policy not to compete with the private sector, we will, because of 

the restrictions with the glyphosphate methodology, occasionally perform 
glyphosphate analyses for outside parties if there is a special or critical 
need. We aiso will refer private laboratories to our contact at Monsanto, but, 
of course, the final decision to provide the methodology is the company's. 


I hope this information is of assistance to you. If there is further 
information that we can provide you with in this regard, please let us know. 


H, Michael Wehr, Ph.D. 

Administrator 

Laboratory Services Division 

Pesticide Analytical and Response Center 
(503) 378-3793 
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NNORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 





EIS Team 

USFS 

PEO Box. 3023 

Portland, OR 97208 February 15, 1988 


Dear EIS Team, 


There is something about a deadline that makes one work 
right up to it until there are no minutes left. As a result, 
we send you our comments on the Draft EIS at the very last 
minute and have not taken enough time to write about all the 
features of the Draft EIS that are of a landmark nature and 
show the thought, flexibility, sensitivity, and listening that 
You Heaverout into ithe Draft. 


You have an exemplary set of alternatives, you have taken 
the incredible step of looking at the quality of information 
that is available, you have admitted again and again to not 
knowing for sure about production, economics, impacts, benefits, 
Qiee s 


You have communicated with people continuously throughout 
this process, have made your information and thoughts and doubts 
and hopes clear to the public, have been kind to each other and 
to those outside the Forest Service. 


There is no doubt about it: you have some very fine 
information here and the process has been the one envisioned 
by Nick Yost and the Council for Environmental Quality at the 
time the NEPA regulations were developed. 


So...remember our appreciation of what you have done as 
you read our suggestions, questions, demands, and concerns in 
our comments. We have stated what we believe to be accurate, 
necessary, and desirable in the comments and look forward very 
much to your response in the coming weeks and months. 


Thank you for your work. If all government agencies functioned 
as you have throughout this process, we would have quite a 
participatory democracy! (That is what a number of the early 
government architects tried to develop, isn't it?) 
Sincerely, 
A 
Nona run aot OLY ee 


Mary O'Brien and Norma Grier 
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A CHOICE BEFORE REGION 6 FOREST SERVICE: 
ALTERNATIVE B OR D? 


Alternatives B and D are two alternatives that offer clear choices 
about the direction that Region 6 will be taking in vegetation 
management. The final choice cannot be a “mixture of the best of the 
two alternatives," because the two involve fundamentally different 
approaches to associated vegetation. 


Alternatives B and D provide for alternative vegetation management 
decisions at five critical junctures. 


1. Establishment of treatment needs: 


Alternative B considers "need for action" to be established "at the 
first sign of any competing or unwanted vegetation that could 
potentially damage wanted species or desired conditions." (Emphasis 
added. ) 


Alternative D: “Action will be taken when conclusive evidence - or 
documented local experience, such as site-specific surveys - indicates 
that significant damage or growth loss will occur." 


Significance: 


With Alternative D, foresters act when there is evidence that the 
vegetation present will likely cause a problem. (Note: Damage does not 
have to occur before action is taken under Alternative D, but evidence 
that damage will otherwise occur does need to be available.) 


Alternative B allows foresters to act at the first sign that the 
vegetation is merely present. 


There is no more important lesson that vegetation management 
research has offered in the last few years than this: Vegetation 
presence does not mean a vegetation problem. The thought that foresters 
could go back to treating vegetation with herbicides without offering 
evidence that there is a problem is not a pleasant one. It was a 
practice that led to great social divisiveness prior to the injunction. 


2. Prevention vs. correction of vegetation problems: 


Alternative B: There is "no predisposition toward either 
prevention of correction." 


Alternative D: "Prevention is the preferred strategy for pre- 


empting vegetation problems. Intervention with corrective measures will 
be used if preventive measures alone are infeasible, inappropriate, or 
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when unacceptable vegetative conditions have resulted from the design 
and execution of projects prior to the adoption of this EIS." 


Significance: 


Is it really going to be acceptable to Region 6 to let foresters 
use herbicides with one hand to battle a war they produced, exacerbated, 
or allowed to happen with the other? 


3. Preference for chemical vs. nonchemical methods: 


Alternative B: "All tools and techniques are permitted." No 
preference is stated for one method over another. 


Alternative D: "Herbicides [as well as all other tools and 
techniques] are available under this alternative, but will be the last 
option considered." 


Significance: 


The critical decision that Region 6 needs to make is whether 
herbicides are "just another tool" or whether managing vegetation 
without toxic chemicals whenever feasible is preferable to managing 
vegetation with toxic chemicals. If Region 6 wishes to see vegetation 
Management move to feasible nonchemical methods, it must state that 
preference. 


Either herbicides are equally as acceptable as prevention and 
feasible nonchemical methods, or they are less preferable, to be used 
only after feasible nonchemical methods have been considered. The 
choice is clear and the decision needs to be made. 


4. Factors driving choice of vegetation management methods: 


Alternative B: "The methods selected will be the most cost- 
efficient means to meet the management objectives." 


Alternative D: "The preferred tools are those which prevent damage 
from unwanted or competing vegetation through the design and execution 
of silvicultural, construction, and other resource management projects 
to avoid creating or intensifying problem vegetation." 


"In the face of uncertainty [regarding environmental effects that 
may adversely affect long-term productivity or the diversity and 
integrity of the natural ecosystem], the manager will select a technique 
that minimizes potential adverse effects on ecosystem structure and 
function." 
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Significance: 


Our society is facing enormous toxic chemical problems (e.g., 
groundwater contamination, hazardous waste sites, acid rain) from using 
toxic chemicals because they were "cost-effective" in the short run. Is 
our society incapable of learning from the outcomes of this approach? 


Obviously, costs are a factor in Alternative D; otherwise herbicide 
use would not be predicted for Alternative D. But Alternative D makes 
clear that prevention of problems and the integrity of the ecosystem 
structure and function must be considered as well. 


5. Integration of natural ecosystem processes: 


Alternative B makes no mention of the use of natural ecosystem 
processes for prevention or control of vegetation problems. 


Aleternative D: "The key to this alternative is the integration of 
natural ecosystem processes into managing...vegetation. Here, 
vegetation management emphasizes the implementation of the philosophy of 
having the least impact on the natural environment while producing 
products and amenities for human use." 


Significance: 


Nonchemical pest management methods (whether in forestry, 
agriculture, urban settings) or elsewhere tend to rely much more heavily 
on natural processes (predators, seasonal timing, site specific factors, 
SOil health)” than on artificial inputs. This is appropriate on public, 
multiple-use lands. 
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THE TEN BEST REASONS TO CHOQSE ALTERNATIVE D 


1. Alternative D offers a solution to the incredible social 
divisiveness that existed prior to the herbicide injunction. 





With Alternative D, those citizens (including foresters) concerned 
with herbicide use will see nonchemical approaches to vegetation 
Management used whenever feasible, and those who believe that herbicides 
are necessary will find them available for use when the herbicides are 
necessary. Therefore, neither "side" in this decade-long struggle 
loses. 


2. The current impetus to search for preventive and nonchemical 
measures will be maintained. 


If Alternative B, with its explicit indifference to which "tools" 
are used, is chosen, there will be little impetus to try new methods or 
develop new techniques for managing vegetation without toxic chemicals. 


3. Alternative D acknowledges legitimate concerns regarding pre- 
injunction vegetation management; Alternative B does not. 


Alternative B is basically the alternative that was practiced prior 
to the 1984 court injunction. Northwest citizens are going to be no 
happier with Alternative B now than they were in the late 1970s. If the 
compromise of Alternative D (i.e., herbicides allowed, but only when 
other feasible alternatives are not available) is not possible, then ten 
years of research, communication, and evidence among citizens, 
foresters, and researchers will have been for nought. 


4. Integrated pest management (IPM an_approach similar to Alternative 
D in its emphasis on prevention, attention to the ecosvstem in which a 


pest is located, and avoidance of toxic treatments when feasible, is 
noncontroversial. 


IPM has a track record of excellent public acceptance wherever it 
has been implemented throughout the world. Pesticide use has a terrible 
public acceptance record, particularly in the Pacific Northwest. 


5. With its emphasis on prevention, documentation of need to treat, and 
integration of natural ecosystem processes into management, Alternative 
D calls for more information when managing vegetation . 


A more informed forestry is preferable to a less informed forestry. 
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6. Alternative D sends a thessage to the public and workers that the 


Forest Service is concerned that they not be exposed to pesticides 
unless that is necessary. 


Alternative B, by ranking herbicides evenly with other vegetation 
Management methods, tells the public and workers that either the Forest 
Service does not believe herbicides pose uncertainy and particularly 
troublesome risks or that the Forest Service does not care that they 
pose those risks and uncertainty. 


7. Alternative D, by emphasizing "having the least impact on the 
natural environment while producing products and amenities for human 
use" is respectful of multiple use principles; Alternative B does not 
emphasize having the least impact on the natural environment. 


8. Alternative D will result in less herbicide use than Alternative B. 





Oregon's groundwater is contaminated with pesticides, citizens and 
workers are increasingly aware that pesticides cause illness and 
sensitization, and citizens are concerned about the increasing 
contamination of the earth's soil, air, and water. By selecting 
Alternative D, Region 6 responds to these concerns. 


9. The implementation of Alternative B, with its equal ranking of 
chemical and nonchemical methods, will require a defense of the "safety" 
of herbicides: a defense the EIS has rendered untenable bv its 


ee ee 


discussions of secret ingredients, inadequacy of toxicological data, and 
Erskecor che: publvewand workers. 


10. Good faith implementation of Alternative D will enable the Forest 
Service to use herbicides without the public resistance that will be 
encountered under Alternative B. 





The School District in Eugene, OR, for instance, has encountered 
essentially no resistance to its current minimal use of herbicides under 
an IPM program, consultant, and advisory committee. The use of 
herbicides had been bitterly opposed by a large number of parents when 
the school had used the herbicides frequently and without adequate 
consideration of prevention or feasible nonchemical control of 
vegetation problems. That the acceptance of minimal herbicide use is 
due to the IPM program and not mere indifference is illustrated by the 
recent intense controversy surrounding the county's intention to spray 
herbicides along the roadsides without documenting the need to treat or 
considering prevention and nonchemical alternatives. 
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LAST OPTION USE OF HERBICIDES 


The use of herbicides as a last option for vegetation management 
simply means that if there is a feasible way of managing vegetation 
without herbicides, that way is preferred. Whether a non-herbicide 
approach is feasible takes into consideration economics, logistics, 
workforce, the environment, sustainability of forest health, and health 
of workers and the public. 


Some people seem to have great difficulty conceiving of what it 
means to use herbicides as a last option. It is important not to get 
sucked into making what is fairly simple into a highly complex, rigid 
system. Those who want to avoid use of herbicides don't seem to have 
trouble recognizing when herbicides have to be used. It is when they 
can't figure out how to manage the situation nonchemically without 
running up huge costs, or without jeopardizing other major values, or 
without causing a problem that will be intractable. 


People who want to use herbicides as a last option are like people 
who want to cross a mountain river without getting their feet or body 
wet. If there's a bridge nearby, or a rock crossing, or a fallen log, 
they'll use it. Depending on the size of the stream, they may try to 
construct something that isn't there already, or walk further up the 
stream, or, if the stream is dangerous, camp on this side until the next 
morning when the volume will be down because less snow melts at night. 
But if the process of avoiding getting wet seems out of all proportion 
to the problem of getting wet, the person will just walk across the 
river and get wet. 


The question, "When can herbicides be used under a 'last option' 
scheme?" always seems to come from those who want to use them and want 
to know what formal hurdles they have to cross before they get to use 
them. 


Using herbicides as a last option involves asking oneself certain 
questions, such as: 


1. How do I know I have or will have a vegetation problem on this 
site? 


2. How do I know the problem is or will become severe enough on 
this site to warrant action? 


3. Can I prevent or help prevent the vegetation from reaching 
intolerable levels? 


4. If treatment will be needed, have I looked at the full range of 
available, feasible options? 
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(a) Have I checked with other managers who are dealing with this 


same problem or have dealt with other problems nonchemically to see if 
they have suggestions? 


(b) Have I asked local or state environmental groups and other 
concerned citizens for their best advice regarding this problem? 


(c) Have I asked ecologists familiar with this area for their best 
advice? 


(d) What is the least intervention needed to reduce the problem to 
tolerable levels? 


(e) If a treatment method or combination of methods seems a 
possible, but as yet untried, approach, can I establish experimental 
plots for the method and variants of the method? 


5. If an herbicide treatment seems to be necessary, 


(a) Can I use nonchemical methods in conjunction with the 
herbicide so that the herbicide use is minimized? 


(b) What herbicide will least harm non-target organisms, including 
humans? 


(c) What are the major concerns people hold regarding the use of 
this herbicide? Can I take special precautions in light of these 
concerns? 


(d) What can I do in the future to prevent this vegetation problem 
from occuring on other sites? 


(e) How can I get help in devising nonchemical approaches to this 
problem in the future? 


In other words, use of herbicides as a last option is a process of 
trying to avoid using herbicides, not a rigid rule. 


Whether nonchemical approaches are feasible or not is a question of 


balancing any of a number of factors. A certain nonchemical approach 
might in itself be particularly hazardous; in that case, the use of an 


herbicide might be preferable. A certain nonchemical approach might 
cost more in the short run; that in itself would not necessarily render 
the nonchemical approach infeasible, depending upon the acreage to be 
treated and other factors. 


In other words, there is no single factor that would indicate when 
the use of herbicides is justified. 


The question is not simply whether or not to use herbicides, but 
often is a question of how minimal the herbicide use can be if_other, 
nonchemical methods are employed. In other words, just because 
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prevention or nonchemical treatment methods may not be able to handle a 
vegetation problem alone, does not mean they should be abandoned: a 
minor use of herbicide with those other methods might be all that is 
needed. 


Two objections to herbicide use as a last option are frequently 
raised: 


Objection 1: Nonchemical alternatives will cost more. 


Response: If, through careful monitoring, a number of sites do not 
have to be treated at all, the costs are less. If the problem is 
prevented from occuring, there are no treatment costs. If the site can 
be designed so that the need to treat is reduced, costs are less. 


Long-run costs may be less. For instance, after forty years, the 
true “costs" of intensive fertilizer and pesticide use are being seen on 
a Palouse-area farm in eastern Washington. Compared to the adjacent 
organic farm, the soil on the chemical farm has less organic matter 
content, thinner topsoil depth, lower polysaccharide content, more soil 
erosion, and four times as much water erosion. These differences appear 
largely due to the fact that the organic farm retained a cover crop in 
its rotations; the chemical farm had eliminated this cover crop, relying 
instead on chemical fertilizers and pesticides to support continuous 
crops (i.e., increased "production") on its farm. The authors of the 
study conclude, "Our data indicate that the long-term productivity of 
the organically-farmed Naff soil is being maintained, whereas that of 
the conventionally-farmed [i.e., chemically-farmed] Naff soil is being 
reduced because of high rates of soil erosion." 


2. Objection 2: Any decisions by the Forest Service to use 
herbicides will be doggedly challenged, hampering the ability of 
Managers to “get the job done." 


Response: This disaster scenario presumes managers are going to be 
wanting to use herbicides in many situations. In fact, herbicide use 
may not be all that frequent when managers really do emphasize 
prevention, site-specific determinations of need to treat, and use of 
feasible non-chemical treaments. 


Herbicide use will be challenged in some instances and it will be 
necessary for managers to hear the objections and alternatives being 
offered. If those who object to the herbicide use do have reasonable 
alternatives that can be tested, tried, or used, then the herbicide use 
should be challenged, because it isn't a last feasible option. 


On the other hand, managers are living within budgets, often have 
to act before results of ongoing experiments are in, and cannot 
undertake approaches that are infeasible. 


The phrase that makes last option use of herbicides reasonable to 
those who want to see pesticide dependence reduced is "last option." 
The word that makes last option use of herbicides reasonable to those 
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who fear that productivity will be sacrificed is "feasible." The former 
establishes non-toxic management as preferable; the latter allows for 
herbicide use when it is necessary. 


The attached outline describes the advantages of including last 
option use of herbicides in the preferred alternative for vegetation 
management (Attachment A). 


REFERENCES 


2) Reganold, JonneP., Lloyd F. Elliott, and Yvonne L. Unger. 1987. 
Long-term effects of organic and conventional farming on soil erosion. 
Nature 330:370-372. 


ATTACHMENTS 


A. O'Brien, Mary. 1987. The Advantages of Using Herbicides as a Last 
Option. Unpublished outline. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 
USING HERBICIOES AS A LAST OPTION 


(Region 6 Vegetation Management EIS, Alternative D) 


Mary O'Brien 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides 


I. What does using herbicides “as a last option" mean? 


A. In operational terms, it means a demonstrable, good 
faith effort to manage vegetation with the least use of 
herbicides that is feasible. (Feasibility may be 
physical, economic, logistic, ete. It means you can do 
it without putting undue strain on staff, budgets, 
etc.) 


Last resort use would involve demonstration that: 


l. A vegetation problem does or will soon exist on 
that site. 


2. Prevention of the vegetation problem is infeasible 
or the time durine which prevention would have been 
feasible has passed. 


2 No noncheni calla p 
that’ wii, “oy ene 


+4 


proaches are currently available 
mselves, manage the problem. 


Be. <Any Use Of herbicides shoulea anclucesa emnons era tvOnmrtcitacrs 


lL. “Fhe region; £Ores ty rOredi Serice= owner no ead 
attempt to develop alternative management practices 
that will eventually minimize or eliminate this 
particular need for herbicides. 


2 The particular herbicide and anplication method 
chosen for use is, Within feasidsilvevy,) the desc. 
toxic herbicide for the purpose, will be least 
likely to leach through that soil or otherwise 
reach water on that site, and will exert the least 
adverse effect in that situation (e.g., with that 
mode of application, proximity of. residences, 
collection of species). 


In other words, even when herbicide use is called 
for, attention should be paid to considerations 
other than surely economic. 


II. Last option use of herbicides leads to more cooperation 
with site-specific features of the environment. 





[0 
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A. Vegetation associations are classified as to which 
are real problems. This means more site 


Rs ey Tarr tamed . ’ . 
specificity in prescriptions and less need for 
intervention. 


B. Prevention is emphasized, which means the causes of 
problems are more carefully studied, and the human 
role in producing problem vegetation is considered. 


C. The beneficial roles of associated vegetation are 
considered. 


Des) sine oerception is encouraged that “forestry by 
poisoning species" is not the best we can do. 


E. A diversity of approaches are inevitably 
discovered, such as: 


lee Mulching on certain sites. 

2. Leaving salmonberry on certain sites. 

3. Cutting alder at its vulnerable time of the 
year. 

4. Pulling Ceanothus at age two or three. 


Pid. Last option Use Of herbicides. addrasses most of the 
Presi nsuncte Lon croolems that were extracrdinarily 
soOcTaplvecisruntive, while retainina herbicides where 
no better Alternatives exist. 


Pre-injunction problens included the followings: 


A. Vegetation was sometimes treated where vegetation 
competition dicgn t actually exist. 


3. Areas were sometimes spravec because they were 
near the helivnort and because at's cheaner tc 
Sosay 100 acres rather Cian spray only 50 acres 
that have severe problems and manually treat 
another 50 acres where there are very few 
problems. 


C. Herbicides were the primary method of treatment. 


D. Managers were sometimes unwilling to develo» 
non-herbdicide approaches. 


E. Managers were often defensive about the "safety" 
of herbicides. 


LVeeWhatelt thee final preferred alternative allows 


herbicide use only as a last option? 
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Viele 


a 


The current impetus for research into nonchemical 
approaches and for innovation will continue. 


Communication among forests and districts regarding 
alternatives will be seen as advantageous. 


Communication with environmental groups and IPM 
specialists will be seen as helpful. 


Managers will keep refining their understanding.of 
what vegetation needs to be treated. 


Those vegetation problems not easily solved without 
chemicals will be highlighted, helping to identify 
longerm research priorities. 


The public will be assured that the Forest Service 
recognizes that herbicides are problematic. 


Herbicides will be available where most essential 
and appropriate. 


Herbier ce susenwi Ll Oem miasm temic. 


What if the final preferred alternative allows 
herbicides to be used as if they were just one mors 
eoell 


Ss 


Research into nonchemical apnroaches will be 
relagat2d once again to lcw priority because there 
Will be. no “need” to Look for alternatives: 


Citizens concerned with nerbicide spraying will 
feel helpless at, encouraging loeal forests ar 
districts to reccgqnize the larger ecological and 
social impacts. of herhbicide.'use or to work at 
developing alternative approaches. 


Citizen recourses will be inevitably legalistic and 
strife-ridden. 


The Forest Service will be seen as having reverted 
to. its pre-ingunction stance: 


The policy of using herbicides as a last resort is 
reasonable. 


A. 


Most of the ingredients in an herbicide formulation 
are unknown to the Forest Service and the public 
and have not been tested. The herbicide 
formulation itself has not been tested except 
minimally @for -acuvestoxieicy. 
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As shown in the DEIS,* none of the revealed 
herbicide ingredients has been tested adequately to 


produce a risk assessment in which confidence can 
be placed. 


A number of the herbicides have been shown to 
damage the health of humans. 


As h@pefully will be stated more accurately in the 
FEIS than in the DEIS, we know next to nothing 
about the effects of these herbicides on wildlife. 
Herbicide use will not be precluded where 


nonchemical approaches are economically or 
otherwise infeasible. 


iS 
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SUPERIMPOSING ELEMENTS OF ALTERNATIVE E 
ON ALTERNATIVE D 


CHANGES NEEDED 


Certain precautions ldentified in Alternative E should be adopted 
in the preferred alternative in the Final EIS. 


Alternative E is designed to emphasize human health 
considerations and to reduce risks posed by vegetation management 
tools. By design, (1) the use of 2,4-D, amitrole, fosamine, and 
diuron is prohibited, (2) extra worker safety requirements are 
required, (3) no aerial application is permitted, (4) no burning 
of herbicide-treated vegetation is permitted, and (5) herbicide 
applications in designated municipal or industrial watersheds are 
prohibited. 


The problems and the uncertainty with herbicide use are 
significant and abundant. As a result, the preferred alternative 
in the Final EIS should consider herbicide applications only as 
the last option. However, when herbicides are considered for 
use, they cannot be considered equal. Certain concerns 
identified in Alternative E (and in the herbicide profiles 
requested by NCAP) should be adopted into the final alternative 
that is selected. The final preferred alternative should include 
the ecological thinking that is evident in Alternative D with the 
considerations of risk developed in Alternative E. 


1) The Final EIS's preferred alternative should eliminate 2,4-D, 


amitrole, diuron, and fosamine from being used in any 
application. 


The EIS indicates diuron and fosamine do not have sufficient 
information to evaluate human health hazards. (IV-116) 


Amitrole is identified as causing systemic effects and 
cancer in animal species (IV-111) and as an herbicide of 
particular concern. (IV-115) 


The herbicide 2,4-D is identified as an herbicide apparently 
causing cancer in humans (IV-96, IV-97, IV-99), nerve damage in 
humans (H-118), having low NOELS (i.e., high toxicity) for kidney 
effects (H-16), reproductive effects (H-94), and fetal effects 
(H-103) in laboratory animals, genetic effects in numerous tests 
(H-58 to H-59), and immune system effects (H-118 to H-119). 

These concerns are apparently the basis for indicating 2,4-D is 
of "particular concern". (IV-116) Additional 2,4-D concerns 
identified by NCAP appear in our comment chapter on 2,4-D. 


2) Extra worker safety considerations should be retained, and 
the discrepancies in the EIS should be addressed. 


4 
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EeoOncorD: 
Page 2 


The Draft EIS contains curious discrepancies as it discusses 
concerns regarding specific herbicides. 


In the description of Alternative E in Chapter II, three 
herbicides are eliminated from use in backpack applications: 


bromacil 
simazine 
2 4-DP. 


In Chapter IV (pp. 115-116), five herbicides are identified 
as herbicides "of particular concern for toxicity” : 


amitrole 
atrazine 
dicamba 
2,4=-D 
2,4-DP. 


In the summary of potential health impacts by exposure 
scenario for backpack sprayers (IV-107), four herbicides are 
listed as being “in the uncertain confidence range for all three 
types of toxic effects” (i.e., systemic, reproductive, and 
developmental effects): 


atrazine 
simazine 
tricilopyr 
2,4-D 


If atrazine and dicamba are "of particular concern for 
toxicity," why are they not eliminated from backpack spraying 
use? 


If there is great uncertainty that workers will escape 
adverse effects while using atrazine, and triclopyr, why are 
they not eliminated from backpack spraying? 


Why was bromacil eliminated from backpack spraying when it 
is not listed as one of the herbicides of particular concern for 
overall toxicity nor as one of the herbicides exhibiting 
uncertainty that workers will escape three major adverse effects? 
NCAP believes it should be retained in the group of herbicides 
eliminated from backpack spraying. 


Bromacil is listed as having a marginal quality test for 
general toxicity that established a NOEL of 6.25 mg/kg/day. 
(IV-101) The bromacil general toxicity testing reviews in 
Appendix H list the mouse chronic toxicity study (Haskel Labs 
1980) as having a minimum acceptablity classification and 
establishing the NOEL at less than 250 ppm which was the lowest 
dose tested. (H-15) The CDFA summary of toxicology data 
identifies this same study as an inadequate study that showed 
testicular abnormalities at the lowest dose tested (250 ppm). It 
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is wrong for the summary in Chapter 4, page 101 to identify a 
NOEL when an unacceptable study found adverse effects at all 
doses tested. There is no established NOEL for the systemic 
toxicity of pbromacric 


Furthermore according to CDFA, the reproductive toxicity 
study for bromacil (3 generation rat) is unacceptable. (H-93) 
The NOEL is established as greater than 250 ppm, the only dose 
tested. In Chapter 4, page 102, the quality of testing for 
bromacil's reproductive effects is identified as marginal. The 
EIS cites moderate estimated confidence that no adverse human 
health effects will occur to backpack spray workers. (IV-107) 
This level of confidence seems inappropriate given the 
unacceptability of the reproductive toxicity test. 


In conclusion, based on your summary of herbicides of 
particular concern for toxicity and uncertainty regarding worker 
health damage, we would suggest that you eliminate atrazine, 
bromacil, dicamba, simazine, triclopyr, and 2,4-DP from backpack 
spraying (and presumably that includes hack-and-squirt). 


We actually understand your problem: You have examined the 
data base available regarding toxic effects of the revealed 
ingredients of the herbicide formulations you propose to spray, 
and you find that where tests exist, they sometimes exhibit low 
NOELs or severe effects. In most cases the tests are inadequate 
or absent altogether. You find yourself playing with people's 
lives: how do you balance a low NOEL (high toxicity) ina 
developmental toxicity test in one herbicide with NO test in 
reproductive effects in another herbicide? Clearly, herbicides 
should be used only as a last option: they are toxic wild cards, 


as you have shown. 


3) Aerial application of herbicides should not be categoricaliy 
excluded. Decisions about the method of application should be 


made on a site Speciriive basis. 


NCAP asserts that a site-specific program with rigorous 
evaluation of the need to treat vegetation and clear direction to 
use herbicides only as a last option will be a program that 
results in few situations for which aerial applications of 
herbicides will be considered. (Also see NCAP chapter on drift.) 
The Forest Service's primary emphasis should be on using the 
classical integrated pest management decisionmaking process. 


Worker exposure to herbicides from ground application is an 
overwhelming disadvantage that is not sufficiently addressed in 
the mitigation section of the Draft EIS (see advantages and 
disadvantages listed on II-80 and 81). Compliance with the 
Forest Service Handbook is given as the major mitigation strategy 
(II-83) with Washington and Oregon Departments of Agriculture 
licensing and training as a mitigation quality control measure. 


| o 
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Many workers making ground applications of pesticides on 
Forest Service land will not be Forest Service employees, but 
rather employees of the many private contractors who bid on this 
type of work. Ground applicators, therefore, will not have the 
training, supervision, and safety standards customarily afforded 
government employees. Forest contractors are not required to 
make sure that all of their workers are licensed to apply 
pesticides. A contractor needs to have one certified applicator 
who, according to Oregon law, does not even need to be present on 
site, but merely needs to be accessible. There is no guarantee 
that workers will benefit from the mitigation procedures outlined 
in Chapter 2. 


A case in point is a situation investigated by the Oregon 
Pesticide Analytical and Response Center and summarized in their 
October 16, 1987 minutes (Case #388). Training of licensed 
applicators does not guarantee all applicators will be protected. 


PARC Case #388 - This case involves contact from an individual in Roseburg who 
notified PARC and requested analysis of a clinical sample on an employe of his 
firm whose pant leg was saturated while the employe applied dursban with a back- 
pack applicator with a broken hose. The individual repaired the broken hose and 
continued working for several hours without decontaminating himself, with 
illness following. He was seen by a physicfan. Analytical results were for- 
warded to the physician, with copies of the results and an accompanying letter 
to the employer and employe on August 31, 1987. 


Both ODA Plant Division and Accident Prevention Division were notified of the 
situation. APD was concerned regarding equipment use and maintenance and 
addressed these concerns. The employer, as noted by the Board, anticipated a 
potential problem and sought consultation to correct the situation. This is a 
mode that APD plans to use in the future. 


As no ongoing medical concerns were noted, the Board provisionally closed the 
case. PARC will await the report from APD. Dr. Wehr was requested to write a 
letter on behalf of PARC to the employer (concerned individual) indicating no 
ongoing medical concerns, and the case was provisionally closed. Case 
Evaluation Form to be sent along with this letter. 


Although training makes applicators more aware of personal 
danger, not everyone takes protective steps-: Ali979 Educational 
Testing Service study in North Carolina, revealed that "training 
had increased the number of farmers who claimed to wear 
waterproof gloves during mixing and loading from only 42 percent 
to 77 percent. In other words, half of the people who gad not 
used them beforehand also disregarded them afterwards." 


Frequently, protective clothing is inappropriately 
emphasized as a means of mitigation. Using fluorescent tracers, 
Richard Fenske found that even materials as impermeable as rubber 
gloves allow considerable deposits on workers’ hands. Worker 
exposure analysis is replete with problems. NCAP's concerns with 
the quantification of exposure estimation appear in our June 12, 
1986 comments to BLM on the joint Forest Service-BLM 
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Labat-Anderson Inc. human health assessment (Appendix D in the 
Draft EIS) which are attached. 


Workers using hack and squirt application techniques are at 
high risk. The death of one worker, James Greenhill, from the 
Rogue River National Forest is documented in NCAP's comments on 
2,4-D. As he testified a month before his death, he routinely 
became soaked in herbicide as he performed hack and squirt 
Operations. Two other Region 6 Forest Service workers confirmed 
this report from their own experience. You must not hide behind 
theories about protective clothing and training. 


Worker complaints from a 1986 hack and squirt application 
using Garlon near Vernonia, Oregon prompted an Oregon State 
Pesticide Analytical and Response Center (PARC) investigation 
(#268) that resulted in the state writing an informational 
bulletin because “it appeared that insufficient information and 
instruction was available to,individuals employed in forestry 
hack and squirt operations.” In the minutes of the December 
15, 1987 PARC meeting, Accident Prevention Division (APD) 
circulated copies of a revised brochure “to be given out to 
loggers and others" on hack and squirt. The brochure “was 
innitiadhy; designed in response to concerns of those in the 
logging industry." 


PARC Case #416, summarized in the meeting minutes from 
January 19, 1988, reveals the following: 


PARC Case 416: 


On December 24, 1987, a physician in Seaside notified PARC regarding a patient 


who was an employe of Western Cascade Logging, carrying out a hack and_squirt 
operation in phewiowe lik Oregon area, eae garlon on Béaenber L7 PolSs/ sy During 


this application, the individual's clothing became saturated with the material 
which resulted in skin exposure and other medical concerns. 


A clinical sample was analyzed, with no residue of garlon found, although as Dr. 
Wagner noted, the sample was taken five days after the exposure. 


Joy Flack-Pennington stated that the situation was referred to the APD region 
office. A certified letter from the individual's employer has been required. 
Dr. Wagner suggested to her that a copy of APD's “Hack and Squirt” brochure 
should be sent to this employer, as well as to the physician. 


As there is no continuing health problem, the case was provisionally closed, 
pending receipt of the completed Case Evaluation Form from the concerned 
individual. APD was asked to provide PARC with a copy of its report when 
completed. 


It is common to explain away workers' complaints by claiming 
the workers didn’t “do things right." A convenient delay tactae, 
but the fact is, ground applications are messy. 
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Because of this concetn for worker exposure, NCAP will not 
support elimination of aerial applications of herbicides (even 
though that restriction would make herbicides seem less cost- 
effective due to increased costs for ground applications). 


There are significant problems from aerial application of 
herbicides. (See the comment section on drift). The best 
approach is to emphasize prevention and nonchemical treatments so 
that the need to consider herbicides is infrequent. However, 
when herbicides are considered, the wisdom of imposing 
Significant risks on a few ground application workers is 
questionable. Decisions about the method of chemical application 
should be made on a site-specific basis. 


4) Restrictions on burning of herbicide sprayed slash should be 


maintained. 


There are significant concerns surrounding the potential 
adverse effects of burning sprayed vegetation. Until adequate 
data are collected and sufficient evaluation of adverse effects 
is accomplished, the limits on burning should be maintained. 


More detailed comments on slashburning are provided in the 
section called “slashburning". 


5) (liosnerbicide applications should be made in formally 
designated municipal or water district watersheds or inithe 
immediate watersheds of rural residents who request additional 


protection. Drinking water sources must be protected. 


Herbicide residues in drinking water are of great concern. 
Herbicides leach, are subject to runoff, and are otherwise mobile 
in soil; egetting into drinking water “sources: -(See°NCAP's 
comments on creating herbicide profiles of concern.) The 
following herbicides proposed for use in Region 6 have been found 
in California to contaminate water from non-point sources: 


atrazine, 2,4-D, and simazine. The following herbicides 
proposed for use in Region 6 appear on the EPA Priority I and II 
lists of "leachers": atrazine, bromacil, dalapon, dicamba, 


d@iuron, hexazinone, picloram, simazine, and tebuthiuron. 


The concern for drinking water quality is primary and has 
been brought to NCAP's attention by water quality specialists or 
residents of Cottage Grove, Oceanside, North Bend, and the 
Dalles, as well as numerous rural residents who acquire their 
domestic water sources off of forested land. 


Protection should be granted to communities and individuals 
with drinking watersheds within Forest Service lands by 
eliminating herbicide use within those watersheds. Forest 
Service spraying in people's watersheds is felt as a violation "o£ 
their personal lives and provokes a feeling of sad helplessness 
in some, anger or rage in others. 
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WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Many of the protections for human health identified in 
Alternative E should be incorporated into the preferred 
alternative in the Final EIS (minus the aerial application 
restriction). Otherwise the identification of these concerns 
has been for naught. When considering the use of herbicides as 
the last option under Alternative D, forest managers should not 
reach for all sixteen herbicides as if they were equal- 


Forest managers need to avoid herbicides or specific uses of 
those herbicides that have been identified as posing special 
problems. 
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Additional Comments on Supplement to the Western Oregon 


Frogram- Management of Competing Vegetation 
Ciratt Environmental Impact Statement 


Background 


The following comments are offered on behalf of the 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Festicides (NCAF). 
Earlier comments sent by NCAF (May 11, 1986) noted some of the 
Suoplement’s deficiencies through L-38:; these note some on later 
pages. In addition, tive EFA documents reterenced in the EIS haa 
been reaquested by NCAF on March 3, 1966; they were not mailed 
from EFA until May 20, 1986. Since those unpublished reterences 
arrived two and a half months after the Supplement was issued, 
the &8LM will surely not consider these comments "Tate" in terms 
of the official closing period for comments on the Supplement. 
NCAF requests responses to each of its comments. 


Specific Comments 


Mutagenicity of the 16 Herbicides 


Note: Comments 1-77. are found in the May 11, 1986 comments of 
ot NCAF on this Suoplement. 


isiLiy| ZaS)e "“Amitrole does not present potential for heritable 
genetic effects (EFA, 198%a) 


NCAF 75: This statement is lifted verbatim from an EFA summary 
of test results that cite five positive results in 
mutagenicity assays. Moreover, the report cites five 
studies in which amitrole induced transformation of 
cells into malignant states. The EFA concludes these 
transformation assays "do not necessarily show that a 
transformation inducer is genotoxic. These results 
suoport oncogenicity potential but not necessarily 
mutagenicity potential.” (Emphasis added.) 
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the public cannot s2e2 whether in tack those canc 
potencies are used and. if used, used in an 
aporopriate manner. 
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The tormulas must be printed in the EIS 30 that the 
derivation of cancer risk can be tollawed by the 
public. 


NEAP TT1: None of the cancer tests Cexcept tor the 
atrazine-simazine mixture) have been performed on the 
full formulation of the pesticide. Given that the EFA 
has indicated that inert inaredients or pesticides 
include benzene, formal denyvde, asbestos, carbon 
tetrachloride, methylene chloride, petroleum 
hydrocarbons, etce., all Known carcinogens, the ELM 
must discuss their lack of Knowledae of the inert 
inaredients and the lack of cancer tasting of the tull 
formulation. The importance of this is the results on 
the Fogard S mixture of atrazine and simazine. The 
BLM must discuss the relevance of this missing 

yintermation tor the accuracy of their risk estimates 
CS) SCE Re hoO2 22 ee Dini lec openlnS Save mono ms 


Section 4: Exoosure Analvsis 


BC Mires: "Se ewWith inmart ingredients torminga the remaining 
kel ag tein) a CL=-45% 


NOAP Ll2: Cetine inert inaredients so that the public 
understands that inert ingredients are not inert.}73 


SUrMel ia: Taodle $-1 footnote: “Inhalation is negligible based 
on fiesta study mata. . CL=-47> 


wee a Variaty of studies Rave shown that inhalation 
exposure 135 very small comoared with dermal exposure." 
(L=-4:3) 

"Field studies of workers Nave consistently snown that 
innalation exposure represents only a small part or 


the. total exposure say CL=4:35 


NGAP 115: Cite the data. 


BLM 114: Taole 4-2. Dietary Exposures Estimated in This Risk 
Analysis: Food items, realistic: Meat from a deer 
feeding offsite. Worst case: food items closer to 
treatment unit. ¢L—-47) 
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area." (L=-43> 
It is realistic to expect a deer (Cand other game) to 
feed onsite.4’ Calculate om that basis. 


“J. worker doses are based on actual dose levels found 
in t12}ld exposure studiest in which no protecti 


clothing or equipment was worn." (L-47) 


1 
Vv 


nd 


Cad The public is not. told which worker dos 
plugged in to which formulas to get tne dose numbers 
in Tables B-1 - 6-8 (which are carried to the fifth 

place right of the decimal points or the dose levels 
Cincorrectiy called “doses") tn Tables 4-11 and 4-12. 


ae &Yots) 


(Bd Many of the worker studies cited by the BLM do 
not tell whether the workers were or ware nok wearina 
protective clothing or aequioment. The Libich, ef al. 
C1934) study indicates that the 1780 portion of the 
study involved workers wearing protective clothina. 
Were figures from that study used in the BLM formulas? 
The Niga and Stamper study (1933) does not describe 
the clothing warn. The Kolmodin-Hedman, ef al. C1783) 
study indicates a variety of clothina: some had 
ruober gloves, some nian boots and a visor, etc. The 
Taskar, ef al. (1732) study does not describe the 
clothing worn. The Kolmodin-Hedman and Erne (1750> 
study does not describe the clothina worn. 


The ELM must indicate which studies they are reterring 
to and how they Know no protective clothina or 
eqJuiroment was worn. 


hens notecurrentira possible tootroure out which 
worker numbers were used from which studies to get 
which doses. 


"The darmal penetration rates used in the analysis 
were 6 percent for 2,4-D (Maibach, 1774)..." (L-S0>. 


Maioach indicates “oersonal communication? thak the 
dermal penetration rat? must be doubled to lean because 
tne studies were done on the forearm, the least 
vuineradle portion of the entire body. Maibacn 
indicated that this rexaquired doubling has been 
published since 1974. The BLM should contact Or. 
Maibacn. The 6% rate is not detensible. 


"Doses for each worker catagegory found in the studi2s 
ame euus.ted inna) 4) 4=5.0 eaetl=Si > 
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NCAP 1173 Doses are listed for only three of the 13 studies 
ibed on L-51 - L-S5S3. Which doses were used trom 
rP 7 studies? What formulas were used for any 


or the doses? 


BeMeiis “The realistic dose estimates are higher than those 
that’ would ieccurs id eae Jncurt Nnoethe oti. exposure 
studies, many ot the less severe tyvo2es of accidents 
occurred.... Nevertheless, their cgoses were used in 
deriving the average worker doses for ft i 
study. tog (b=S4a 


NCAP 118: I¢ -the “less severe tyoas of accidents occurred" in 
rhe studies. why would that make tne realistic dase 
estimates Miagner than those that would occur with tne 
BLM? Somehow tne ELM workers don’t experience minar 
accidents? Their hoses or pumas don’t sver break 
down ? 

Bis | acy The ELM estimates public exoosures “by modeling the 


transoort and fate of the apolied herbicides. Details 
of the transport and fate modeling are in the next 
subsection." Ge—sSo) 


NCAP 11S: The modeling subsection describes considerations the 
BLM purportedly coe into account in estimatina public 
exposure. Nowhere does the BLM write out the formulas 
ana indicate which numbers were actually pluaqaed in. 
For. mstance .~ tno tablets-—7.<.0 .U070Emo/sq. ft lis 
estimated to drift onto oerrieas and animals, 9.05493 
ma7vsg. th onto rhe pUbliticmangdeceoos...u) D254 mont. 
water. Where did these numbers come troms What’ s 
ditterence Between berries and craost Humans and 
nonhuman animals? 


as 
a 
nd 


TAIS a@ntire exposure section is not able £9 de 

reviewed py the pubirc until formuyuias are described 
and soecific humbers cited, referenced, publicly 
cerived, etc. 


SLM 12a: "Herbicide? doses to individuals were calculated 
assuming that they drink 1 liter of the maximally 
contaminated water.” ¢L—-460> 


NUAP 120: Ones? Tan times? Aside from calculating litetime 
doses for cancer, the BLM needs to consider cumulative 
efrects of drinking contaminated water more than one 


oe 
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Residues in Game Animals: "This is similar to the 
method used in the exposure analysis of USCA C1934) ," 
(L=-41> 


Dermal Exposure (L=-41) 


What are the actual residues calculated? What are the 
formulas? 


m2 exposures to the oublice for the five Cdo vou 
ven?] herbicides Cin the cancer risk analysis) 
rived by assuming a realistic estimate would be 
®@ exposure per lifetime..." ¢(L-63) 

whan a watershed is soraved, exposure is not for one 
gay. whether in water, soil, ate. (See, for instance, 
fhe comments of Carol Van Strum and Paul Merrell 
regarding the continuing contamination of the Coast 
Range environment by TCOO years after 2,4,5-T 
soraying.) 


Cite evidence that water will be oure the second day, 
berries will be uncontaminated, game will have 
residues for one day, ate. Why is a one aay scenario 
Conzidered realistic? 


Vegetation contact: “In most casesm [sic] 
measurements of the total plant residues oveer Csic] 
time were available, so this data has been used to 
calculate degradation rates in those cases where 
surtace measurements were unavailable." VES oD 


Table 4-10 (L-64> lists doses due to vegetation 
SOMES in Gee 5 eleipe SiDG Elpim) mei CAB) 


(ad Cite your retrerences for each of the deaqradation 
rates. 


(bs Why 13 vegetation contact dose 0.0 tor oicloram 
on the tirst day? 


Erfeart of Body Size on Exposure: "All doses estimated 
In the exposure? analysis were calculated for a 
reoresentative SuU-ka person.... CA] 20-ka child will 
receive a dose that is 34 percent greater in terms of 
ma“kq than it would be for a S)-Kq person." (L953 


Ca) What is the reference for this calculation? An 
estimate of intant and adult exposure to carbon 


tetrachloride near a hazardous waste disposal site 
indicated a S-fold difference.9” 


IES, 
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123: 


Cite your evidenze tor your caleyulation of only a 36% 
increase. 


(b> The only accounting for children aopears in this 
statement and Table 4-9 (L-463) where the 2,4-0 aerial 
routine-worst case scenario dose is figured for a 
44-pound child and a 110-pound adult. Where are 
estimates of margins-ot-satety for children? What is 
the meaning of a 34% greater exposure (which 1s an 
unreasonably conservative astimate)? 


Cc Where is consideration of the particular 
vulnerabilities of children because of their immature 
immune system. radidily dividing cells, undeveloped 
nerve system, etc.” 


a 
he 


Lifetime doses are listed in Tables 8-24 - E- 
(L-68, L-123 —- L=130) 


What numbers went into what formulas for these doses? 
What estimates of persistence in water, on #993, On 
the veastation? How can those tables possibly mean 
anything £9 the puolic if the tormulas ana numoers are 
nor spelled out? (See 49 CFR 1502.24, 1502.1) 


Siac toma Human Health Risk Analysis 


Reoroductive effects are described as "tetotoxic and 
maternal toxic" setfeacts. CL-69) 


The BLM is falling to consider patarnal reproductive 
al (ell 12o7G 


“The ratio between the animal NOEL and the eastimated 
human dose, referred to in this analysis as tne marain 
Of Satety <MOS),. is used to acesunt for the 
uncertainty inherent in relating doses and ertects 
seen in animals td Fdos2s and att2ects seen in Humane." 
vE=673 


There is no “margin of safety" immediately below the 
NOEL (see NCAP comments #5 and #93). 


“For convenience in this analysis, the ratio between 
tne herbicide’s LOsy and the estimated human dose also 
13 axpress2eqd as an MOS Emarain of safetyi: Nowever, 
it snould nok Be interoreted in the same way as the 
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DEFINING PREVENTION 


CHANGES NEEDED 


Prevention should be defined in the Final EIS to ensure that 
early treatment 1s not called prevention. 


Many of the alternatives refer to managing vegetation using 
prevention: Alternatives A, B, F, and G will involve management 
without predisposition to either prevention or correction; 
Alternative D and E will emphasize prevention; and Alternative C 
will most commonly manage vegetation with corrective treatments. 


Alternative D manages vegetation to “avoid the need for 
corrective measures". (II-12) Prevention is defined in various 
ways: 


"The project planning stage is the most appropriate stage for 
implementing a prevention strategy... The harvest presciption 
may then include measures to limit the vigor of competing 
vegetation.” (II-12) 


"Prevention is the preferred strategy for pre-empting 
vegetation problems." (II-12) 


"The preferred tools are those which prevent damage from 
unwanted or competing vegetation through the design and 
execution of Silvicultural, construction, and other resource 
management projects to avoid creating or intensifying problem 
vegetation.” (II-13) 


These explanations all include the concept of preventing the 
problem of vegetation. As stated in Appendix A-34, 


(c). Problem Prevention 


This aspect offers the best long-term opportunities for minimization of 
weed problems. Included is the evaluation of complete reforestation 
and stand management systerns for reduction of weed vegetation 
problems. Another important area of study is in weed ecology (espe- 
cially ecesis—the establishment of a plant in a new habitat) and the 
role of early seral species in nutrient cycling, nutrient retention, and 
maintenance of long-term productivity. 

Much work addressing these management needs is being 
conducted by agency, industry, and university organizations. Coop- 
erative approaches with pooled resources are a likely trend because of 
the complexity of the problem and limitations of individual organiza- 
tions. 
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Prevention is differently and inappropriately explained 
elsewhere, however. On II-13 it is contrasted with correction: 
Generally, corrective actions include 
slash disposal, suppression of competing vegetation for planting or 
release, spraying or brushing rights-of-way, and suppression of nox- 


ious weeds. Although these actions are usually considered corrective, 

it is the intensity, Frequency, evtent-anc-tiing bt (Nain pleien quency, extent, andtinming of their implementa- 

tion that sometimes distinguishes a corrective action from a preventiv 
action (safer to the secHorarthis chapter thar qiseustesthe re rane (refer to the section Drthis chapter that discusses the five steps 

in managing vegetation for definitions and examples of corrective and 


preventive actions). 


Prevention is described as one of four strategies to manage 
vegetation: (II-57) 






Prevention here means initi efore unacceptable damage 
takes place—before the damage threshold is reached (see igure U-8). 
Acions aepanipapaietaeter eee vand the action thréshold is low. 
Control of damaging species can be achieved in the early developmen- 
tal stages, using less energy and (usually) fewer applications. The 
difference between the damage threshold and the action threshold is 
usually great, and the relationships between species are usually well 
understood. 


It is defined in the glossary: (glossary 12) 


Prevention One of four strategies used in the 
alternatives. Prevention requires early action, 
well before competition or plant cover causes 
damage, and relatively small amounts of 
energy and resource input. 


These latter three discussions of prevention include actions 
that are taken directly against the problem plant to kill or 
suppress it. These actions are not prevention. If you are 
having to kill the vegetation directly, you weren't able to 
prevent it from being present in numbers or vigor capable of 
damaging the crop trees and being a problem. 


Prevention is management and actions that eliminate the 
conditions that allow, cause, or favor unwanted vegetation to 
become a problem. The EIS needs to clearly separate actions 
directed against problem plants (treatments) and actions that 
affect the conditions favorable to vegetation becoming 
problematic. 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 
If the definition of prevention includes early corrective 
action, blanket spray programs, even under Alternative D, could 


be justified by claims that they are “prevention" 


There is no question that prevention may at times be 
impossible and early treatment (nonchemical and/or chemical) may 
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then be the best action to take. However, if prevention and 
early treatment are not ‘clearly defined as separate, the impetus 
will be lost to search for preventing the conditions that favor 
vegetation becoming a problem. It is tougher to figure out how 
we may be unnecessarily causing the problems we are “needing" to 
treat, or how we could encourage the ecosystem to control the 
vegetation naturally, but ultimately that search holds the 
greatest promise for working with the forest instead of against 
2 ip aes 
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PROFILE OF HERBICIDE CONCERNS 


CHANGES NEEDED 


*Prepare a profile of the major environmental impact concerns for 
each herbicide. 


Appendix C, “Herbicide Use and Efficacy," describes in a clear 
fashion the trade names, chemical name, use pattern, application method 
and mode of action, target vegetation, and potential nontarget plant 
effects or use limitation of each of the 16 herbicide ingredients 
proposed for use. 


(Side note: Only those trade names of formulations the Forest 
Service intends to use should be listed.) 


A similar presentation needs to be made of the major health and 
environmental impact concerns raised by each herbicide. Perhaps the 
following list of concerns should be presented for each herbicide: 


1. Human survey (epidemiological) evidence of concern. 


2. Major laboratory test adverse effects. 


3. Anecdotal evidence of concern. 


(E.g., Minnesota forest workers have complained of experiencing 
headaches when working with Velpar (hexazinone) (Attachment A); A Rogue 
River National Forest worker died of malignant lymphoma and his family 
was awarded $1.5 million on the basis that he died from his exposure to 
2,4-D during hack-and-squirt operations and The Dow Chemical Company had 
not warned users of the great toxicity of 2,4-D (see 2,4-D Comment, 
Attachment A.); Of 143 pesticides reported for causing human illness in 
California in 1986, glyphosate (Roundup, Rodeo) was fourth in the number 
of incidents reported to the state (Roundup Fact Sheet, ref. #12)) 


4. Major data gaps (studies not submitted; inadequate studies for 
major health damage effects). 


(E.g., Data gaps noted by EPA, the California Department of Food 
and Agriculture) 


5. Wildlife adverse effects that have been noted. 


6. Environmental fate problems (persistence, leaching, 
metabolites). 


7. Wther® 
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Much of the informatiton useful for these profiles is already 
present in one form or another in the DEIS, but it is scattered among 
text chapters and appendices. On the other hand, a fair amount of 
information will have to be gathered for these profiles, in part because 
wildlife effects and environmental fate materials were so poorly 
researched for the DEIS. Much information is documented in NCAP's 
Pesticide Fact Sheets; more information is available in NCAP's files 
(e.g., Pesticide Fact Sheets have not been developed for each herbicide 
ingredient proposed for use). 


All of this information should be gathered, however, because this 
is an EIS proposing the use of 16 different herbicide ingredients. If 
the necessary data search is fairly extensive, it is because the list of 
proposed herbicides is also fairly extensive. 





WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


1. Even if herbicides are used as a last option, decisions have to 
be made regarding which herbicide to use. Each herbicide has a unique 
complex of problems and, depending on proximity to residences or water, 
soil type, method of application, nontarget vegetation and wildlife 
present, etc., certain herbicides are less desirable to use than others. 


At the present time, information that is relevant to selection of 
an herbicide is scattered in odd places throughout the EIS text and 
appendices. Just as Appendix C provides foresters with a "handy guide" 
to the appropriateness of herbicides for certain uses, the EIS needs to 
provide foresters with a "handy guide" to the potential 
inappropriateness of specific herbicides in a given social, biological, 
aquatic, or work setting. 


All herbicides are not equal. 


2. A forester who decides to use a certain herbicide ina 
particular situation should not be "caught off guard" at having not 
considered certain critical factors. Is this area near a local 
watershed and is this herbicide a known leacher? Will this application 
involve backpack spraying and is this herbicide known to have frequently 
caused workers to complain of adverse effects? 


Minimal use of herbicides is likely to cause the least social 
disruption (and adverse effects) if the pesticide user has considered a 
range of factors that should impinge on the selection of any pesticide 
for any given situation. 


3. This is an environmental impact statement, and those 
environmental impacts of greatest social, health, and environmental 
concern should be presented in a fashion that is readable and 
understandable. Each herbicide should be understood in its totality, 
rather than dissected into dozens of scattered bits of effects. 
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4. While developing this EIS, the Forest Service has made a great 
effort to really look at the data available (and unavailable) regarding 
potential environmental and health impacts (particularly human health 
effects) rather than merely going through the motions of writing an EIS 
while in actuality weaving a blanket amnesty for herbicides in general. 
Moreover, at least in the case of human health effects, the Forest 
Service has looked at the quality of the available data. 


The Forest Service should therefore gather this information 


together in one section so that agency folks and the public can see each 
herbicide as posing a unique complex of concerns. 


ATTACHMENTS 


A. Minnesota Department of Natural Resources documents bearing on 
worker complaints regarding Velpar (hexazinone) adverse health effects. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


CHANGES NEEDED 


1. Either adequately support or eliminate the claim that 


long-term sustained yield will be reduced under Alternative D. 
The long-term sustained yield capacity is projected as al 1/2 to 
2% reduction over the full rotation in Alternative D as compared 
to Alternative B. (II-23) 


Alternative D integrates “natural ecosystem processes into 
managing competing and unwanted vegetation." (II-12) "The 
implementation of the alternative will involve early preventive 
measures, monitoring of sites, and frequent evaluations of 


conditions and practices." (II-12) “(Alternative D] requires the 
consideration of the health of those ecosystems as seen in 
conditions such as growth and diversity." (II-12) “The need for 


coarse woody debris for long-term site productivity is 
recognized." (II-13) 


Unquestioningly, Alternative D requires more attention than 
other alternatives to site evaluation, information on ecosystem 
effects (e.g., availability of nutrients from and importance of 
N-fixation from plants), erosion control; retention of diversity, 
and reduction of toxic inputs. Where problems are going to 
Sccury tits alternative calls for action. Will none of this 
translate into increased long-term sustained yield compared to 
Alternative B? Why would more specific site-specific information 
lead to lower yield? 





Management under Alternative D is intended to have "the 
least impact on the natural environment while producing products 
and amenities for human use." (II-12) “Vegetation management 
activities will be those required to support the production of 
Forést commodities at a level approximating those of the 
applicable land and resource management plans." (II-13) 


Alternative B is used as the reference for evaluating long- 
term sustained yield effects of the other alternatives. "All 
vegetation management tools and techniques are available for use 
in the appropriate environmental setting under Alternative B. 
This will eventually translate into a high level of timber 
yields." (IV-53) How does this differ from Alternative D? 
Alternative D also has all tools available for use in appropriate 
settings. It simply requires less information and doesn't favor 
prevention of problems or less toxic management. 


Alternative D is expected to increase long-term productivity 


as compared to Alternative B through leaving biomass on site, 
managing fire risk, and increasing nutrient availability. (II-23) 
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Given the potential for increased productivity, the projected 
reduction in long-term sustained yield under Alternative D is 
incongruous. In fact, the potential to have shortfalls in 
long-term sustained yield due to taking action in the absence of 
crucial information, relying on toxic chemicals to boost 
production, and failing to emphasize site-specific needs under 
Alternative B could reduce long-term yield more readily than 
Alternative D. 


Of interest is a recent study of the longterm productivity 
potential of two adjacent Palouse area farms in southeastern 
Washington: one farmed with fertilizers since 1948 and 
pesticides since 1950, the other farmed organically.” (Both 
began as organic farms in 1908 and 1909.) In the absence of 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides, the organic farmer retained 
a three-part rotation, one of which includes a green manure crop 
of Australian winter peas. The other farm, having dropped that 
rotation, has lost organic matter which reduces water storage 
capacity, polysaccharide count, nutrient supply, soil organic 
activity, and soil fertility and\productivity >. ‘The tconventional 
farm has less top soil. Water erosion on the chemical farm is 
four times that on the organic farm. Yields for the wheat crop 
are similar. 


The authors conclude that the organic farm will be able to 
maintain its current productivity over the long term. The soil 
loss on the chemical farm is so severe that the topsoil may be 
essentially lost there within the next 50 years. 


The crucial difference between the two farms appears to lie 
in the retention of a cover crop in the rotation of the organic 
farm. In forestry as in agriculture, the eschewing of synthetic 
chemical dependence generally leads to increased reliance on 
natural processes, soil health, and ecosytem strengths. 


A clear discussion of the potential for Alternative D to 
increase longterm yield needs to be presented in the EIS, and a 
presentation of the uncertainty in estimating the relative 
longterm sustained yield for Alternative B versus D needs to 
replace the unsupportable conclusion that Alternative D will lead 
to a reduction of longterm sustained yield capacity when compared 
to Alternative B. 


WHY, THES TS rEMPORTANT: 


Alternative D is portrayed as having consequences for which 
there is no basis in the document. Presentations that reflect 
the range of reasonable consequences and the uncertainty in the 
data need to replace unexamined myths. 


REFERENCES 
1. Reganold, John P., Lioyd F. Elliote, jandsYvonnest- unger. 


November 27, 1987. Long-term effects of organic and 
conventional farming on soil erosion, Nature. Vol. 330. 
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ECONOMICS 


CHANGES NEEDED 


Po, THEVELS must better explain the relationship between 
long-term sustained yield Capacity (LTSYC) and the allowable sale 
quantities (ASQ). 


Appendix B discusses the association of the LTSYC and ASQ. 
(B-26) Basically, the effects brought about from selection of 
one vegetation management alternative over another will not be 
manifest in changes in sale quantity in the first few decades (if 
then), since the ASQ is dependent on standing timber inventory. 
Established stands will primarily not be subject to or affected 
by management decisions influenced by this EIS. 


As explained in Appendix B, ASQ will not be influenced at 
all in the first few decades on the forests that have a 
Significant amount of their standing inventory comprised of 
Slower growing, older stands. The forests that are operating 
closer to their LTSYC may need to make more significant 
adjustments in their ASQ. 


Table II-4 predicts changes in jobs over the next decade for 
each of the alternatives considered in the Draft EIS. These 
changes (as well as changes in personal income and payments to 
liecal government) are also displayed'in Figure II-3; pp. 22-23. 
The greatest bulk of effects on jobs, income, and local 
government payments is caused "by anticipated changes in timber 
harvest levels" that presumably are expected to take place in the 
next decade. (II-29) If these changes are not in fact expected 
Over the next decade, they should not be presented as if they 
are. 


Putting the economic picture in the larger context, Chapter 
IV mentions that national economic trends, "plus short-term 
conditions such as interest and employment rates and 
international trade agreements, have wide-ranging effects of much 
greater magnitude than the changes considered here (except for 
Alternative C)." (IV-129) The year-to-year variation in 
employment, income and payments to local government are well 
within yearly fluctuations. (IV-132) The community effects of 
Alternatives A, D, E, and F are not positive, but they are 
significantly less disruptive than the changes recently 
experienced by Oregon and Washington. (IV-132) 


Despite the anticipated peculiarities of the Northwest 
economy, the Draft EIS fails to explain why there will be 


shortfalls in timber harvest levels in the next ten years when 
different alternatives are adopted. 
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2. The EIS should provide explanation for the significance of the 


economic and social changes that are ‘expected in southwest 
Oregon. 


Oddly enough, southwest Oregon is identified as the area in 
Region 6 where the economic and consequent social changes will be 
most pronounced. (II-29) Apparently, the job losses, personal 
income changes and reductions in payments to local .,overnments 
would be experienced most adversely in this area. However, the 
text has no explanation for why this area is singled out, and 
there seems to be little justification for this. 


The Siskiyou National Forest currently has a significant 
base of old growth stands. The Forest's ASQ is not close to its 
LTSYC. The area is not a likely candidate for the adjustments in 
ASQ that would be expected on a forest that is operating close to 
its sLISyc. 


The economic impact predicted for southwest Oregon given the 
LTSYC and the ASQ is mysterious. Either provide adequate 
explanations for the statement, or delete the sentence from the 
Eo 


3. The results of the sensitivity analysis and the uncertainty 
of economic assumptions and calculations identified in Appendix B 
must be acknowledged in the EIS text. 


Appendix B includes a discussion of the results of a 
sensitivity analysis of the economic analysis. (B-27-29) The 
changes in economic efficiency for the various alternatives was 
clearly most influenced by the allowable sale quantity. (B-27) 
Table B-8 shows the economic efficiency of the various 
alternatives: Alternative G looks most efficient followed by B, 
Mp, Win 13% INp tWalel (Se 


Elements of uncertainty and missing information are found in 
the assumptions that go into predicting allowable sale quantity. 
Many subjective opinions about the efficacy and feasibility of 
vegetation management entered into the analysis. Appendix B does 
address the points of uncertainty in the analysis. (B-24 to 27) 
One area of uncertainty is the growth rate of timber and its 
projected value into the future. Vegetation management is 
undertaken to benefit that growth rate, yet serious gaps in 
knowledge preclude a comprehensive understanding of all the 
interrelationships that influence growth. 


Perry, Tappeiner, and McGinley addressed some of these 
problems in their literature review for the Siuslaw National 
Forest: "({O]Jutcomes at rotation age are not necessarily 
predictable by competitive interactions during the first few 
years of stand life." Or: "The most consistent feature of 
studies on the effect of site preparation and release on tree 
growth in the Coast Range is the extreme variability among 
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Ssites...Release increases conifer growth in some cases and has no 
effect in others.“ 


; The capacity is great to overestimate the benefits or 
Significance of vegetation management activity in the early years 
; F ; : : : ; 
of a stand's life. Estimations of increases in timber yield 


resulting from presumed benefits of vegetation management may 
never be realized. 


Further, current market conditions do not permit 
consideration of management for hardwood species (i-e., only 
softwoods are considered to be the marketable species). Although 
management for hardwood species (e.g., tanoak on some sites) may 
eventually be considered the wisest use of some land for timber 
production, it is currently only considered an economic loss. 


Table B-9 (B-29) shows the economic efficiency of the 
various alternatives, assuming that the effect of the 
alternatives on the allowable sale quantity was only fifty 
percent of what was used in the analysis displayed in Table B-8. 
In other words, Table B-9 assumes that effect on the ASQ was 
overestimated by a factor of two in Table B-8. If the predicted 
shortfall in allowable sale quantity doesn't materialize, then 
the most economically efficient alternative is D. 


the discussions in the’ EIS (both an Chapter IT and Iv) 
should include a frank disclosure of the uncertainty and the 
relevance of overestimating the predicted shortfall in the 
allowable sale quantity. Figure II-3 that displays how the 
alternatives respond to issues should contain a range for the 
change in present net value. 


4. Explain why there would be minor reductions in effectiveness 
On some existing problem sites under Alternative D. (Figure II-3, 


pages II-22 and 23) 


Alternative D is designed to manage vegetation on a site- 
specific, ecologically sound basis. The problems would be 
addressed. All tools are available for consideration under 
Alternative D. There is no reason why a reduction in 
effectiveness would be any more likely under Alternative D than 
an increase in effectiveness. (See NCAP comment on 
Bproauceavity. .) 





WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Silvicultural predictions about the benefits of vegetation 
Management have major effects on economic forecasts. As stated 
in the chapter on environmental consequences (Figure IV-l, page 
IV-8), the uncertainty and missing information surrounding the 
biological effects of vegetation management must by disclosed and 
the relevance discussed in the EIS text. The relevance is that 
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the outcomes of economic predictions vary significantly, and this 
should be noted in the text. 


REFERENCES 


l. Perry, D.A., J. Tappeiner, and B. McGinley. 1985. Phase I - 
Early Successional Patterns, Competition Between Trees and 
Associated Vegetation, and Efficacy of Vegetation Control 
Techniques. Corvallis, OR: College of Forestry, Oregon 
State University. 
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‘SECRET INGREDIENTS 


CHANGES NEEDED 


*1. 


regarding the secret ingredients in all herbicide formulations proposed 
formsusies 


Discuss the relevance of missing and uncertain information 


Your discussion of secret (so-called "inert") ingredients in 


herbicides is inadequate (IV 116-117).Several points must be clearly 
made to the reader: 


a. Neither the Forest Service nor the public is able to find out 
what chemicals other than the revealed ingredient are present in the 
herbicide formulations it proposes to use. 


b. The full formulations have not been tested for cancer, birth 
defects, reproductive effects, or genetic, nerve, or chronic damage. 


You have not clearly explained this in your "inert" ingredient 
discussion (DEIS IV 116-117). You have simply said "Not considered in 
this characterization of risk for 16 herbicides are the formulations 
that are actually used in the field." I recently mentioned at a 
Siskiyou National Forest meeting the fact that full formulations are not 
tested for the major health damage effects and one of the Forest Service 
people who has been following the herbicide risk issue fairly 
attentively indicated he had never realized that. 


c. Secret ingredients are added as solvents, preservatives, 
emulsifiers, surfactants, aerosol propellants, dyes, stabilizers, and 


anti-volatility agents (see Attachment B). 


On IV-116, you merely say secret ingredients are "used as 


carriers." In the glossary, your definition of "formulation" indicates 
that it is "A chemical mixture that includes a certain percentage of 
active ingredient (technical chemical) with an inert Cauriers. his 


definition is not accurate. 


d. Approximately 800 of the 1,200 (not 1,500 as Stated in DEIS IV 
117) secret ingredients in pesticide formulations are of unknown 
toxicity and might therefore be found to cause any of the full range of 
toxic effects (e.g., cancer, reproductive effects, immune suppression, 
birth defects) were they tested in laboratory animals (Attachments A, 
B).. 

(You have mentioned these ingredients in the fourth full paragraph 
on IV-117, but you have not indicated that there are 800 and you did not 


make clear that any of them might cause any of the health damage effects 
for which revealed ingredients are supposed to be tested.) 
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*2. Give examples of known problems with secret ingredients so that 


readers understand the relevance (40 CFR 1502.22) of this missing and 


uncertain information. 


(a) Roundup, for instance, contains surfactants that have been 
found to be much more toxic than glyphosate to midge larvae and some 
fish (e.g., rainbow trout, fathead minnow, and bluegill) (Roundup Fact 
Sheet, ref. #5). Summaries of Monsanto studies indicate that 
surfactants in Roundup caused "severe local skin reactions and 
testicular effects" in rabbits exposed to Roundup at use level and five 
times use level (Roundup Fact Sheet, ref. #6). 


(b) Ammonium thiocyanate is an ingredient added to amitrole in 
some commercial formulations. More acutely toxic than amitrole, 
ammonium thiocyanate is also an antithyroid chemical, and inhibits the 
breakdown of amitrole (Amitrole Fact Sheet, ref. #7). Although known 
to be toxic and a goiterogen, and although the EPA indicates that it 
appears in four herbicides (Attachment C), ammonium thiocyanate does not 
appear on any of the published lists of inert ingredients released by 
the EPA. It may be one of the 200+ ingredients that are blacked out on 
the list of inert ingredients (Attachment D). 


(c) The simple change of some secret ingredients in Omite 
(propargite) formulations recently caused the largest outbreak of 
pesticide-associated dermatitis (114 of 198 orange pickers) ever 
reported in California, with one-third of the cases reporting peeling of 
skin, indicating severe dermatitis. (1) While this pesticide is not 
one proposed for use in this EIS, the authors of the article reporting 
this incident note, "This episode underscores the importance of inert 


ingredients and their potential to compromise the safety and health of 
the worker." (Emphasis added.) 


(d) The Labat-Anderson "quantitative risk assessment" notes that 
the herbicide formulation Fogard S§ (25 percent atrazine and 37.5 percent 
simazine) was found to cause malignant lymphomas in mice. While not 
mentioning the possibility that either atrazine or simazine alone or in 
combination may have caused the cancer, Labat-Anderson notes that "tumor 
formation in this study may have resulted from other chemicals in the 
formulation" (Appendix D, Attachment A, p. 10). Such a possibility, 
that secret ingredients alone or in combination with the revealed 
ingredient(s) may cause cancer, is never explicitly noted in either the 
Labat Anderson discussion of "inert" ingredients (Appendix D, Section 3, 
pp. 27-28) or in the DEIS texe discussion (DEES IV IM6-117") 


Note: The Labat Anderson discussion of inerts is objectionable 
for its misleading characterization of the significance of missing 
information about the secret ingredients. Since there has been 
essentially no toxicity testing done on 800 of the secret ingredients, 
it assures the reader that "no specific concern exists with the 
herbicides' inerts." Since there has been practically no testing done 
of full formulations, it assures the reader that "The possibility that 
the herbicides' formulations may pose greater risk than their components 
is largely an untested hypothesis." 
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The viewpoint “adopted in this analysis," continues Labat-Anderson, 
is that "the data gaps about the herbicides as formulated products are 
considered insignificant since the risks posed by the herbicides active 
ingredient are over stated." (Note: This is a non sequitur.) "Any risk 

posed by the herbicides as formulated products is considered to be 


embraced in the anaysis of the active ingredients." (Appendix D, Section 
3, p. 28, emphasis added). 


Aside from being logically bankrupt, this directly contradicts the 
experience of 114 California orange pickers cited in 2(c) above. The 
authors of the article reporting the Omite incident note, "The apparent 
failure within the CDFA [California Department of Food and Agriculture] 
pesticide registration process to recognize that the inert ingredients 
in the 'CR' formulation could result in slower propargite degradation or 
other adverse change resulted in no additional registration requirements 
being requested beyond that for Omite-30W.... It appears that residue 
degradation was not given adequate consideration in the registration of 
Omite-CR, thus compromising the safety of the worker." (2) (Emphasis 
added. ) 


*3. Indicate the exact formulations the Forest Service intends to use 

including the percent by volume of secret ingredients) and indicate the 
results of acute toxicitv tests for each of these formulations. Provide 
background documentation that the acute toxicity tests have actually 
been performed ON THAT FORMULATION. When these acute toxicity tests 
have not been performed, clearly indicate that vou therefore are 
missing even this minimal, limited information on the full formulations 
you _ will be spraving. 





Only three health damage tests are required for registration of 
full formulations, and they are only short-term tests, indicating only 
acute toxicity: LD50, dermal (skin) sensitization, and eye irritation. 


As mentioned in my December 19, 1987 letter to you (Attachment E), 
Ralph Lightstone, a California attorney who specializes in pesticide 
registration and pesticide suits, has been informed by a California 
Department of Food and Agriculture toxicologist that even these acute 
toxicity tests have not been performed for most pesticide formulations. 
Instead, the pesticide manufacturers have submitted acute toxicity data 
presumably gathered on a similar formulation as data for another 
formulation. The data presumably gathered on the other formulation turn 
out often to have been presumably gathered on another formulation. The 
outcome is that there are in fact almost no data on full formulations. 
An investigation of this situation may soon be undertaken in California, 
according to Lightstone (who is fun to play ping pong with@)). 


The Forest Service must find out whether data have been gathered on 
the full formulations they intend to use, because these may be the only 
human health damage data ever gathered on the secret ingredients in 
those formulations. The EPA indicates there are no toxicity data for 
most of the ingredients allowed in pesticides (Attachments A, B); no 
acute toxicity data for the full formulation might mean that nobody has 
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the faintest idea what effects those ingredients alone, or in 
combination with the known ingredient, may have. It is appalling enough 
that the formulations have never been tested for major health damage. 

It is morally inexcusable to expose workers or the public to a 
formulation that has not even been tested minimally for acute toxicity. 
Furthermore, it is a violation of NEPA to fail to indicate the potential 
significance of such missing or uncertain information. 


4. Indicate that whether or not the secret ingredients and revealed 
ingredient(s) are in fact acting synergistically is simply not known. 


The following sentence is misleading: "There is little or no 
information available for evaluating the possibility that some of these 
16 herbicides may interact with the inert ingredients to increase or 
decrease toxicity." (IV-117) 


There is plenty of information that the possibility exists: 
chemical synergism is a well-established fact. There is essentially no 
information that will either (a) assure us that it will not take place 
with the proposed formulations nor (b) warn us that it will take place. 
The data gap is a serious one. 





Your sentence implies that ignorance about the secret ingredients 
is bliss; the experience of the California farmworkers demonstrates that 
such ignorance is unconscionable. 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


The fact that the Forest Service does not know what chemicals it is 
spraying will be of increasing public concern as the public becomes more 
aware of the situation with secret ingredients. The Forest Service is 
not able to tell the public that it knows what risks may be posed by 
these chemicals, it is not able to trace the fate of these chemicals in 
the forest environment or people's drinking water (because it doesn't 
know what they are), and it is having to say to its workers that they do 
not have a right to know what chemicals they are being exposed to. 


Secret ingredients pose a major data gap that falls under the 
guidance of 40 CFR 1502.22. The Forest Service is under an obligation 
to indicate the range of impacts these formulations may have. That some 
secret ingredients have been shown to be carcinogens, neurotoxins, 
aquatic organism toxins, reproductive toxins, etc. is undeniable. That 
the Forest Service does not know whether the secret ingredients used in 
their herbicide formulations may pose such risks is undeniable. 


REFERENCES 
1. Saunders, L. Duncan, Richard G. Ames, James B. Knaak, and Richard J. 


Jackson. 1987. Outbreak of Omite-CR-induced dermatitis among organe 
pickers in Tulare County, California. J. Occup. Med, 29:409-413. 
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ATTACHMENTS 


A. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency memorandum from John W. Melone, 
Director, Hazard Evaluation Division, to Phil Gray, Executive Secretary, 
FIFRA Scientific Advisory Panel, February 11, 1984. Criteria for 
determining which inert ingredients are of toxicological concern and 
should be given priority review. 


B. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency discussion paper on inerts 


prepared for the Administrator's Pesticide Advisory Committee, October 
2S), ISA. 


C. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. May 18, 1987. Freedom of 
Information Act response to NCAP. 


D. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. May 6, 1987 cover letter to 
lists of chemicals used as inert ingredients in pesticides. 


E. Letter from Mary O'Brien, NCAP, to Region 6 Forest Service 
Vegetation Management EIS Team, December 19, 1987. 
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2.4-D 


CHANGES NEEDED 


*1l Supplement the current discussion of 2,4-D with new information. 


(a) On December 2, 1987, the widow and son of a Region 6 Forest 
Service worker were awarded $1.5 million in a jury trial that found The 
Dow Chemical Company strictly liable for having sold a product (2,4-D) 
rendered defective by the chemical company's failure to warn users that 
the herbicide is a potent toxin and a probable carcinogen (Attachment 
Ads 


Central to the trial was a 1978 report by a Dow analytical chemist 
named Krumel, indicating that the contaminants in 2,4-D render the 
herbicide highly toxic. The Krumel report was never released to the 
public by Dow; the report is currently under court protective order. 

The Forest Service should speak with the plaintiffs' attorney, Scott 
Baldwin, Jr. (see Attachment A) and attempt to obtain the partially 
blacked-out Krumel report that served as evidence in the jury trial. 


NCAP has requested the EPA to obtain a copy of the report and release it 
to the public. 


If Dow Chemical Company succeeds in blocking release of this 
evidence to the Forest Service, the EIS should acknowledge the existence 
of the report (Scott Baldwin, Jr. will attest to its existence and 
general nature) and indicate that the report is being held as property 
of The Dow Chemical Company. 


In addition, Scott Baldwin, Jr. indicates there was a second 
internal Dow repor obtained as evidence for the trial, indicating that 
2,4-D exposure is likely to be associated with an increased risk of 
cancer. The Forest Service should likewise attempt to obtain this Dow 
report. 


(b) A 1986 study by the German analytical chemist, Hanspaul 
Hangenmaier has found 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin in 2,4-D 
produced by EGA-Chemie in Germany (Attachment B). This study is of 
importance because 2,3,7,8-TCDD (a) is one of the most toxic compounds 
known to humans; and (b) has been previously found in 2,4-D produced in 
the United States (see Attachment C, ref. #2). 


I am aware that Hagenmaier was testing German 2,4-D samples, but I 
am unaware of any recent testing of commercial formulations of 2,4-D for 
2,3,7,8-TCDD in the United States. Moreover, I am unaware of any 
testing of U.S. formulations that has used the analytical method cited 
by Hagenmaier, which allows the selective determination of 2,3,7,8-TCDD 
in the presence of a large excess of other dioxins and furans. 


Hagenmaier's study raises the question of whether the 2,3,7,8-TCDD 
that had been earlier found in U.S.-produced 2,4-D was in fact there (as 
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claimed by the EPA) only Because the 2,4-D had been produced on 
machinery that had previously been used to produce 2,4,5-T which was 
known to be contaminated with 2,3,7,8-TCDD. (4) 


The EIS needs to discuss Hagenmaier's finding and the possibility 
that were current U.S. commercial formulations of 2,4-D to be tested 


with an adequate analytical method, 2,3,7,8-TCDD might be found as a 
contaminant of 2,4-D. 


(c) To add to the phenoxy herbicide and 2,4-D epidemiological data 
cited by the DEIS as raising concerns about 2,4-D, lung cancer, and 
malignant lymphoma, the Veteran's Administration (VA) has recently 
released a study finding that Marines who served in Vietnam are dying of 
lung cancer and non-Hodgkins lymphoma at significantly increased 
rates.(1) As with all other VA studies, degree of exposure to Agent 
Orange (a 50-50 mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) was not examined in the 
study, but the Marines were disproportionately front-line troops and 
served longer in heavily sprayed areas than soldiers of other U.S. 
military organizations. 


*2. Policy note: The Forest Service should entirely eliminate use of 
2,4-D and 2,4-DP from Region 6. 


When concerns regarding 2,4-D are assembled in one place, the 
Forest Service may be hard-pressed to justify any use of 2,4-D and 2,4- 
jade 


a) Phenoxy herbicides are associated with lung cancer among humans 
in a number of studies (DEIS IV-96 and (c) above). This means people 
are suspected of having died from exposure to phenoxy herbicides. 


b) Phenoxy herbicides are associated with non-Hodgkin's lymphoma 
in humans in a number of studies (DEIS IV-99 and l(c) above). These 
studies indicate that humans have died from exposure to phenoxy 
herbicides, including 2,4-D. 


c) Two studies have found an association between exposure to 
phenoxy herbicides and stomach cancer in humans and two have found an 
association with soft tissue sarcoma in humans (DEIS IV-97, 99). 


d) Numerous humans have experienced delayed neuropathy following 
even short or mild exposures to 2,4-D (DEIS H-118, 2,4-D Fact Sheet, 
refs. #15-18). 


BLM workers exposed to drift of aerially applied 2,4-D have 
experienced slowed nerve conduction velocity (I believe EIS Team member 
Nick Heyer has received information on that incident from Ruth Shearer.) 

e) 2,4-D has been found to have a low (i.e., high toxicity) NOEL 


for chronic toxicity (DEIS H-16), and for reproductive effects (DEIS H- 
94) in laboratory studies. No NOEL was found for developmental effects 
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in a rat study; ossification of the skeleton was observed to be delayed 
even at the lowest dose tested (12.5 mg/kg/day) (DEIS H-103). 


f) 2,4-D or its metabolite 2,4-dichlorophenol have been associated 
with immune system effects in laboratory experiments (DEIS H 118-H 
ToD 


g) 2,4-D has exhibited genetic damage activity in at least nine 
adequate studies, four studies that have not been reveiewed by a 
separate agency, and four studies that are uncommon. The genetic 
activity observed has included point mutations, DNA damage, chromosomal 
aberrations in Drosophila, mammalian cell cultures, in vivo human 
studies, plant material assays, and in humans, and cell transformation 
in human fibroblasts. (DEIS H-58,59) 


We have no way of knowing how many humans may already have suffered 
genetic damage from exposure to 2,4-D, but the reason mutagenicity 
batteries are run is because they supposedly warn us that such damage 
may take place in humans. Will we heed over a dozen such warnings for 
2,4-D? 


h) Contaminants that have been found in 2,4-D products include di- 
, tri- and 1,3,6,8 tetrachlorodibenzodioxins (2,3) and 2,3,7,8-TCDD 
(Attachments B,C). 


The EPA has allowed Vertac Chemical Company to dispose of 2,4-D 
wastes containing 2,3,7,8-TCDD (4) by recycling them "into the 
manufacturing stream [of 2,4-D]; Vertac anticipates that the existing 
inventory of 2,4-D wastes will be thus depleted by late 
1985."(5)(Emphasis added.) The 2,4-D wastes "contain TCDD because the 
equipment used to produce 2,4-D had been used previously to produce 
2,4,5-T, and the equipment remained contaminated with TCDD after 
productionsshittederromecs 4, o-1econ24—D eum C) 


Four amine formulations of 2,4-D have been found to be contaminated 
with N-nitroso compounds (2,4-D Fact Sheet, ref. #20), one of which 
(diethylnitrosoamine) has been found to be a potent carcinogen in all 20 
animal species in which it has been tested (2,4-D Fact Sheet, ref. #21). 


The "secret" Krumel report prepared by a Dow analytical chemist 
indicates that contaminants known by Dow to be present in 2,4-D render 
the herbicide extremely hazardous to humans. 


There is a great deal of evidence that 2,4-D may contain a variety 
of contaminants of concern. 


i) 2,4-D has been found in California drinking water wells (2,4-D 
Fact Sheet, ref. #7), in ponds and ephemeral streams below sprayed units 
several weeks after spraying (2,4-D Fact Sheet, refs. #8, #9), and in 
sediments or groundwater for ten or more months (2,4-D Fact Sheet, refs. 
#4-#6). 


j) Im response to a National Cancer Institute study suggesting 
that occupational exposure to 2,4-D is associated with significantly 
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increased rates of non-Hodgkin's lymphoma in humans, Chem Lawn, the 
nation's largest chemical lawn treatment company, has eliminated use of 
2,4-D from its treatments. Chem Lawn is glearly wishing to avoid 
liability for malignant lymphoma among their employees. 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Use of 2,4-D is extremely provocative to many in the public. It 
was one-half of Agent Orange. It has been shown to be associated with 
deaths of humans by cancer in a number of studies. It has been found on 
MOLemchaAnwones occasion,» co containetraces of 2,3,7)8-TCDD) It is an 
herbicide that has been found in drinking water wells. A worker may 
have recently died because of using 2,4-D working on the Rogue River 
National Forest in Forest Service hack-and-squirt operations. Dow is 
refusing to let the public see what it knows about 2,4-D's contaminants. 


Clearly, 2,4-D is an herbicide about which we know more than many 
herbicides. Perhaps when we know what we should know about the other 
herbicides, we will find many of them to be equally hazardous. What we 
know about 2,4-D is worrisome, however, and the Forest Service should 
consider what message it is sending to the public if it decides to use 
2,4-D aerially or with ground workers. 


2,4-D is a particularly offensive herbicide to many in the public 
and it poses a fairly major moral question for the Forest Service: 
Aware that 2,4-D may have killed many humans, does the Forest Service 
decide to continue using it? 


REFERENCES 


1. Breslin, Patricia, Han Kang, Yvonne Lee, Vicki Burt, and Barclay 
Shepard. 1987. Proportionate mortality study of Army and Marine Corps 
veterans of the Vietnam war. Washington, DC: Veterans Administration, 
Office of Environmental Epidemiology. 


2. Cochrane, WP, J Singh, W Miles, B Wakeford, J Scott. Undated, but 
likely 1980. Analysis of technical and formulated products of 2,4- 
dichlorophenoxy acetic acid for the presence of chlorinated dibenzo-p- 
dioxins. Ottawa, Ontario: Canada Agriculture. (Included in an October 
2, 1980 Pesticide-Use Advisory Memorandum No. 266 from Einar Roget, Uses 


Integrated Pest Management Work Group to Regional Foresters, Station 
Directors, and Area Directors.) 


3. Analyses for di and tetra chlorinated dibenzo-p-dioxins in 2,4-D. 
January 16, 1981 memorandum from Robert Harless HERL, ETD, ACB (MD-69), 
U.S. EPA to Mike Dellarco, Office of Toxic Substances, U.S. EPA. 


4. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency Dioxin Task Force Meeting 
Summary, September 24, 1981, including as an attachment an advanced 


notice of proposed rulemaking regarding tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin 
disposal. 
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5. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency Chlorinated Dioxin Work Group 
Meeting #13 Summary, April 2, 1982. 
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Jr., to Mary O'Brien and December 3, 1987 press release regarding the 
Ann I, Greenhill, et al, v. Dow Chemical Company. 


B. Hagenmaier, Hanspaul. 1986. Determination of 2,3,7,8- 
tetrachlordibenzo-p-dioxin in commerciai chlorophenols and related 
products. Fresenius Z. Anal. Chem. 325:603-606. 


C. July 22, 1987 letter from Mary O'Brien to Charles Luscher, Director, 
Oregon State Office, Bureau of Land Management. 


D. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 1984. Health and 
environmental effects profile for: tetra-, penta-, and 
hexachlorodibenzo-p-dioxins. Program office draft ECAO-CIN-P004, 
January. 
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WILDLIFE 


CHANGES NEEDED 


*1. Expand the discussion of potential effects of herbicides on 
wildlife. 


A. The current discussion of herbicide effects on wildlife is two 
pages long (DEIS IV 69-71) and is extraordinarily simplistic. A few 
reviews are cited, the general conclusions of which are contradicted by 
evidence on specific herbicides and unsupportable by the scanty data 
base available on lethal, sublethal, acute, chronic, indirect, and 
cumulative effects of either the revealed ingredients or the full 
formulations (which may include solvents, preservatives, and petroleum 
distillates that may exert independent effects or interact 
synergistically with the revealed ingredient(s)). 


A range of concerns that need to be addressed was submitted by 
NCAP to the EIS team: "What Do We Need to Know to Estimate Risk to 
Wildlife From Vegetation Management Practices?" (Attachment A); and 
"Presentation of Herbicide and Slashburn Risks to Wildlife in the EIS" 
(Attachment B). Both of these papers in turn included attachments; 
please contact NCAP if you are missing any of them. 


The EIS must: 


1) Discuss the range of wildlife types, impacts (e.g., 
elimination of food/nutrient sources, habitat disruption, elimination of 
predators or prey), and toxic effects potentially involved. 


2) Discuss the types of information that would be needed to 
assess risks (e.g., information on the species, the effects of the 
herbicide on target and nontarget species, and the environmental fate of 
the toxins). 


3) Discuss the types of information that are generally 
missing and the potential significance of the absence of such 
information. 


‘Jem ldentiryestudtes=on individual revealed ingredients or formulations 
that raise concerns about specific herbicides. 


As identified in the NCAP Pesticide Fact Sheets, for instance, 
amitrole has been found to depress microorganism populations and 
nitrification in the soil (Amitrole Fact Sheet, ref. #9), a factor of 
potential importance for nurseries and tree growth. Amitrole has been 
found to persist in tomato plants for months (Amitrole Fact Sheet, ref 
#11), a factor of potential importance for browsing wildlife. 


Asulam is of concern in part because, as a 1986 asulam review 
indicated, "No information is available on the toxicity of asulam to 
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mammalian wildlife or livesstock...or [on] the chronic toxic effects of 
asulam exposure to aquatic organisms" (Asulam Fact Sheet, ref. #8). 


e 

An extensive Wisconsin study of the decline of leopard frog 
populations found atrazine to be present in the frogs and many of the 
frogs to be experienceing degenerative liver changes, implicating toxic 
substances (Atrazine Fact Sheet, ref. #5). Atrazine is highly toxic to 
certain aquatic invertebrates as well (Atrazine Fact Sheet, ref. #7). 
Since atrazine is persistent in water and is probably the pesticide most 
frequently found in groundwater in the United States (Atrazine Fact 
Sheet, refs. #2, #1), a picture of concern regarding atrazine use 
emerges. 


NCAP urges the Forest Service to consider the various wildlife 
studies cited in NCAP's Pesticide Fact Sheets (which we enclose) and to 
browse ( ) through NCAP's fairly extensive files on individual 
herbicides if that will help locate studies that exist regarding 
potential impacts of specific herbicides and herbicides in general on 
wildlife. 





3. Discuss the possible habitat alteration effects peculiar to 
herbicides. 


In both the Wildlife section (DEIS IV-69) and Riparian Resources 
and Fisheries section (DEIS IV-72), the assumption is made that habitat 
alteration is not unique to chemical methods of vegetation management, 
and so warrants no particular discussion. 


Tom Turpin, for instance, notes in his paper on silviculture 
without herbicides on the Siuslaw National Forest, "The vegetation on 
harvested areas is recovering much faster, thus the areas are providing 
cover and forage sooner. When herbicides are used, the regrowth of 
vegetation was delayed for 2 to 3 years, and in_some cases the target 
species never resprouted. This was often the case when glyphosate was 
used on salmonberry." (Attachment C) 

Turpin also notes that without herbicides a greater diversity of 
plant species is available to wildlife, more vegetative protection for 
tree-eating rodents is available, and usable forage may be present 
longer if crown closure takes place 2 or 3 years later. (Attachment C) 


Aerial spraying has different implications for habitat loss than 
selective removal of individual plants. Describe some of these. 


As you note in your discussion of the advantages of herbicide 
methods, "In many cases the effects are relatively long lasting." (DEIS 
II-80.) If you are going to claim that herbicides have particularly 
long lasting effects on vegetation, you must discuss the implications 
for wildlife of using a method that has particularly long lasting 
effects on their vegetative habitat and food sources. 
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4. Correct the discussion of bioconcentration factors in eaeshie 

(a) You have cited bioconcentration,factors for four revealed 
ingredients (DEIS IV 73). What of the other twelve revealed ingredients 
proposed for use? If you are missing information on any of the other 
twelve, the implication that these herbicides will not bioconcentrate is 
misleading. Indicate what information you do and do not have. 


(b) You indicate that one source has said glyphosate 
bioconcentrates three times (Norris et al. 1983, cited in DEIS IV-73). 
Folmar, Sanders, and Julian (1979; Roundup Fact Sheet, ref. #5), 
however, report that in rainbow trout “exposed to 2.0 mg/L of Roundup 
the fillets contained 80 mg/kg of glyphosate and the eggs contained 60 
ug/kg." Given that Roundup is only 41% glyphosate, this would indicate 
a bioconcentration of about 80 times. 


5. Discuss your sources for the claim that "repopulation" of an aquatic 
area depleted because of toxic herbicides “would occur through local 
SULVIVOrS eM onaclOnmorenatcchine—(DELS 1V-73)- 


This is a generalization commonly used to excuse or downplay the 
significance of poisoning an aquatic or terrestrial system. Variability 
among species in terms of niche requirements, susceptibility to specific 
toxins, precariousness of current populations, etc. would seem to 
preclude a blanket statement like that. 


Very few longterm studies have been done of population recovery in 
aquatic or terrestrial systems; as a study of a sprayed jeffrey pine 
plantation found, reduction of resident bird species and numbers were 
not noted two years after spraying, but were found six years after 
spraying (Savidge 1978, Attachment A). 





6. Discuss the role that secret ingredients in the herbicide 
formulations can play in terms of synergistic and cumulative effects. 


No discussion of cumulative and synergistic effects is offered for 
wildlife, but in the Riparian Reources and Fisheries section (DEIS IV- 
75), the statement is made that "Simultaneous expoosure to more than one 
herbicide formulation is highly unlikely..." 


The presence of unrevealed solvents, preservatives, surfactants, 
emulsifiers, petroleum distillates, etc. in formulations raises the 
concern that synergistic and cumulative effects may be experienced by 
wildlife. 


Surfactants added to Roundup have been found to be much more toxic 
than glyphosate to midge larvae and fish such as rainbow trout, fathead 
minnow, and bluegill (Round Fact Sheet, ref. #5). While this may be a 
case of independent toxicity rather than synergism with glyphosate, the 
example raises the spectre that the unrevealed ingredients may increase 
the toxicity of the revealed ingredient(s) or of the formulation as a 
whole. 
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7. Correct the statement that "In the forest environment, exposures [to 
herbicides if thev occur at all, are predominantly short-term acute 
exposures." (IV 72). 


2,4-D has been found in ponds and ephemeral streams below sprayed 
units several weeks after spraying (2,4-D Fact Sheet, refs. #8, #9). 


Triclopyr has been found in runoff water in an Oregon watershed 
nine months after application and 59 inches of rainfall (Triclopyr Fact 
Sheet, ref. #5). Triclopyr residues were found in cowberries 92 days 
after application (Triclopyr Fact Sheet, ref. #11). The Garlon 
(triclopyr plus secret ingredients) states, "Do not graze treated 
forage." You indicate on p. 7 of Appendix C that "Treated areas should 
mot be grazed for one year following application." If a wild browser or 
grazer is present in a treated area, is exposure short term and acute? 


Other examples can and need to be cited. 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


1. Wildlife eat, drink, breathe, move, and sleep in an environment that 
has been sprayed. Were humans sprayed directly and told to lick 
themselves clean, sleep there, gather all their food there, and drink 
water only from the sprayed source, we would have a situation similar to 
that of some wildlife in a sprayed area. 


The risk of herbicides to wildlife can no more be accurately 
characterized by referring to LD50s than can the risk to humans. 


The data base on direct, indirect, sublethal, and lethal effects of 
herbicide formulations on wildlife is scanty and falls under the NEPA 
requirement to discuss the relevance of missing and uncertain 
information (40 CFR 1502.22). 


Available studies of direct and indirect effects of herbicide 
formulations on wildlife must be discussed in the EIS, because they are 
environmental impacts of the proposed alternatives (40 CFR 1502.22). 
Forest managers must be aware of what they may be doing to wildlife when 
they spray a particular herbicide. 


ATTACHMENTS 


A. "What Do We Need to Know to Estimate Risk to Wildlife From 
Vegetation Management Practices?" NCAP Memorandum to EIS Team. 


B. "Presentation of Herbicide and Slashburn Risks to Wildlife in the 
EIS." NCAP Memorandum to EIS Team. 
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C. Turpin, Tom. 1987. Successful silvicultural operations without 
herbicides in a multiple use environment. Paper presented at the 
National Silviculture Workshop, Sacramento, CA, May 11-14. 
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DRIFT AND BUFFERS 


CHANGES NEEDED 


1. Environmental conditions must constitute a larger factor in 
determining) drift) potential. 


In the discussion of herbicide mitigation measures (II-81 to 
84), various environmental factors appearing on the label, in 
environmental assessments, and in permits are considered for 
“timing of application in relation to rainfall”. (Point #3, 
II-81) 


These environmental concerns should also apply to “timing of 
application in relation tosdrirtereductiona. 


Ps Spray applications should include a displacement zone inside 
the spray boundary that will receive the unavoidable displacement 


from spray applications. 


For aerial applications, several sources recommend flying 
some distance inside the unit boundary, after setting the unit 
boundary at the edge of a given buffer from the area needing 
protections 


The Canadian Forestry Service researcher suggests 
Getermining a level of “acceptable damage” (to resources such as 
aquatic organisms), then setting a buffer width that presumes the 
damage will stay within the level of acceptability. The spray 
unit boundary would be set at this buffer distance. However, the 
unit should be sprayed by flying one swath width inside the unit 
boundary to gcocount for the displacement of sprays during aerial 
application. 


Arizona Extension Service suggests accounting for a 300 foot 
"swath displacement" on the downwind side of the aircraft before 
determining the buffer zone for protection of sensitive areas or 
species. 


A Forest Service researcher, George Markin, conducted a 
study in a mountainous area on the east slope of the Washington 
Cascades and found that an area 300 to 500 feet downhill and 
downwind of the plane can be expected to recgive as much 
pesticide as the area within the spray plot. 


Current Region 6 mitigation measures discuss only a buffer 
zone starting at the edge of the spray unit. A policy should be 
adopted that includes consideration of the inevitable swath 
displacement from applications. The buffer zone outside the 
spray unit boundary should not be the site of swath displacement. 
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Drift and Buffers 
Page 


3. Buffers should be expanded to increase protection for aquatic 
and water resources. 


The Draft EIS claims that adherence ‘to the herbicide 
mitigation measures "should prevent contamination of surface 
waters." (IV-47) (Emphasis added.) This claim of preventing 
contamination is not substantiated in the literature nor in the 
Draft EIS. The Draft EIS talks about the 32 water samples from 
Forest Service spray operations between 1980-83 where 
contamination was documented. 


The buffers described in point #7 (II-82) are wholly 
inadequate. For instance, nozzles can emit spray into the air 
100 feet from Calss I-III streams and 50 feet from Class IV 
streams. If the Forest Service researcher Markin is correct, 
this 100 foot buffer zone would do nothing to protect streams. 


One hundred foot buffers were used along streams in the 1982 
ands l983) Forest Service spruce budworm spray program in 
northeastern Oregon. In 1982, nine of the 14 streams tested 
(64%) had positive insecticide residues. In 1983, drift cards 
were placed on right and left stream banks, and 11 of the 17 
streams monitored (69%) were hit with drift. Thirteen of the 15 
streams monitored for residues (87%) had levels ranging from 1.2 
Dapesepere Di. .on, £0 95 ppb. 


Coos Bay District BLM fisheries biologists found 
contamination of 9 of the 11 streams they monitored, even though 
200 foot buffers were used for Class I streams and 100 foot 
buffers were used for Class II streams. They stated that the 
likelihood of herbicides reaching the streams with 200 foot 
buffers was 70%. The researchers state, “However, the main point 
here is that with all the precautions that were taken, 
contamination of.stream systems and violation of-bufter strips 
St.) occurred 


The Canadian Forestry study assumes a 10% loss of aquatic 
organisms to be acceptable and calculates a downwind buffer 
beyond the spray boundary of 50 feet for ground applications and 
759 feet, for aerial applications. Crosswind buffers are 
@atculaced at. 16.5 feet for ground and 132.feet for aerial 
applications. These calculation are made assuming that residues 
still get in the water and aquatic organisms are killed with 
these buffers. 


Due to cold air drainage patterns that move with speeds 
ranging from a few hundred feet to several miles an hour in the 
mountainous area of the eastern slope of the Cascades, drift was 
detected 2000, 5000 and 7000 feet downhill from treated plots. 


Monsanto's label for Roundup specifies restrictions for 
aerial applications on silvicultural sites and rights-of-way. 
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Drift and Buffers 
Page 3 


“In order to reduce the drift hazard to non-targeted plants 
and aquatic species when making aerial applications, 
maintain the following buffer zones: Do not apply this 
product within 200 feet of any agricultural, horticultural, 
park, golf course, homestead, or any populated areas...When 
making applications on rights-of-way from 75 feet or more 
above ground level, do not apply within 400 feet of any 
agricultural, horticultural, park, golt course, homestead, 
populated areas, lakes, ponds and streams used for 
significant domestic purposes or angling." (Emphasis, added.) 


The label itself recommends greater buffers than the Forest 
Service. 


The EIS must discuss the studies described above and 
establish buffers that have some basis in reality. A "“buffer" 
that defies what is Known about aerial drift is not a buffer. 





The following minimum buffers should be adopted for aerial 
applications: 


a. Wetlands and lakes: minimum 500 feet. 

b. Class I; II, , and Ill streams, (including springs, that. are 
used for domestic water sources): minimum 500 feet. 

¢c. Class IV streams: minimum 200 feet whether the stream is 
flowing or not (current language on page II-82 provides 
for’ a buffer only if the stream if flowing!) 


Despite managers' best efforts, drift causes damage. 


Buffers are ineffective in preventing all damage, and protective 
zones need to be expanded to reduce that damage. 


3% Buffers should be established around residences, school 
busstops,” pasture,” and” fields. 


For these situations, a minimum 1,000 foot buffer (after 
accounting for swath displacement) should be established. 


4. Buffers should be established around schools ond campgrounds. 


A minimum half mile buffer should be established around 
schools and campgrounds. 


5. Buffers should be considered for sensitive areas such as 


important wildlife nesting or birthing areas. 


A minimum half mile buffer should be adopted for endangered 
and threatened species. A minimum thousand foot buffer should be 
adopted for other important habitat or forage for wildlife. 


6. Ultra-low volume (ULV) applications should not be considered 


for use. 
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Drift and Buffers 
Page 4 


ULV applications use less volume of pesticide by making 
small droplets that cover greater area. The consequence of this 
type of application is the tendency to drift. (See Attachment A, 
article on drift by Norma Grier). Forest Service should avoid 
these formulations and applications that result in such great 
UPittepotential. 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Aerial application is an uncontrolled technology and drift 
is unavoidable. Without question, aerial applications will 
result in some herbicide getting into streams, drinking water, 
and onto people's homes, gardens and pastures. The Forest 
Service should not act as. if the proposed buffers will protect 
people or other resources. They are essentially useless. 
Acknowledge that aerial applications cause damage and unintended 
effects and acknowledge the literature that discusses drift in 
mountainous terrain. 
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PESTICIDES IN SOIL 


CHANGES NEEDED 


*1. Alter untenable generalizations about the ability of herbicides to 
persist in soil, travel through soil, and enter water. 


There is always a major problem with generalizing about the 16 
proposed "herbicides." As in the wildlife section (DEIS IV 69-71), the 
DEIS makes generalizations that are untenable given what is known about 
certain of the herbicides. 


a. "In the forest, herbicides generally are immobilized quickly 
and almost completely (Norris et al. 1983)." (DEIS IV-20) 


"Most herbicides are relatively immobile in soils and do not 
perseist long encought to travel more than a short distance through the 
SOLE (NOEris, Otrain L935). CDE Sm lao) 


A quick perusal of the "Norris et al. 1983" reference locates two 
unreferenced quotes from which this generalization may have been made: 
"Most chemicals used in forestry are relatively immobile in soil" and 
"Most forest chemicals do not persist long enough for significant 
Leaching to occurta( Norm smetudl am pees) mm GLE 


For one thing, this is different than saying that in the forest 
herbicides are immobilized, and for another, the statements are false. 
Seven of the 16 herbicides proposed for use in the DEIS are considered 
highest priority leachers in the U.S. EPA's upcoming National Pesticides 
Survey of groundwater contamination.(2) Atrazine is probably the most 
common groundwater contaminant in the country (3) Bromacil, dalapon, 
dicamba, hexazinone, picloram, and simazine are on the highest priority 
list. Diuron is on the second highest priority list, and 2,4-D is being 
considered for inclusion. (2) 


The EPA has described its criteria for chemical selection for what 
pesticides it considers to be likely contaminants of groundwater (see 
Attachments A and B), and has described those characteristics of concern 
for the herbicides it initially chose for inclusion as priority 
potential groundwater contaminants (Attachment C). This information 
should be included in the DEIS and the generalization that the 
herbicides are generally immobilized "quickly and almost completely" and 
therefore are unlikely to leach should be eliminated. It is 
insupportable. 


b. "Since the half-life for each of these herbicides [2,4-D, 
glyphosate, and triclopyr] is well under two months (see Table IV-10), 
most of the chemical will be degraded prior to broadcast burning [five 
to Sevensmonthnsm lace: |= CDE Lomi 2am) 
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First of all, degraded to what? The chlorines present in the 
parent compounds (only some of which you are allowed to know are 
present) do not just "go away." The presence of chlorines from spraying 
and phenols in wood offer the potential to produce 2,3,7,8-TCDD and 
other dioxins and other contaminants when burned. (8) 


Secondly, you are not accurate. A sandy loam treated with 
glyphosate at recommended application rates was found to drastically 
reduce nitrogen fixation, growth, and nodulation of subterranean 
clover/Rhizobium trifolium planted 120 days A Swedish field study 
found residues of triclopyr persisting for one to two years, and in some 
cases in excess of two years (Triclopyr Fact Sheet, ref. #9). 


Garlon (riclopyr plus secret ingredients) labels indicate that 
conifer seedlings should not be planted in soil sprayed with triclopyr 
for six months, which would indicate that the soil will remain toxic to 
conifers during that period. 


This type of field experience is important to discuss. The 
importance is not only the half-life for the revealed ingredient as 
determined in a controlled experiment, but the reality of toxic 
compounds, including metabolites, degradation products, secret 
ingredients, and any alteration of degradation of the revealed 
ingredient by the presence of the secret ingredients. The presence of 
certain secret ingredients in the Omite-CR propargite formulation, for 
instance, significantly delayed the foliar degradation of propargite 
that occurs in other Omite formulations. (4) 


Two major triclopyr metabolites in soil (trichloropyridinol and 
trichloromethoxy pyridine) have half-lives, according to Dow, of as much 
as 279 days and 300 days, respectively, in soil (Triclopyr Fact Sheet, 
ref. #10). 


The DEIS does not discuss the issue of breakdown in soil of 
pesticides to contaminants that may be as or more toxic than the parent 
pesticide. The chlorines so ubiquitous in pesticides, for instance, do 
not simply "disappear." Likewise, the DEIS does not mention the fact 
that secret ingredients are also placed in the soil along with the known 
ingredients. These issues must be discussed. 


c. "Note that most (90 percent or more) of the herbicide used will 
be intercepted by foliage, and thus will not reach the soil until it is 
mostly decomposed." (DEIS IV-21) 


This type of statement is maddening. All 16 herbicides decompose 
readily in foliage? Ninety percent interception by all methods of 
application? When plantations are sprayed? When clearcuts are sprayed? 
What is the reference that will speak for all 16 of the herbicides you 
propose? What is the reference that comes up with 90% or more 
interception by foliage as a generalization meaningful for such a 
"conclusion" in the DEIS? 
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d. "Once in the aquatic environment, herbicides are lost through 
volatilization, adsorption on stream sediments, adsorption [sic] by 
aquatic biota, degradation by chemical, biological, or photochemical 
means, or downstream movement (Newton and Norgren 1977)." (Emphasis 
added) (DEIS IV-46) 





Lost? What kind of euphemism is that? This world is a closed 
system, folks. Without altering the content of the sentence, it could 
just as accurately read, "Once in the aquatic environment, herbicides 
can be distributed throughout the ecosystem by a variety of means. The 
herbicides may travel further downstream or volatilize into the air. 
They may be taken up by aquatic organisms, or be temporarily adsorbed 
onto stream sediments. They may degrade to other chemical compounds by 
chemical, biological, or photochemical means or combine with other 
chemical compounds present in the aquatic environment." 


Have I altered the content? Does the second sentence imply 
different impacts? I believe NEPA would require you to state the 
sentence in the form of statements about impacts rather than in 
euphemisms. 


2. Correct Table IV-10, Comparison of Herbicides. 


a. What does "Persistence" refer to? Persistence in water? Soil? 
Sediments? 


b. Amitrole: The DEIS states that amitrole's persistence is short 
to medium. Persistence can be long. One study found residues amounting 
to 36 percent of the applied amitrole after 18 months in a sandy loam 
soil. (5) Amitrole applied to a pond system at 1 ppm was found to 
persist for 201 days in the pond water (.08 ppm remaining) and sandy 
clay hydrosoil (0.10 ppm remaining). Residues in the hydrosoil reached 
their maximum (0.30 ppm) on day 139. (Amitrole fact sheet, reference 
#10). One longterm study was unable to detect any degradation of 
amitrole in distilled water, sewage, or river water. (Amitrole fact 
sheet, ref. #12). A study of well contamination in Ontario, Canada 
found that amitrole was one of the three most persistent contaminants in 
groundwater (the other two being dinoseb and picloram). (Amitrole fact 
sheet, ref. #13). 


The DEIS states that amitrole is moderately mobile. The EPA 
indicates amitrole is mobile in sand and silty clay loam soils, and 
moderately mobile in silty loam, sandy loam, and clay loam. (Amitrole 
fact sheet, ref. #10). 


c. Asulam: The DEIS indicates asulam persistence is short. One 
study indicates asulam does not degrade in soil that is dry (asulam fact 
sheet, ref. #8). Asulam does not decompose in water (asulam fact sheet, 
ref. 10).. The table indicates no data on asulam's solubility in water. 
Its solubility is 5,000 ppm (asulam fact sheet, ref. 8). which means 
high solubility. Why is asulam listed as having only moderate mobility? 
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d. Atrazine: The DEIS indicates atrazine has only moderate 
mobility in the soil. According to EPA's,Ground Water Team leader in 
1986, atrazine is probably the most common groundwater contaminant in 
the country.(6) It is true that atrazine does not have extraordinarily 
high solubility, but the real life reality is that atrazine has 
repeatedly reached groundwater. 


e. Dalapon: The DEIS indicates dalapon has only moderate mobility 
in soil, although it is one of the highest priority herbicides for 
groundwater contamination, according to the EPA (Attachment C). Its 
mobility is listed as "very mobile" by the EPA (Attachment C). 


According to the USDA Pesticide Background Statements, "Helling 
(1971) compared the mobility of 40 pesticides on plates of silty clay 
loam and found dalapon to be among the most mobile of the pesticides 
studies. This high mobility is confirmed in a number of studies 
reviewed by Foy (1975)."(9) 


£. Triclopyr The DEIS indicates triblopyr persists only 
moderately. A Swedish field study found residues of triclopyr 
persisting one to two years, and in some cases in excess of two years at 
203 Sor less. (Triclopyr fact sheet; ref. (9y* 


3. Indicate the abilitv of the Forest Service to monitor for each of 
the herbicides in water, soil, foliage, and animal tissue. 


As stated by the EIS, monitoring assures "that the project is 
implemented as designed... Monitoring assures that mitigation measures 
are carried out, and may be used to evaluate whether further mitigation 
is needed... The information can be used to validate or refine 
techniques and activities... Most monitoring is done within the project 
area on target species,crop trees, and nontarget species of concern, 
such as rare or sensitive species... [D]ownstream monitoring is common 
where herbicides are used." (II-60) 


For these and other reasons, monitoring for presence of herbicides 
is important. 


Attachment D indicates that the EPA does not have an appropriate 
method for analyzing presence of glyphosate in water. 


Attachment E indicates that the Oregon Department of Agriculture 
Laboratory is one of a "few laboratories in the United States that has 
these methods [i.e., of analyzing for the presence of glyphosate in 
water] available for our usage." Moreover, the analytical methods are 
regarded as proprietary by Monsanto Chemical Company.. 


Attachment F is a letter NCAP recently sent asking the Oregon 
Department of Agriculture (ODA)to indicate their ability to test for 
glyphosate and its primary metabolite, AMPA, in various environmental 
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matrices. As the cost of ‘testing for glyphosate has been reputed to be 
very high ($3,000 a shot, according to one 1979 newspaper article(9)) 
NCAP has also asked the ODA to indicate the cost of each glyphosate 
analysis. 


Is the Forest Service able to monitor for the presence of 
glyphosate in various environmental matrices (water, soil, foliage, 
animal tissue)? 


What laboratory available to the Forest Service has been "granted 
access" to glyphosate analytical methods by its chemical manufacturer, 
Monsanto? 


What is the cost to the Forest Service of testing for glyphosate in 
water? 


Has the Forest Service ever monitored for glyphosate after it was 
sprayed by the Forest Service? When? Using what methods? 


Which of the 16 herbicides is the Forest Service able to analyze 
for in water, soil, foliage, and animal tissue? Please indicate the 
ability of the Forest Service to provide the public with the methods it 
will use to monitor for presence of the herbicides. 


It is important that no herbicide be used for which the Forest 
Service has no intention of monitoring. 


4. Incorporate the material on soil and water persistence and mobility 
through soil into a profile on each herbicide proposed for use. The 
presentation of the information in Table IV-10 and the section on Soil 
Resources and Water is useless if it is not integrated with other 
information on the herbicide so that meaningful decisions can be made 
about the use or avoidance of specific herbicides. 


For instance, simazine, an herbicide listed by the DEIS as having 
"moderate" mobility in soil has been found in groundwater in seven 
California counties and is on the California Department of Health 
Services' "40 Highest Priority Pesticides List" for concern. (7) 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


CHANGES NEEDED 


1. Explain the significance and meaning of the data presented on 
mutagenic toxicity of the herbicides. 


On pages H45-H83, a multitude of mutagenicity test results have 
been presented for the 13 proposed herbicides. Nowhere in the text are 
the meaning and significance of these results discussed. 


At the very least, clear, readable discussions need to be offered 
of the following: 


a. The hazards posed by (a) point mutations, (b) DNA 
damage/repair, (c) chromosomal aberrations and cytogenetic damage, ‘and 
(d) cell transformation. 


b. The general significance of microbial assays, Drosophila tests, 
mammalian cell cultures, in vivo host mediated assays, in vivo animal 
studies, in vivo/in vitro human studies and plant material assays. 


c. The concerns raised regarding each herbicide by its genetic 
toxicity testing (or lack of adequate testing). These concerns should 
be described in the profile of concern for each herbicide. DO NOT tell 
us that picloram, for instance, was found positive in four tests and 
negative in nine tests. That is meaningless. 


d. The meaning of +/- for a class of mutagenicity tests (Table IV- 
22, p. IV-104). The text indicates +/- means "equivocal, or 
inconsistently positive/negative." When an herbicide such as 2,4-D has 
both a + and - for DNA repair tests, does that mean results have been 
inconsistent for a single mechanism of DNA damage/repair, or for 
different mechanisms? As I understand it, a mutagen might cause a 
certain kind of damage by one mechanism and not by another. Therefore, 
the evidence might be both positive and negative for that class of 
damage, but not for a particular mechanism. 


The following discussion of the genetic toxicity of 2,4-D was found 
in Ruth Shearer's narrative statement in the NCAP v. Block litigation of 
1983. It should serve as a model for the type of presentation you need 
to do with the mutagenicity data presented on H45-H83: 


"2,4-D has been shown to cause point mutations in animal cells, 


chromosome damage in human lymphocytes as well as bone marrow cells, DNA 
damage which mimics the effect of ionizing radiation, and stimulation of 
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cell division in non-dividing muscle cells. The primary use of testing 
for mutagensis or DNA damage at present is as a pre-screen for likely 
carcinogens. However, mutation is a most undesirable injury in its own 
right. Mutation in germ cells can result in loss of fertility, early 
death of the embryo or malformation and malfunction which may lead to 
death in the fetal or neonatal period, or hereditary diseases which 
limit physical or mental function. 


The significance of mutation tests is not determined by numbers of 
positive or negative tests. Assays in several kinds of systems assess 
different kinds of mutagenicity. A mutagenic chemical usually acts by 
only one mechanism; 2,4-D has been positive in several types of mutation 
tests. Although bacterial assays have been negative [no longer true 
today], mammalian tests were positive, and mutagenicity is one of the 
genetic effects for which there is no threshold, so the positive results 
should be given serious attention." 


This type of discussion is essential. It is warranted by the data, 
it is understandable by laypeople, and it indicates the relevance of the 
data to human health. 


2. Explain the basis for deciding when vou have "moderate" or "high" 
confidence that NO adverse effects will occur to workers or the public. 


Example #1: Dalapon 


Take dalapon, for example. The July, 1986 California Department of 
Food and Agriculture toxicology review of dalapon indicates that dalapon 
has NO adequate toxicological studies on file.(1) The July 1987 U.S. 
EPA reregistration document for dalapon indicates that "there are only 
four toxicological studies on dalapon available to the Agency. Of 
these, only one, an oncogenicity study [noting a trend for benign lung 
tumors], is acceptable; however, additional data regarding this study 
are required."(2). 


Moreover, in the teratology study, which, according to the EPA is 
lacking in "individual animal information, maternal, fetal and litter 
data," fetuses had reduced weight, retarded ossification of sternebrae, 
hyoids, and sacral arches at all doses."(2) The CDFA notes "skeletal 
effects at all doses" and calls the test "incomplete, unacceptable."(1) 

How does the EIS handle the teratogenicity of dalapon?? 

1. Appendix H notes under "qualitative ranking on adequate 
testing" that the study is "incomplete and unacceptable" (and that 
another study is of unknown material and unknown acceptability). (H-104) 


2. Appendix H indicates "Skeletal effects at all doses(?)". (-104) 


Where does the "(?)" come from? 
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3. Appendix H indicates a NOEL of 500 mg/kg/day, citing an 
unidentified (i.e., no date given) EPA "tox one-liner", not the EPA 
reregistration standard which notes fetal ,toxicity at all doses. (H- 
104). 


How do you have a "No Observable Effect Level" of 500 mg/kg/day 
when effects were observed at all doses, including 500 mg/kg/day? 


4. The EIS text indicates that the "quality of information" for 
dalapon on developmental toxicity (i.e., teratogenicity) is "marginal." 


Why is it "marginal" rather than "inadequate" when the only 
qualitative judgment noted in Appendix H is "incomplete" and 
"unacceptable?" (IV-105) 


5. The EIS text indicates that the NOEL for developmental toxicity 
of dalapon is 500 mg/kg/day and that there was "evidence for adverse 
developmental effects, primarily minor abnormalities observed." (IV-102) 


Where does the 500 mg/kg/day NOEL come from? What abnormalities 
are considered "primarily minor" vs. "major malformations?" 


6. The EIS text indicates there is a "high" level of confidence 
that "No adverse [developmental] effects will occur based on public 
expoosure from routine-realistic aerial spraying (combined exposures for 
a nearby resident)." (IV-105) 


How do you get "high" confidence that no adverse developmental 
effects will occur to the public when you have one unacceptable test 
that indicates developmental effects at all doses? 


7. The EIS text indicates there is a "moderate" level of 
confidence that "No adverse [developmental] effects" will occur when 
workers are exposed to dalapon through backpack spraying. (IV-107) 


How do you get "moderate" confidence that no adverse developmental 
effects will occur to the children of workers exposed to dalapon when 
you have one unacceptable test that indicates developmental effects at 
all doses? 


8. I hesitate to even mention Appendix D, the bulk of the EIS 
appendices, because it is so riddled with inaccuracies, unpublished 
studies, false statements, and fails to judge the adequacy of test data 
in any way. But, while we're on the subject of dalapon's 
teratogenicity, Appendix D cites dalapon's teratogenicity NOEL as being 
“greater than 300 mg/kg/day" and gives as a reference the 1984 USDA 
Pesticide Background Statements. In that document, one can see that 
Labat-Anderson is referring to a 28-year old study in Agric. Food Chem. 
in which "no adverse effects on fertility, gestation, viability, or 
normal growth and maturation were observed." 


Exactly what use was made or not made of Appendix D in making EIS 
text statements? Were numbers used from Labat-Anderson's review 
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without determining whethet the studies were adequate or not? Were 
conclusions used? 


In addition to the discussion of dalapon teratogenicity, the EIS 
text indicates that diuron and fosamine are the only two herbicides that 
“did not have sufficient information to evaluate." (IV-116) 


How do you figure that dalapon has enough information to evaluate 
risk when the CDFA indicates that not one single toxicological test is 
adequate (Inadequate: chronic rat, chronic dog, oncogenicity rat, 
oncogenicity mouse, reproductive rat, reproductive dog, teratogenicity 
rat, teratogenicity rabbit, gene mutation, chromosome aberration, and 
DNA damage)(1) and the EPA indicates the only test that is acceptable is 
the mouse oncogenicity test and even it needs additional data (2)? 


I do not go through this exercise to have you fix up the details of 
dalapon, the registration of which is going to be voluntarily canceled 
anyway in six months because the manufacturer doesn't want to undertake 
doing the testing that was required by Congress 16 years ago for 
registration of pesticides (according to recent personal communication 
between Norma Grier and the EPA). 


Instead, this exercise points up some major issues of concern that 
need to be dealt with: 


1. The authors of the various components of Appendix H and the 
human health section of the EIS text need to identify themselves. 
Clearly, different sections in Appendix H have been prepared by 
different people. Authors are needed. 


2. The authors need to indicate how they are making decisions 
regarding the acceptability of the tests in the text. 


3. The authors need to indicate how they are making decisions 
regarding "high", "moderate" and "low" confidence that "no effects" will 
occur to the public and workers for various types of effects. Who made 
the decisions and on what basis? 


4. When a study has been judged "unacceptable" by CDFA based on 
EPA test guidelines and judged "acceptable" by EPA using the same 
guidelines, what have the authors done to determine the "quality of 
information" for the herbicides in Tables 1V19-IV-23 on pages IV101- 
IV103? Who made these decisions? There must be accountability for 
these conclusions. 


5. Exactly what reliance is placed on the lengthy Appendix D, the 
Labat-Anderson "quantitative" risk assessment? What is the basis for 
placing whatever reliance is placed on Appendix D? 
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Example #2: Reproductive Effects 


6 
Although reproductive effects testing is clearly inadequate for 
most of the herbicides, the EIS claims "high" confidence that no 
reproductive effects will occur to residents living next to aerial 
operations involving the following herbicides: 


Asulam is listed as having one reproductive test whose qualitative 
ranking on adequacy is "Incomplete" and "Inadequate" according to the 
CDFA ("Not enough animals, justification of dose level; non-specific 
chemical analysis of test compound; not enough data on necropsy/ 
histopathology, inappropriate or miscalculated statistical analysis"), 
and "Core grade - minimal" by the EPA. (H-93). 


Bromacil is listed as having one study judged "Unacceptable" by 
CDFA ("inadequate number of animals, no analysis of diets, inadequate 
histopathology (not done on parental animals), formulated product rather 
than technical, one dose only with no evidence of [Maximum Tolerated 
Dose]") and "minimum" by EPA. 


Dicamba is listed as having two studies judged unacceptable by 
CDFA, although the CDFA review sent NCAP by the Forest Service lists 
only one study and it was judged unacceptable ("Unacceptable on age, 
animal numbers, dose selection (no sighn of toxicity), short dosing of 
three weeks before first mating, inadequate pathol., others.") One of 
the studies has an EPA core grade of "minimum"; the EPA reregistration 
standard indicates that “review of the study was limited by the failure 
to report some of the data that was collected; observations on parental 
animals during the mating and on pups during lactation, pup body weight 
data, the number of viable and stillborn pups by sex at birth, and the 
results of the pathologic examinations were not presented.") 


The EIS authors indicate that they have "high" confidence no 
reproductive effects will occur to workers exposed to dicamba, as well. 


Glyphosate is listed as having one invalid IBT study and one study 
the EPA initially judged as supplementary but subsequently upgraded to 
minimum. The CDFA judges the study unacceptable, noting that the study 
did not "justify the dosage range selected...with respect to an MTD. It 
is necessary for the registrant to either repeat the study, to justify 
the dosages emplooyed, or to perform an appropriate ancillary study 
sufficient to establish a parental and/or reproductive effects NOEL." 


Picloram is listed as having one study judged by the CDFA to be 
"Unacceptable, non-upgradeable" ("No record of total consumption", 
“insufficient number of animals, only 4 weeks of exposure prior to first 
mating, mating in groups, inadequate number necopsied, data not clearly 
presented.") No judgment is given by the EPA. 


A second test is listed, with no indication of its adequacy by the 
authors, CDFA, or EPA. 
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The EIS authors indicate they have high confidence workers as well 
as the public will experience no adverse reproductive effects from 
exposure to picloram. 


Triclopyr is listed as having one study judged unacceptable by CDFA 
("no analysis of diet, inadequate histopathology, high dose not high 


enough, test article not described...all doses too low") and as minimum 
by EPA. 


The reason for going through this exercise is that NCAP finds 
unacceptable a conclusion that some unidentified authors have "high 
confidence" that no adverse reproductive (or other) effects will occur 
to humans when one test is available that is not even considered 


acceptable by toxicologists employing the EPA standards for what is 
acceptable. 


This “high confidence" is also, of course, based on not knowing 
what chemicals are mixed with this inadequately tested material for the 
final formulation. Neither the full formulation nor the other chemicals 
are likely to have ever been tested for reproductive effects. 


The issue of reproductive effects is a particularly sensitive one 
because, as the EIS states, reproductive effects can occur from single 
exposures because the periods of susceptibility may be measured in days. 
(IV-92) 


The EIS authors need to describe how they arrive at high confidence 
that no health effects will occur when no adequate test is available for 
those health effects. It would have been far better to prepare a table 
of concerns rather than a table of "no concerns." In that case, the 
basis for concern for each herbicide could be listed. In some cases, it 
would be a reproductive effects test that indicated a relatively low 
NOEL; in another it would be that no adequate reproductive test was 
available. Such a table would be more defensible than one indicating 
"high confidence" that "no adverse effects" will occur. 


Your "high confidence" is not shared by that portion of the public 
that knows toxicologists have judged a single test inadequate, requiring 
chemical manufacturers to either redo the inadequate study or else 
remove the pesticide from sale. 


3. The qualitative human health risk assessment needs to include known 
incidents surrounding the use of the herbicides. 


The authors of Appendix H appeared to find their only duty to be to 
collate the comments of CDFA, EPA, and other reviewers as to the quality 
of laboratory experimental evidence. 


There is a wealth of qualitative evidence to be had by looking at 
California Department of Health incident reports, EPA incident reports, 


Ruth Shearer's literature reviews, Forest Service worker complaints(?), 
medical literature, court suits. As far as I can tell, none of this was 
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studied. There are a number of picloram (Tordon) court suits around the 
country; the recent 2,4-D court suit (see NCAP chapter on 2,4-D); 
incidents involving glyphosate in the literature and in California, 
Wisconsin, Oregon; incidents involving 2,4-D around the country, 
particularly with children, etc. Poison control centers in Philadelphia 
and California have indicated that a fair proportion of pesticide 
poisoning incidents appear to be due to the solvents present in 
pesticide formulations rather than the revealed ingredient. 


NCAP will gladly share our files on such incidents with the EIS 
team; these are the type of incidents that rightfully raise concerns 
among the public. 


4. The charts in Appendix H need to be made much more readable and 
accountable. 


A. The charts for "General toxicity and selected organ effects of 
chronic and subchronic exposures to herbicides" (H12-H29) do not 
indicate the source of the "Notes" on the adequacy of the tests. Some 
tests have no notes on adequacy. Did the author of the charts determine 
adequacy? Were those without notes by some reviewers just accepted? 
What does "supplementary" mean? "Minimum?" "in house value?" (H20) 


B. The charts for oncogenicity (H84-H89) do not indicate who made 
the quality judgments or how. For instance, a 1956 study is judged 
marginal and yet neither EPA nor CDFA include this in their listing. 
Who judged it marginal rather than inadequate? 


The oncogenicity charts have no references list for the studies 
listed. 


C. The charts on reproductive and developmental toxicity need an 
acronyms elas Gis GlEr bye LOAR IE mkC Crash) wert Die ie 


Each study needs to be identified. For instance “ansulam" (meaning 
asulam) has five teratology studies listed and the only reference is the 
BLM DEIS on vegetation management. That is an inadequate reference for 
a study. 


D. The chart on "data for analysis of immunotoxicity and 
neurotoxicity" (H117-H122) wrongly describes absence of data. For 
instance for amitrole neurotoxicity, the chart states "No reported 


evidence of neurotoxicity in subchronic studies." I£ no subchronic 
studies have looked at neurotoxicity, this is a misleading statement. 
Rather, the chart should simply say, "No data." Simple, accurate. 


The same holds for immunotoxicity. The statement is made for 
amitrole that there is "No reported evidence of immunotoxicity in acute 
and subchronic studies." Since acute and subchronic studies don't 
generally examine whether immunotoxicity is present nor discuss it, this 
is a misleading statement. The chart should simply say, "No data." 
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5. A number of clarifications or changes need to be made in the EIS 
text discussion of human health (IV85-IV128). 


A. What is the source for the “application rates for realistic and 
worst case assessments" of Table IV-16 found on IV-89 and Appendix D-4? 


B. Is Table IV-17 (on IV-90) estimated exposures as oppoosed to 
doses? Where is it found in Appendix D? 


C. The statement that the public is not likely to be exposed "more 
than once or twice" to the herbicides (IV-92) ignores the fact that the 
public is exposed to pesticides every day - in food, at work, school, 
neighborhood, often in water, etc. 


D. What is the source for estimating a backpack applicator will 
work an average of 15 days per year for the Forest Service? (IV-92) 
What is the range? 


E. Ask a rural resident surrounded by timber land if they think 
they are exposed to an herbicide once per year. (IV-92). Cumulative 
impacts must be considered. 


F. There is a reference to “acceptable” risk on IV-93. Who 
decides for a person that a risk is acceptable? 


G. On IV-94 a very technical discussion of Ames' HERPS and this 
EIS HERP is given. Then, after all that work, only one alternative out 
of seven considers the various herbicides' comparative hazards. 


H. On IV-95, the statement is made that 2,4-D does not contain 
TCDD. This cannot be said (see NCAP chapter on 2,4-D). 


I. A new epidemiological study needs to be added to the 
epidemiological discussion of lung cancer and non-Hodgkin's lymphoma: 
Breslin, Patricia, Han K Kang, Yvonne Lee, Vicki Burt, and Barclay M 
Shepard. 1987. Proportionate mortality study of Army and Marine Corps 
veterans of the Vietnam War. Washington DC: OOffice of Environmental 
Epidemiology, Veterans Administration. The abstract states, "The Marine 
Corps Vietnam veterans appeared to have an increased mortality from lung 
cancer and non-Hodgkin's lymphoma." The Marine Corps soldiers were 
largely ground troops fighting in the areas of Vietnam sprayed most 
heavily with the phenoxy herbicides 2 -4-D and: 254),5-T.. 


J. It is inappropriate to "estimate" a NOEL for amitrole 
reproductive effects in Table IV-20 when in fact no NOEL was observed. 
The chart needs to simply say "No NOEL observed." There is absolutely 
no basis for dividing the LOEL by 10. (IV-102) 


K. It is important to discuss in the text the relevance of the 
almost totally empty data base for neurotoxicity and immune toxicity for 
either the revealed ingredients (IV-103), secret ingredients, or full 
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formulations. Explain to ‘the readers what neurotoxic effects could be 
present, and how immune suppression affects the chances of becoming ill 
from other causes. 


L. Why is there only "moderate" evidence for neurotoxicity of 2,4- 
D? (IV-103) It has been repeatedly documented in published medical 
literature that expoosure to 2,4-D formulations have resulted in 
neurotoxic effects. If you are claiming somehow that it hasn't been 
proved that the 2,4-D in the formulations is what has caused the 
neurotoxicity, then at least make clear that the neurotoxicity of the 
formulations has been repeatedly reported. 


It really doesn't matter a whole lot to those with peripheral 
neuopathy whether they got it from 2,4-D itself or secret ingredients in 
the formulation. 


M. Tables IV24-1V25 need to correct the terms "Quality of Data" to 
“Level of Certainty" underneath the tables. 


N. The Summary [of potential health impacts] by Herbicide (IV111- 
IV115) needs to be replaced by Herbicide Profiles of Concern (see NCAP 
chapter, “Profile of Herbicide Concerns"). 


I have not gone through the Summary sentence by sentence, but 
notice that amitrole is described has having "little potential for 
causing developmental toxicity." (IV-111). On H-100, an acceptable 
developmental toxicity study for amitrole determined a low NOEL of 4 
mg/kg/day for developmental effects and the qualitative ranking states, 
"Possible adverse effect due to frequency and severity of defects." 
Appendix H and the text summary are in conflict. 


By reading the summary of dalapon on IV-113, you certainly wouldn't 
suspect that the CDFA indicates every single toxicological test on 
dalapon is inadequate and that the EPA says only one test, one 
oncogenicity test, is acceptable. 


Read the following sentences regarding diuron to yourself and then 
think whether you have learned anything about its potential to cause 
harm: "A carcinogenic effect has not been observed in inadequate 
studies, and it has low reproductive toxicity, based upon inadequate 
data. Diuron has a weak potential for immunotoxicity, based upon 
inadequate data." (IV-113). 


QO. Why are bruises considered "major injuries?" (IV-125). 


P. How are the totals derived in Table IV-29? I can't figure that 
out. 
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METABOLITES, CONTAMINANTS, 
CHILDREN, SENSITIVE PEOPLE, 
CUMULATIVE IMPACTS AND SYNERGISM 


1. Discuss the information on, lack of information on, and relevance of 
contaminants and metabolites of the herbicides proposed for use. 





The EIS text discussion of "impurities" (i.e., contaminants) in 
herbicides consists of one paragraph on IV117-IV118. This is entirely 
inadequate. 


The type of discussion of contaminants of an herbicide that needs 
to be prepared is exemplified by the following passage regarding 
contaminants in 2,4,-D found in Ruth Shearer's 1983 Narrative Statement 


in NCAP v. Block: 


"(I]n 1980, Canadian scientists reported that 12 out of 26 
commercial samples of 2,4-D analyzed for dioxin content were positive at 
80 to 8000 ppb (parts per billion) for three types of dioxin: 2,7- 
dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (DCDD), 1,3,7-trichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin, and 
1,3,6,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (1,3,6,8-TCDD). After receiving 
this information, the EPA still put no restrictions on 2,4-D, but did 
begin a sampling program to determine whether dioxin contaminants are 
present in U.S. products. During the first phase of this program, 3 out 
of 30 samples were found to contain DCDD in concentrations below 100 
ppb, and no TCDD was detected. However, when the three positive samples 
were sent to another laboratory for higher resolution confirmation, DCDD 
was detected at concentrations up to 184 ppb, and 2 of the 3 samples 
showed 1,3,6,8-TCDD at ll ppb. The other 27 samples were not assayed by 
the more sensitive procedure and none of the 30 samples was tested for 
the trichloro-dioxin found in the Canadian analyses. In addition, the 
higher resolution laboratory reported that extremely high concentrations 
of unidentified chlorinated contaminants were present in the U.S. 
samples [cite and attachment]. 


"Few data are available on the toxic effects of the dioxins in 2,4- 
D. A Dow Chemical Company study reported that DCDD was minimally toxic 
[cite and attachment] but Khera and Ruddick of the Health Protection 
Branch, Department of Health and Welfare, Canada, found significant 
teratologocial injury to the heart muscle in fetuses of rats given 2.0 
mg/kg/day of DCDD (suppression of growth of cardiac tissue was 
indicated). [cite and attachment]. 


"A bioassay of 2,7-DCDD for possible carcinogeniciity in rats and 
mice was completed in 1979 under sponsorhip of the National Cancer 
Institute. Rats developed toxic liver lesions, but no tumors in excess 
of controls. In male mice, liver tumors were dose-related; there were 
also significant increases in incidence of leukemias, lymphomas, 
hemangiosarcomas, and hemangiomas in the low-dose male mice, but not in 
the high-dose group. [cite and attachment] 
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"Although the dioxing found in 2,4-D are not nearly as toxic as the 
2,3,7,8-TCDD present in 2,4,5-T and Silvex, they would also be stored in 
fatty tissue, and would be expected to be,much more resistant to 


degradation than 2,4-D. Persistence clearly adds to health hazard by 
prolonging exposure." 


(Note: As documented in NCAP's comment chapter on 2,4-). 25507, 0- 
TCDD may very well be in 2,4-D, due either to intentional addition of 
TCDD-contaminated wastes to the 2,4-D production stream or as an 
unintentional byproduct of production). 


I have quoted the passage by Ruth Shearer in its entirety because 
the presence of contaminants may cause effects different than, 
cumulative with, or synergistic with the revealed ingredient. 


Picloram contains hexachlorobenzene as a contaminant.(1) As noted 
in a September 1985 EPA project plan for a bioaccumulation study, "The 
manufacturers of four pesticides (chlorothalanil, dacthal, 
pentachloronitrobenzene and picloram), have acknowledged the presence of 
HCB as an impurity in the product. Depending on the pesticide 
manufactured, the companies have agreed to decrease the amount of HCB to 
between 200 and 5,000 ppm."(1) (Emphasis added.) 


Hexachlorobenzene is a carcinogen,(2) was found to be present in 
98% of human fat samples in an EPA human tissue monitoring study(l), is 
known to contain polychlorinated dibenzodioxins and dibenzofurans(3), 
and caused an epidemic of porphyria cutanea tarda in Turkey in the 1950s 
when treated wheat which was intended for planting was used to make 
bread.(4) Hexachlorobenzene bioconcentrates in fish tissue, adsorbs to 
sediments, and volatilizes to the atmosphere.(l1) Available evidence 
indicates that HCB is very resistant to chemical and biochemical 
degradation. (1) 


Amitrole contains ammonium thiocyanate, which is more acutely toxic 
than amitrole, is, like amitrole, an antithyroid chemical, and inhibits 
the breakdwown of amitrole (ref. #7, Amitrole Fact Sheet). 


Glyphosate may include N-nitrosoglyphosate (NNG) as a trace 
contaminant, or the compound may be formed in the environment when 
combined with nitrite (present, e.g., in human saliva or fertilizer 
(cef. #8 in Roundup Fact Sheet). The majority of N-nitroso compounds 
are carcinogenic (ref. #9 in Roundup Fact Sheet). A forest study found 
NNG in a forest foliage sample, litter sample, and deermice viscera 
after aerial application of glyphosate (ref. #10 in Roundup Fact Sheet). 


Contaminants such as these require a discussion in the EIS: they 
are present in the herbicide formulations proposed for spray. The 
contaminants associated with the secret ingredients in the formulations 
are entirely unknown. 


A related problem is the degradation of parent compounds to 
metabolites that may persist for extended periods of time or themselves 


exhibit toxicity. A principal metabolite of glyphosate, for example, is 
aminomethylphosphonic acid (AMPA).(5) As much as 28% of glyphosate 
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residues in plants, for instance, may be AMPA.(5) As the EPA notes 
regarding AMPA, "Since the extent of glyphosate metabolism was not 
adequately addressed in the rat metabolism study [for glyphosate], the 
possibility exists that the AMPA metabolite could pose a hazard to 
humans that was not evaluated by testing the parent compound 
glyphosate... No studies are available by which to assess potential 
mutagenic, reproductive,oncogenic, or chronic effects of AMPA."(5) 


Two major triclopyr metabolites in soil (trichloropyridinol and 
trichloromethoxy pyridine) have half-lives, according to Dow Chemical 
Company, of as much as 279 days and 300 days, respectively, in soil 
(ref. #10 in Triclopyr Fact Sheet). This means that nearly a year after 
triclopyr has broken down into these metabolites, approximately half of 
the metabolites would remain in the soil. The toxicity of these 
metabolites has not been studied. 


While very few of the herbicides proposed for use in the EIS have 
been examined for the identification, environmental fate, or toxicity of 
their metabolites, the EIS must acknowledge (1) the fact that this is 
missing information, and (2) the relevance of this missing information, 
namely, that the metabolites could potentially be more persistent, more 
mobile, and more toxic than the parent compounds from which they are 
derived. In particular, the fact that many of the herbicides are 
chlorinated phenols should lead to a discussion of the fact that phenols 
and chlorine do not simply "go away" when the parent compounds degrade. 


2. The EIS must discuss the particular concerns of health effects from 
toxic chemicals faced by children, the elderlv, and other sensitive 


people. 





Attachment A, "Children and Toxics," is written by Beverly Paigen 
who co-directed studies on the health of children living near the 
hazardous waste site, Love Canal. In this article, Paigen indicates a 
number of reasons why children are more sensitive than adults to toxic 
chemicals. Many toxins, particularly those that cause cancer, damage 
rapidly damage rapidly dividing cells. Children's cells are dividing 
more rapidly than those of adults. Some organ systems (e.g., the 
reproductive system) of children are immature, rendering the children 
more susceptible to toxic effects. Doses of neurotoxins that might not 
affect an adult may exert effects on children. 


The EIS needs to discuss the types of special effects that 
herbicides may exert on children. It is not simply a matter of 
compensating for differences in body weight or body surface; there are 
qualitative differences. 


The particular vulnerabilities of elderly people likewise need to 
be discussed. 


The fact that certain people can be particularly sensitive to 


certain classes of compounds, for instance petroleum-based compounds, 
needs to be discussed. For instance, it is well-known that following 
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repeated exposure to certain compounds, some people will react to low 
doses of these compounds. 


‘ 
The world is not composed entirely of 30-year-old, healthy, 70 kg 
adults despite the implication of tidy "risk analyses"! 


a3 


revealed herbicidal ingredients with the secret ingredients and the 
other toxic chemicals to which people are exposed. 


The EIS must discuss cumulative and synergistic effects of the 


The Forest Service is not responsible for the plethora of toxic 
chemicals to which people and other animals are being currently exposed 
via air, water, food, and soil. By the same token, the Forest Service 
cannot discuss the impacts of their program as if people and the 


environment are being exposed only to the toxins sprayed by the Forest 
Service. 


There is a legacy of 2,3,7,8-TCDD (and other dioxins?) in the soil 
and sediments of the Oregon Coast Range, for instance, left from years 
of spraying with 2,4,5,-T and Silvex. Pulp and paper mills within 
Region 6 are releasing 2,3,7,8-TCDD and other dioxins into the 
environment if they use chlorine in their pulping and bleaching 
processes. (6,7) 


As 2,3,7,8-TCDD is an immune suppressant,(8) exposure to TCDD and 
herbicides used by the Forest Service could have cumulative effects. 


Workers who spray herbicides for the Forest Service are exposed to 
other pesticides, particularly if they are contract workers who spray 
pesticides for other employers. Those workers are probably carrying 
body burdens of pesticides. 


Residents living near Forest Service spray units may live, work, or 
travel near private timber spray units, may be exposed to pesticides at 
their workplace, in their schools, and through their food. 


While there is no way to precisely quantify the exposure of these 
people to all the pesticides they encounter, to ignore these exposures 
entirely in the EIS is to treat the exposures as if they are zero, 
thereby violating NEPA regulations. 


The EIS needs to acknowlege the exposure of people to multiple 
pesticides and other toxics and the inescapable conclusion that the 
various toxic chemicals may have cumulative and/or synergistic effects. 


The fact that exposure to a pesticide formulation is ipso facto 
exposure to multiple, unidentified chemicals is a major source of 


uncertainty and clearly a potential source of synergism and cumulative 
impacts. 


Solvents present in herbicide formulations, for instance, might dry 
out the skin, facilitating entrance of revealed ingredients into the 
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body. If one herbicide ingredient were to place stress on the kidney, 
another might not be as easily detoxified by the kidney. 


e 

The reason this issue of cumulative effects is of particular 
importance is that it is one of the major sources of citizen concern 
regarding pesticides. That is, if the Forest Service were the only 
source of toxics in people's lives, there would not be the attention or 
concern to the Forest Service vegetation management program (although 
nearby residents or those who wish to see forestry management done on an 
ecologically sound basis would still be concerned). In fact, however, 
mMumerous citizens are rightfully taking action to reduce the multiple 
sources of toxins in their lives, and the Forest Service is one more 
source. If the Forest Service helps take responsibility for the 
incredible dependence on toxics in our culture, then it is more likely 
that other toxics users (the BLM, private timber users, pulp and paper 
mills, sawmills, etc.) will also take a more critical look at their use 
Ofetoxicss 
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SLASHBURNING 


CHANGES NEEDED 


1. ‘The incongruity in estimations of number of acres! that will 
be treated with prescribed fire must be explained. 


Figure II-10 (pages II-86 and 87) reveals the number of 
acres that will be treated annually with prescribed fire. 
Table IV-11 (page IV-29) and Table IV-12 (page IV-37) also 
indicate the annual acreage, but the figures are not the same. 


For example, in Figure II-10, the annual acreage for 
prescribed fire under Alternative A is 217,800. The tables in 
Chapter IV indicate the annual acreage would be about 22,000. 
Annual prescibed fire acreage under Alternative D in Figure II-10 
is 125,000, whereas the tables in Chapter IV show about 14,000. 


These discrepancies need to be explained. 


2. Risk considerations from burning herbicide treated slash must 
be acknowledged in prescribed burning plans. 


NCAP is recommending that the preferred alternative in the 
Final EIS exclude burning herbicide treated slash (see comments 
On superimposing Alternative E onto Alternative D). However, if 
such a practice is considered by the Forest Service, careful 
consideration of the risks must certainly be included in the 
planning. 


The points to consider in the plans for prescribed burns are 
outlined in’ Chapter 11, pages 71-722 "Wone or the™points anclude 
the need to identify whether or not the unit has been treated 
with herbicides. Nor does the planning require managers to 
consider the risks of burning herbicide-treated slash or to 
assess Or monitor those effects. The plan for prescribed burns 
must include these points. 


3. Claims of benefits from leaving an unburned area in riparian 
zones must be documented. 


The text makes an undocumented claim that leaving an 
unburned area in riparian zones will provide a filter that 
reduces sedimentation of water (II-73). This claim needs to be 
documented. 


The claim that the unburned area will provide a filter is 
interesting in light of a 1983 study by Michael Mix and Randy 
Schaffer at Oregon State University that showed increased levels 
of polynuclear aromatic hydrocarbons, (PNAH) in the mussels of 
Yaquina Bay during the rainy season. In the same year, Dr. 
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Timothy Sullivan speculated that "a significant potential source 
of PNAH within these watersheds, and throughout western Oregon, 


is slash burning, the burning of residual materials that remain 
after logging operations." 


Explain how PNAHs increase in mussels downstream from 
slashburns during the rainy season and either document what 


effect the filter zone will have on this problem or eliminate the 
claims 


4. Avoid claiming that health effects from prescribed burns on 


forest sites cannot be measured if no one has attempted ie 
measure them. 


Potential health effects from fire are discussed in Chapter 
IV, pages 39-41. The text cites a 1978 study by Geomet claiming 
that "(t]he concentrate of toxic compounds downwind of the fire 
is probably too low to’ cause measurable health effects." (IV-41) 
The text also indicates the substantial risks and uncertainty 
surrounding these practices (IV-120 to 124) and states that 
health effects from slashburning have not been studied (IV-123). 
The EIS cannot have it both ways. In the face of the uncertainty 
and missing information acknowledged in the text, the statement 
made in the Geomet study should be deleted. 


Picking and choosing statements that minimize concerns does 
not constitute evaluation of the potential effects that may be 
caused by Forest Service programs. 
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CHANGING THE TITLE OF THE EIS TO 
A PROGRAM FOR MANAGING UNWANTED VEGETATION 


CHANGES NEEDED 


The title should reflect the full decisionmaking process 
described in the EIS, not just encourage preconceptions that lead 
asmanager 'to) kililsespecific) plants. 


The current title, "Managing Competing and Unwanted 
Vegetation", makes assumptions and displays biases that are not 
warranted in this EIS. All three preferred alternatives are 
supposed to address diversity, long-term productivity, and 
ecosystem functions on a site-specific basis. Management 
necessarily includes consideration of vegetation associations on 
forest sites. All the alternatives give direction as to how a 
manager would regard associated vegetation. The title should 
display that larger imperative to consider the complex role of 
vegetation on forest sites 


Associated vegetation can at once have adverse and 
beneficial impacts. It may compete for water, but also enhance 
water retention on the site. It may reduce soil erosion, provide 
mycorrhizal sites, provide shade, enhance organic content in the 
soil,eetes, eltyis! simply: aedangerousi! simplification togcsss 
vegetation “unwanted and competing.” 


Some people have argued that the words “competing"™ and 
“unwanted" needed to be in the title in order not to confuse the 
general public with the forest plans that are also available for 
public! comment:>—Thel title, “AnProgran fom Managing Associated 
Vegetation, does not sound like a forest plan. It does sound 
like the Forest Seravice has a sense of the complexity with which 
Itai seworkings 





WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Without changing the title, managers and the public may 
continue to maintain attitudes that all vegetation other than the 
crop tree should be dead vegetation. The decision that 
vegetation is unwanted or competing should be made in the last 
pages of the EIS, not before opening the book. 
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NORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 * EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 


Amitrole 


by Mary H. O'Brien 


Amitrole, a contact herbicide structurally related to 
triazines, is currently used primarily on roadside rights-of-way 
to kill broadleaved perennials, annuals, and grasses. For this 
use, it is frequently combined with longer-acting herbicides such 
as simazine, atrazine, diuron, or 2,4-D. Produced in other 
countries, approximately 500,000 to 800,000 pounds of amitrole 
are imported annually for use in the U.S. 


Public agencies (local, state, and federal) apply half of 
alY amitrole tsed in thegucc.,.and western, states are the 
recipients of 40% of the sprayed amitrole. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) indicates that California alone may 
account for as much as 50% of the annual use. 


First registered in AEA bee amitrole is absorbed by foliage 
and roots and translocated throughout the plant. Amitrole 
inhibits chlorophyll formation, and protein and amino acid 
metabolism., It accumulates at sites of new growth, inhibiting 
bud growth. 


As problems with amitrole have surfaced, a number of its 
uses have been withdrawn from registration, including uses on 
food crops” (because of health effects}, and on forestry sites 
(because amitrole damages conifers). ’ Livestock.are not 
allowed in treated areas during the season of use. 


Amitrole's major toxicological problems relate to its 
potency as an anti-thyroid agent, rather than acute toxicity. 
Fed amitrole at doses of 2.0 parts per million (ppm) for one 
week, amitrole inhibits thyroid iodine uptake in rats. When the 
thyroid is inhibited in its functioning, the pituitary gland 
secretes a hormone to stimulate the thyroid. If low dose 
exposure to amitrole continues, the thyroid enlarges (a goiter) 
and eventually changes in cell structure occur, resulting in 
thyroid tumors as well as pituitary gland tumors. Higher levels 
of exposure to amitrole cause liver tumors in rats and mice. 
Based on this evidence, the Environmental Protection Agency 
classifies amitrole as a "probable human carcinogen." 


Human studies relating to amitrole have been difficult to 


interpret because of the workers' exposure to multiple 
herbicides. In one study, for instance, railway workers exposed 
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to amitrole and. phenoxy acid herbicides experienced increased 
cancer rat 4 ‘h 

es’. In another study, agricultural sprayers exposed 
to a number of herbicides, including amitrole, 2,4-D, and 
atrazine, experienced greatly increased rates (ups toe25otimes) of 
chromosome gaps and breaks during the middle of the spray 
season. Apparently no studies have been conducted on thyroid 
functioning in humans exposed to amitrole. 


Ammonium thiocyanate is an ingredient added to amitrole in 
commercial formulations such as Amitrol-T and CYRrOMs More 
acutely toxic than amitrole, ammonium thiocyante is also an 
antithyroid chemical, and inhibits the breakdown of amitrole. 


As in the case of humans, amitrole does not appear highly 
toxic to a variety of nonhuman animals, although 3 ppm amitrole 
in water is lethal to the water flea, Daphnia magna. Field 
applications of amitrole (1 lb - 8 lb/acre) have depressed 
microorganism populations and nitrification in the soil. 


Amitrole can persist in plants, water, and soil. One study 
found amitrole persisting in tomato plants as long as 3.5 months 
after treatment, and another longterm study was unable to 
detect any degradation of amitrole in distilled water, sewage, or 
river water. Amitrole applied to a pond system at 1 ppm was 
found to persist for 201 days in the pond water (.08 ppm 
remaining) and sandy clay hydrosoil (0.10 ppm remaining). The 
half-life of amitrole in the pond water was approximately 39 
days, while residues in the hydposoil beneath reached their 
maximum (0.30 ppm) on day 139. 


Amitrole is mobile in sand and silty clay loam soils, and 
moderately mobile in silty loam, sandy loam, and clay loam 
soils. A study of well contamination in Ontario, Canada found 
that amitrole was one of the three most persistent contamingnts 
in groundwater (the other two being dinoseb and picloram). One 
well contaminated with amitrole had to be pumped dry 
intermittently for over two years to clean up the water, and 
another well's amitrole-c¢gntaminated water destroyed tobacco 
seedlings for two years. Amitrole's label indicates that the 
herbicide is not permitted in any water ingended fom irrigation, 
drinking, or other domestic purposes.’ 


In preparation of amitrole's 1984 registration standard (the 
document that indicates what studies will be needed for a 
decision on: full, unconditional»registration of ‘amitrole), the 
EPA noted that the ecological effects of the full formulation, 
Amitrol-T, which includes, hydrochloric acid and ammonium 
thiocyanate, ave unknown. Of 11 environmental fate data 
studies required, one (accumulation in fish) had been completed 
by 1984, thirty years after initial registration. 


What are the implications, then, for amitrole’s major use? 
Workers are mixing, loading, and spraying amitrole formulations 
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along roadsides, and although amitrole is known as a potent 
anti-thyroid agent and probable human carcinogen, workers exposed 
to amitrole have not been monitored for effects on their thyroid 
functioning, oretorerate of thyroid or ‘pituitary cancer: 


Roadsides are commonly paralleled by water-bearing ditches 
and amitrole is known to persist for at least 200 days in water. 
Water in roadside ditches commonly flows into other water courses 
or sinks into the ground, and yet no water used for irrigation, 
drinking, or other domestic purposes is allowed to contain 
amitrole residues. Amitrole is mobile in many soils, soluble in 
water, and once in groundwater, is unusually persistent. 


Will we be seeing a gradual phase-out of amitrole use in the 
coming years? Current biotechnology research is underway to 
develop an amitrole-resistant variety of tobacco using that 
species as a model plant system. 


-=Aprilsy 78-1987 
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ASULAM 


By Mary H. O'Brien 


Asulam is one of those pesticides that make you wonder 
whether registration means anythina: very little information has 
been vroduced on its health effects or behavior in the 
environment. This in spite of the fact that it has been 
reaistered for use in the United States since 1975. 


A carbamate herbicide, asulam kills certain annual and 
perennial grasses and broadleaved herbs. Some grasses (e.a., 
Sugarcane) and broad-leaved plants (e.g., flax) are tolerant of 
asulam, so it is known as a selective herbicide. Susceptible 
plants absorb asulam through leaves and roots and translocate it 
to the plant's growing points where cell division is inhibited. 
Asulam is a post emergent herbicide: the plants need to be 
actively growing to be killed by asulam. 


Described by the Forest Service as a “mpnor put relatively 
stable component of forestry herbicide use,"  asulam is used on 
reforestation areas, Christmas tree plantings, sugarcane, and 
noncrop areas such as rights-of-way and building sites. No 
amount of asulam is legally allowed to appear on food, although 
it is used on sugarcane. 


The technical sales manual for Asulox (asulam) indicates 
that four pounds asulam per acre, is usually the highest amount 
required for vegetation control, but Region 6 Forest Service 
applied as much as seven pounds asulam/acre prior to the 1984 
coum injunction temporarily halting all herbicide use by the 
agency. 


No registration standard has been issued by the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for asulam, but a short 
description of toxicological tests (called a "tox one-liner") is 
available from the the EPA. This list indicates that asulam has 
no adequate genetic damage tests, although several carbamates are 
known to produce chromosom¢ breaks and carbamate metabolites to 
cause alternations in DNA. 


The California Department of Food and Agriculture (CDFA), 
independently reviewing these same studies (which are submitted 
by the pesticide's manufacturer) and applying the same EPA 
guidelines for acceptable testing, has determined that all major 
asulam tests are inadequate (i.e., both oncogenicity, both 
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chronic damage, the birth defects, reproduction, and any three 
types of genetic damage tests). According to the CDFA, 


therefore, data gaps exist for asulam irt all major tests of 
potential damage to humans. 


__ The CDFA indicates why each test fails to meet EPA 
guidelines and this raises serious questions about the 
independence exhibited by EPA when their toxicologists, followina 
the same guidelines, declare the same tests adequate. : 


; According to the EPA, the oncoaenicity study in rats 
indicates asulam causes tumors of the endocrine system (adrenal 
gland and thyroid). The EPA has calculated a "worst-case risk 
assessment" for cancer in workers exposed to asulam.* With a 
series of conservative assumptions, the EPA estimates as many as 
1 in 100 ground applicators might contract cancer from exposure 
to asulam over a number of years. With aerial applications, one 
in 1,000 flaggers might contract cancer from exposure to asulam. 


The CDFA notes that a second oncoqenicity study (nouse) 
suggests a possible incidence of skin and supcutaneous tumors but 
Notes -aanumber of inacdequaceies in the test. 


Both agencies note that the reproductive effects test in 
rabbits resulted in a decrease in live births at two of the three 
asulam doses administered. Again, CDFA found the test 
unacceptable for a number of reasons. 


If little is known about asulam, even less is known about 
the full formulation, Asulox: 62% of Asulox is unrevealed 
chemicals. What they are and whether they have ever been tested 
is unknown to the the public. The full formulation has not been 
tested for any lonaterm health effects. a 


Asulam does not adsorb to sgil or organic material’ ana does 
not degrade in’ soil that’ is dry. It is highly soluble in waters 
5,000 asulam parts per million (ppm) parts water will dissolve. 
The EPA considers a solubility above 30 ppm to be one 
characteristic of a potential groundwater contaminant. 

Moreover, asulam is stable in water: the manufacturer 
(RhOne-Poulenc) indicates Asulox does not decompose in basic 
water (pH To8-9) after four years at 104°F or after boiling for 
six hours. 


Tie stonitrcance Of this 2s "that «12 trainfal?Y ioccurs, after an 
application of asulam, the herbicide would readily move into 
surface water runoff or through the soil toward groundwater where 
it could remain for extended periods without decomposing. 


Thiocarbamates (carbamates such as asulam that contain 
sulfur in their molecules) are fairly volatile, readily 
evaporating into the atmosphere. 
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A 1986 review of the scientific literature available on 
asulam revealed that "No information is available on the toxicity 
of asulam to mammalian wildlife or lives‘ttock...or the chronic 
toxic effects of asulam exposure to aquatic organisms." While 
many carbamates have relatively low immediate toxicity to mammals 
(Temik, or aldicarb, of watermelon poisoning fame is a notable 
exception), many are highly toxic to earthworms and bees. 
Numerous carbamate herbicides have been shown to inhibit 
nitrificationsactiva tyyansthessoil. 


Asulam is a typical non-food crop pesticide: it largely 
escapes the scrutiny of health or environmental testing, public 
attention,» anduregulation... As a, result, 1 iS) a carcinogem that 
is being released into the environment to move into water, 
volatilize into air, and travel throughout plants, and no one is 
able to say what damage it will leave in its wake. 
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Atrazine 


DVEeMaLVet sO. ULLen 


For 2¢ years, atrazine, a chlorinated triuzine, has been one 
of tne most widely used herbicides in the United States. Certain 
plant species (botn Grass and broadleaf) are particularly 
Suscedatipdle to atrazine's hinibition of pnotosynthesis, but 
atrazine is a nonselective herbicide at heavy rates of 
application. 


Both agriculture (especially corn, sorghum, sugarcane, and 
pineanole) and forestry (in nurseries, conifer release, site 
preparation, grass and noxious weed control, ana rights-of-way 
treatment) have extensively used atrazine. The environment and 
its humans ‘are ‘shoving isigns! of "this heavy tuse: 


atrazine if probably the most common pesticide contaminant 
Of grouUncawater. Tne leaching cl atrazine through (sci beisacdcues to 
atrazinetis. tengency) tomrermain Wn water@ratnenvtharswacsorosta 


soil, persist invneucralYor basic ’wacere(halt “birfe; up to: two 
years), persist in meny soils ({nhalt—1n fesups torea: year), ana 
dissolve “ini water W(33 aritsiperm arition): Conventional 
municipal drinking water treatment does not remove atrazine. 


For more tnam 15 years, biclogists nave been concerned that 
North Aiserican frogs such as the leopard frog are cdeclining and 
that “chemical contamination sof tne frogs ftacueticunedita. mayne 
tne major cause of the decline. An intensive statewide survey of 
leonparag frog populations in Wisconsin found many ponds devoid of 
frogs; where frogs were present, there was low survival of eags 
and low survival during hibernation. Wnile disease was found 
not to be a noticeable problem, degenerative liver cnanges were 
common, implicating toxic substances. 


Tacsoles collected in Wisconsin carried an average 0.90 mg/l 
atrazine residues, indicating that the heavily used herbicide is 
present in leopard frog natural habitat. Atrazine concentrations 
of only 0.31 mg/l have been found to significantly retard the 
growth of leosxard froq tadpoles. 


Atrazine is acutely toxic to aquatic invertebrates such as 


clams, caddisfly larvae) andvmaytfl yenymons: ated.s tay 2 par5s per 
millicn, and is moderately acutely toxic to certain fish. 
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A registration standard for atrazine was issued hy = the 
Environmental Protection agency (EPA) Vin’ 1ossye listing tsthdies 
that must be performed before atrazine‘can be fully registered. 
The FPA noted that the environmental fate of atrazine and’ 
exposure? to humans, wildlife, and nontarget arganisms cannot be 
assessed because tne deta are “insufficent."° | 


ee ne deg¢ree to which atrazine may be leading, indirectly or 
eirectiv, tov crou Gamage™is of interest... Atrazine is commonly 
used as a2 pre- and post-emergent herbicide in forest nurseries 
One study foune that moderate post-emergence applications of 
etrezine (100 my/1) to the, roots of Pinus niara and P. contorta 
recuced the seedlings' photosynthesis and Growth.” a 


More thg two dozen weed ‘species have develcped re 
COME ra Zvnes lth isi now understood tnat the change o s 
nucleoticse in one cphoroplast gGeaneacila plant can al low a olan 
tO resist atrazine: 


wWnile atrazine originally appeared to be nonmutagenic in a 
hUMmMse sl Of lassays, “two researcners discovered in 1976 ‘that 
atrazine was transformed by sprayec Cony chants’ into a Ssulipstance 
tnat teaused mutations “in yeast. Neither atrazine nor extracts 
avéca corn plants were mutagenic to the yeast. Other 
s heve confirmed tnis transformation of atrazine sy 
enuymes ans nave snowed that the result}3a DaCsUCt sus 
Gross ter, mouse, andnuman cells. 


Agricultural workers exposed to atrazine, 2,4-D, an¢ 
a2artrolc were found to exhibit a four-— to 24—-fold increase of 
VenLlousecnronrosone aberrations inebpicod lymeanceytes .duLring: tne 
micdlewore their worl sedson. 


PrcmteroLciae Fogard SS, WRicn consists of atrazine aim 
Simazige, mes found sin 9198) tovinduce malignant. lympnosias in 
mice. i jte Chere ~are eroblems with this study, it.doés raise 
Concerusmabout- the sotentiel of atrazine and/or simazine (another 
triazine herbicide) to cause cancer. 


Not surprisingly; given this warning from five years ago, 
cancer in aumans has now been found to be associated with 
exbosure to triazine herbicides: A new National Cancer Institute 
Study of the increased risk to Kansas farmers of contracting 
non-Hodgkin's lymonoma (a malignant lymphoma) following exposure 
to herbicides focused on 2,4-D, but also founda @ significant 
association with triazine herbicides (including atrazine). The 
EPA indicated in 1984 that no acceptable laboratory oncogenicity 
(cancer) study is present in the atrazine file. 


It is sobering to realize that we are measuring Kansas 
farmers dying from exposure to atrazine before a Single adequate 


atrazine laboratory test for cancer nas heen comoleted. Leopard 
frog populations may nave been drastically reduced by atrazine 
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before anyone ever field-tested atrazine for its effects on 


wildlife. 


Atrazine has been one of the most widely used herbicides in 
the country Since 1958. The environment and numans apDpear to 
have been the subjects of choice for huge tests of this 
Nherbicide:. Tne cnemical companies don't 5have to sunmit missing 
laboratory tests until the end of 1987. 
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PICLORAM 


Picloram (Tordon),, a ‘picolinic: acid nerbicide, is Mie type 
of herbicide a chemical company loves to sell and those concerned 
only with killing vegetation love to buy: it is persistent: and 
can be used to kill a large variety of woody plants and annual 
and perennial broadleaved weeds. 


A mixture of picloram and 2,4-D known as Agent White during 
the Vietnam war was sprayed by the United States on plants tnat 
survived Agent Orange’ (2),4,/5-Ti land 2 ,4=-D)7 "That. mixtureiais sold 
in the United States as Tordon 101. Certain Tordon nerbicides 
(e.g., Torcon K, “LOK, “and 22%) > (contain? only picloramves) Chemmnown 
ingredient. 


Picloram can be sprayed on fcliage, injected into plants, 
applied to cut surfaces, or placed atthe base of the plant: where 
it will leach to the roots. Once adsorbed by the foliage, stem, 
or roots, picloram is translocated throughout the plant where it 
1s quite stable. 


Like 2,4-D, picloram acts as a persistent auxin, a plant 
growthereguilator;, munducing tarsorcer fy growth by being present in 
excess of the normal amounts of auxin. 


The very characteristics of picloram that insure the killing 
of a wide variety of plants, however, cause trouble in the wider 
environment: persistence, leaching, and broad phytotoxicity 
(toxicity to plants) SinSsmalleamounts. 


Picloram persists in different soils for varying amounts of 
time, but may have a half life of more than four years in arid 
regions. Picloram persistence can be shorter in soil with high 
Organic content, high temperatures, and high soil moisture. 


High soil moisture presents a different problem, however: 
Picloram leaches. It is highly soluble in water (430 ppm), does 
not adsorbi( "stick™)*torser particles, and persists in soil if 
moisture is not immediately present. As a result, picloram is 
in the category of highest priority for monitoring by the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) as it conducts a national 
survey of groundwater contaminants. Picloram has repeatedly 
been found as a contaminant in groundwater and wells.’ 
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In a study of the effect of picloram on lake trout, picloram 
was found to reduce fry survival and inhibit growth at the lowest 
concentration tested (35 ug/liter, or 35 parts; persbil lions 
This type of chronic effect is missed ‘in tests for acute 
toxicity, even tnough chronic toxicity can destroy nontarcet 
organisms as effectively as acute toxicity. As the researchers 
of the study note, "Chronic toxicity of [picloram] on early, life 
stages of lake trout is more significant than miaht be : 
anticipated on the basis of only acute tests with fingerlings."’ 


Altnough picloram may be toxic at minute amounts in water, 
Lc 2s not easily Getected at those levels. When four samples of 
water spiked with 50 parts per billion (ppb) picloram and 10 ppb 
2,4-D were sent to ten water analysis laboratories for analyses 
of picloram and 2,4-D, no picloram was detected in 10 of 40 
Samples. The amount of picloram in the water was underestimated 
in 31 of the 40 samples. Each lab had claimed to he able to 
Getect picloram “at/5 spb. 


The vapors of picloram nave been found to be highly toxic to 
pinto beans when applied at 1/4 15 active ingredient/acre to soil 
in a closed system. IN=SoOmesSieuations pevaporedrifts,inatner 


Chol rOplet@drit rte may, Gause the imajorsportion of heffisite 
herdSicide spray damage. 


The EPA is currently requiring chemical company submission 
Df scudies* On picloram’s nontarget phytotoxicityse «The EPA's 
Stated rationale for this recuirement reflects recognition of the 
multiple routes by which picloram escapes a spray area: "The 
Agency [i.e., EPA] nas determined that [picloram] damage to 
NMOnctaroe. plants’ is occurring.- Phytotoxicity datat wild be 
required because the Agency is unable to ascertain whether this 
damage is a result of applicator erron, misuse, drift, leaching, 
runciEevor: persisitence.” 


What about animal consumption of plants containing picloram? 
A New Zealand study has found a significant increase of 
small-intestinal adenocarcinoma (tumors) among sheep grazing on 
pasture sprayed with phenoxy and picolinic acid herbicides 
faneluding picloram) . The prevailing rates of small intestinal 
adenocarcinoma among humans in New Zealand are among the highest 
in the world and New Zealand is a heavy user of phenoxy and 
PLrCOLlinic acid herbicides. 


Although only acute toxicity tests are required by EPA for 
full formulations of herbicides, the combination of 2,4-D and 
picloram (as in Tordon 101) has been foung to cause more severe 
skin effects than either herbicide alone. The possibility that 
preloram acts synergistically with 2,4-Deorsother ingredients to 
cause more severe chronic effects such as cancer or kidney damage 
has not been studied. 


In fact, the EPA indicates that it has no acceptable chronic 
effects study on file for picloram alone (two are required), and 
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only one of two required gncogenicity (cancer) studies, The one 
oncogenicity study was reported by the researcners (Gulf South 
Research Institute) as having negative results but an 
independent National Cancer Institute pathologist reviewed the 
test glides and found picloram caused tumors in both the rats. and 
mice. 


Picloram as sold in the United States is ghlowed by the. EPA 
to contain two ce#Ecinogens: hexacnlorobenzene (up to 200 ppm) 
and nitrosamines (ap toe ppm). 


Acquainted with people who have been poisoned by picloram 
from hand “spraying aerial drift, and drinking water 
contamination, genetic toxicologist Ruth Shearer writes, "The 
fifteen picloram victims I know have had symptoms for at least 
two years following exposure to picloram used in combination with 
either 2,4-D or Krenite; these persons include one small child 
and five teenagers. All continue to suffer from pain and 
swelling in joints, weakness and rapid fatigue and sensitivity 
to re-exposure to non-physiological chemcials. Residual symptoms 
common to at least half of these people include chronic 
headaches, vision problems (poor focus or double vision) 
Geterioration of memory and concentration, and tingling hands and 


feet. gnese symptoms are not cetectahble in standard animal 
tests." 


One cannot help but question the wisdom of registering, 
selling, and spraying an herbicide known to persist in the 
environment, volatilize, leach into groundwater, damage nontarget 
plants, contain carcinogenic contaminants, lack any acceptable 
chronic effects testing, affect humans adversely, and display 
synergism anc carcinogenicity. There is a better way. 


--Maryv O'Brien 
Janvuarys5,.02987 
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ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 "EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 


ROUNDUP 


By Mary HH.) OBrien 
September 16, 1987 


Roundup is a post-emergence herbicide that kills annual and 
perennial broadleaf plants and grasses. Roundup is widely used 
On sites where nonselective vegetation removal is wanted by some 
people, as on roadsides, forest clearcuts, industrial sites, or 
cropland prior to crop emergence. Its “active ingredient," 
glyphosate, also appears in Rodeo, a formulation designed for use 
in aquatic settings. Produced by Monsanto, glyphosate is a 
fairly new herbicide, first registered for use in 1974. 


Glyphosate is primarily absorbed by plant foliage, but may 
be taken up by roots in soils that minimize adsorption to soil 
pantrcles. It apparently kills plants by inhibiting synthesis of 
an essential amino acid, thereby resulting in a reduction of 
protein synthesis and an inhibition of growth. Glyphosate is 
readily translocated within the plant, inhibiting sprouting in 
perennial species. 


The following eight problems warrant concern when Roundup is 
considered for use: 


l. Persistence. Although the claim is often made that 
Roundup is inactivated rapidly in soil, it is more accurate to 
say that it is usually absorbed to soil components. A sandy loam 


treated with glyphosate at recommended application rates (e.g., 
2, 5, and 10 uq/g soil) was found to drastically reduce nitrogen 
fixation, growth, and nodulation of subterranean clover/fRhizobium 
trifolium/ planted 120 days after glyphosate treatment. 
Glyphosate clearly remains active in soils that do not adsorb it 
readily. 


Damage to vine maple and bigleaf maple was found to increase 
during the second year following treatment with glyphosate, 
indicating that glyphosate persists for extended periods in 
plants. 


2. Phytotoxicity. Because glyphosate is a nonselective 
herbicide, any desired vegetation must be completely protected 
from glyphosate drift, mist, or drip. As Monsanto notes in its 
Roundup label guide, “...minute quantities of this herbicide can 
cause severe damage or destruction to the Cyop, plants, or other 
areas on which treatment was not intended." 
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3. Toxicity of ‘inert' ingredients. Except for glyphosate, 
all ingredients and contaminants of Roundup are considered trade 
secret and are therefore unknown to the public. The surfactants 
added to Roundup to increase foliar absorption have been found to 
be much more toxic than glyphosate to midge larvae apd some fish 
(e.g., rainbow trout, fathead minnow, and bluegill). Summaries 
of Monsanto studies indicate that surfactants in Roundup caused 
“severe local skin reactions and testicular effects" in rabbits 
exposed to Roundup at use level and five times use level. 


4. Testing. (a) Glyphosate is only conditionally 
registered (i.e., only part of the tests required in 1972 by 
Congress for pesticide registration have been submitted). In 
1986, the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) published a 
registration standard for glyphosate (i.e., a list of stydies 
Monsanto needs to submit someday for full registration). 


Studies still missing for full registration include nineteen 
of twenty types of environmental fate studies (e.g., movement, 
persistence, or accumulation of glyphosate in water, soil, air, 
fish, irrigated crops, aquatic systems, and forests); chronic 
TOxuCLCY,: canger; and metabolism (i.e., chemical transformation 
within rats). 


(b) All long-term health and environmental damage testing 
(e.g., cancer, reproductive effects, birth defects, chronic 
damage) is done only on glyphosate, not the full formulation of 
Roundup (e.g., with the solvents or surfactants). 


(c) Practically no studies on the toxicity of glyphosate to 
mammals are available in the open literature; nearly all the data 
are unpublished and developed by Monsanto or laboratories hired 
by Monsanto. 


5. Cancer. Monsanto finally replaced one invalid cancer 
study in 1985 and the replacement test indicated glyphosate 
causes kidney tumors (renal tubule adenomas) in mice; these 
particular tumors are rarely found in untreated mice. The EPL 
classifies glyphosate as a class C (possible human) carcinogen. 


The second required cancer test was done-incorrectly and the 
replacement test is not due until fail, 1990. Cancer tests are 
performed only on glyphosate, the active ingredient. Roundup 
itself has never been tested for cancer. 


6. N-nitrosoglyphosate. Glyphosate may include 
N-nitrosoglyphosate (NNG) as a trace contaminant, or the compound 
may be formed in the environment when combined with nitrite 
(present, e@.g-, in human saliva or fertilizer). The majority of 
N-nitroso compounds are carcinogenic. 


When several researchers (including Michael Newton of Oregon 
State University and three Monsanto researchers) found NNG in a 


forest foliage sample and litter sample after aerial application 
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of glyphosate, a Monsanto worker told them it yaght be due to 
“evaporation procedures" used in the analysis. They also found 
NNG in deermice viscera during the same study; no “explanation” 
for this was offered. 


7. Human damage. People have experienced conjunctivitis 
(inflammation of the eyelid and eyeball mucous membrane), 
dermatitis (inflammation of the skin), and, severe flu-like 
symptoms following exposure to glyphosate. Of 143 pesticides 
reported for causing human illness in California in 1986, 
glyphosate was fourth in the number of incidents reported. 


One county roadside worker experienced severe leg swelling 
and damage to veins after spraying Roundup on thistles. The 
thistles apparently cut through the worker's coveralls, allowing 
the herbicide to enter the bloodstream directly. According to 
the Oregon State Accident Insurance Fund Corporation, an Oregon 
worker experienced anaphylactic shock (a sudden, severe 
sensitivity reaction) when she was watering grass that had, heen 
sprayed with Roundup; she had to be treated at a hospital. 


8. Warnings. All glyphosate products (e.g., Roundup) not 
labeled for aquatic use must contain this warning on the label: 
“Do not apply directly te water or wetland (swamps, bogs, 
marshes, and potholes)." All glyphosate products not labeled 
for homeowner use only must contain this warning on the label: 
“Keep all unprotected persons, children, livestock, ang pets away 
from treated areas or where there is danger of drift." 


A "Roundup Information Packet" containing a series of 
articles on Roundup is available for $10.50 postpaid from NCAP; 
P.O. Box 1393; Eugene OR 97440. A file of these and additional 
glyphosate/Roundup articles is maintained at NCAP; these can be 
copied at 10 cents/page. 
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TCDD 
(2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin) 


by Mary H. O'Brien 


There is something about the most toxic form of dioxin, 
2,3,7,8-TCDD, that must be understood: every dose ever tested 
has been shown to cause harm. Put another way, no one has ever 
found a benign dose of 2,3,7,8-TCDD. Recent events surrounding 
TCDD need to be considered in light of its incredible toxicity. 


The compound-'s initials stand for 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin. The compound is a pair of 
benzene rings bonded together by two oxygen atoms and stocked 
with four chlorine atoms at specific locations on the benzene 
rings. Little is known about the 74 other dioxins that carry one 
Or more chlorines at various locations on the rings, because most 
dioxins have not been subjected to health damage tests with 
laboratory animals. 


TCDD has repeatedly entered the public spotlight during the 
last two decades, the first time as a contaminant of the Vietnam 
war phenoxy herbicide 2,4,5-T. This herbicide was banned in the 
United States tn 1985 and the last worldwide production will 
cease this year with the closing of a New Zealand plant in 
December. 


The famous Agent Orange trial (1978-1986) was brought by 
Vietnam veterans exposed to Agent Orange (2,4,5-T and 2,4-D) as 
it was sprayed by the U.S. military in Vietnam. The suit focused 
on the cancer, chloracne, and other health effects experienced by 
the veterans, miscarriages experienced by their partners, and 
birth defects suffered by their children. 


Later, TEDDowas discovered in emissions from municipal waste 
incinerators.’ The 1974 evacuation of Times Beach, Missouri 
residents followed the death of horses, pets, and songbirds 
exposed to dirt roads, yards, and horse arenas that had been 
sprayed with waste oil contaminated wit} TCDD ghe discovery in 
1980 of dioxin in Great Lakes gull eggs and fish led to 
questions regarding sources of dioxin and hand wringing at the 
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U.S. Environmental Protectibn Agency over what Levels ofa, COD atin 
soll, water, fish) should lead to "concern." 


Four new TCDD revelations in the fall of 1987 renew the cry 
for appropriate responses by our society: 


1. TCDD: Toxic in Parts Per Quadrillion 


In a study to be published in the November 1987 issue of 
Environmental Toxicology and Chemistry, ten researchers (seven 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, two from Battelle 
Laboratories, and one from Monsanto) report on an experiment 
utilizing the lowest dose of TCDD ever tested: 38 parts per 
quadrillion (ppq). In this study, rainbow trout (Salmo 
gairdneri) were exposed for 28 days to water containing TCDD at 
five doses ranging from 38 ppq to 789 ppq. Following this 
exposure period, the fish were kept in clean water for 28 days. 


Within 14 days of exposure to 789 ppq, fish were dying at 
significant rates. By the end of the 28-day clean water phase, 
fish that had been exposed to 38 ppq were dying at significant 
rates. By the end of 28 days exposure to TCDD, significant 
slowing of growth had taken place and behavior was abnormal 
(e.g., lethargic swimming, feeding inhibition) for all exposed 
groups. During their subsequent 28 days in clean water, the fish 
resumed neither normal growth nor behavior. The weight of the 
controls (fish not exposed to any TCDD), meanwhile, increased 80% 
during the 28 days of clean water. 


The researchers estimate that rainbow trout bioconcentrate 
TCDD in their bodies 39,000 times over the TCDD levels found in 
their aquatic environment. 


At one level, this study should surprise no one. Eight 
years ago DOW researchers found that TCDD causes reproductive 
effects in rafs,over three generations at exposures of one part 
per trillion. ’° In 1980, EPA's Carcinogen Assessment Group 
concluded that TCDD is a carcinogen, ja cancer promoter, and 
cocarcinogen at 1 part per trillion. These were the lowest 
doses that had then been tested and the new rainbow trout study 
has simply been run at doses nearly 1,000 times lower. 


That 2,3,7,8-TCDD may cause damage at all doses must be 
considered as a result of this study. 
Zion. TCDD -in »Paper Products 
While learning that researchers can't find a harmless dose 
of TCDD even in the low parts per quadrillion, we simultaneously 
receive new revelations about the emissions of TCDD from pulp and 


paper mills: TCDD is in the streams and paper products emanating 
from the mills and in the fish who live downstream of the mills. 
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in 1983, smore\than) SO! parts (per sritiionidioxiniwere@round 
in carp downstream from several pulp and paper mills on the 
Wisconsin River. This same year, the EPA began a National 
Dioxin Study, testing at parts per hillion in most soil samples 
and parts per trillion in fish from streams, estuaries, and the 
Great Lakes. (Note: The finding cited above that fish die at 
parts per quadrillion renders meaningless any EPA findings of “no 
detections" at parts per billion or trillion). 


This study and the accompanying press release, issued during 
the Last week of September 1987, indicate pulp and paper mills 
are a major source of dioxin pollution via their effluents and 
that paper products such as diapers, tampons, , 3nd, goffee fires 
contain levelsmotarTcDDeim parts eperstritlionnens Since.TCDD 
bioaccumulates in the fat tissues of living orqanisms, the 
exposure of humans to contaminated paper products such as these 
inevitably results in accumulation of TCDD in their bodies. 


The TCDD is apparently produced when naturally occuring 
p“enols in the wood interact with chlorine employed by many pulp 
a..l paper mills for bleaching purposes. 


The release of the EPA study, delayed by nearly two 

years, followed by days the leak of several hundr@d pages of 
dmcuments by an individual within the American Paper Institute, 
the srincipal trade group representing the pulp, paper, and 
paperboard industry. The leaked memos, meeting summaries, and 
letters detail EPA and paper and pulp mill industry collusion on 
conduct of the National Dioxin Study, how risk assessments of the 
findings will be made, and how public concerns over dioxin will 
be allayed. 


The American Paper Institute insider decided to leak these 
Papers to the New York Times and to Carol Van Strum and Paul 
Merrell of Five Rivers, Oregon after reading No Marqin of Safety: 
A Preliminary Report on Dioxin Pollution and the Need for 
Emergency Action in the Pulp and Paper Industry, a 1997 
Greenpeace report prepared’ by Van Strum and Merrell. This Green- 
Deaces TepoLc had been made possible after the EPA produced 
documents discussing their dioxin study and risk assessments, in a 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) suit brouqnt by Van" Strum. 

(The leaked American Paper Institute documents discuss EPA's 
plans to characterize the dioxin information they released to Van 
Strum as “meaningless.") 


An earlier law suit filed by Van Strum, Paul Merrell, and 
NCAP for dioxin information in turn had been given power in 
1983 when an EPA insider leaked two pages of, gritical EPA study 
results to Van Strum's attorney, Mike Axline. These pages 
indicate that TCDD had been detected in drinking water, 
sediments, wildlife, and tissues from a human baby born without a 
brain in samples taken from the Five Rivers, Oregon area 
following the 1970s spraying by the U.S. Forest Service of 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D on the forests there. 
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The public needs to understand that Critical dioxin 
information has been and is being consciously withheld from the 
public by both the EPA and the industry and that it is a few 
courageous individuals within agencies, the ineustry, and our 
communities who are responsible for the release of some of this 
information. 


3. TCDD in Heron Eqgs 


A great blue heron colony of 57 nests near the British 
Columbia Forest Products pulp mill at Crofton on Vagcouver Island 
was found in spring 1987 to have 100% eqq failure. inwlos57 
the colony's egqs had been found to contain the highest levels of 
TCDD amoung four colonies being monitored in a Canadian pollution 
testing program begun in 1977.°° In additiog,to TCDD, two other 
forms of dioxin have been found in the egqs.~~ 


The study of heron colonies had been undertaken in part 
because herons serve as an “indicator" of pollutants: herons 
live at the top of the food chain, will forage for food in 
industrialized estuarie and tend to remain” in. the same” location 
throudhout their lives. 


TOespeak of a species as an “indicator species" is itself an 
act of callousness; to allow the continued demise of individuals, 
populations, and species by dioxin poisoning constitutes an 
informed choice to remain callous. 


fe eLCOD im a2e4—D 


An internationally respected German analytical chemist, 
Hanspaul Hagenmaier, has found a German sample of the BRenoxy 
Nerbacides2,;4=D.to contain 6.8 parts per billion TCDD... 
Employing a new analytical procedure that allows the selective 
determination of 2,3,7,8-TCDD in the presence of a large excess 
of other dioxins and furans, Hagqenmaier tested samples of six 
chlorinated phenol compounds and found 2,4-D to contain the 
highest amount of TCDD. 


The study raises anew the question of whether TCDD is a 
contaminant of 2,4-D. When samples of 2,4-D have previously been 
found to contain TCDD, the EPA has claimed that this has been due 
to production of the 2,4-D with machinery previously,ysed to 
produce 2,4,5-T, known to be contaminated with TCDD. 


The public should insist that 2,4-D currently produced in 
the United States be tested for TCDD using the analytisal 
procedure developed by Hacqenmaier and his colleagues. 
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Conclus.on 


These four events, then, repeat the inescapable message 
regarding TCDD: TCDD.is capable of Killing organisms at 
extraordinarily small doses, it is killing organisms at those 
doses, it is produced by industrial, manufacturing, and waste 
treatment processes that allow chlorine and phenols to interact, 
and we must discover where those processes are occurring and act 
accordingly. 


Perhaps the most amazing fact in the leaked API-EPA 
documents is that neither the EPA nor industry ever discussed 
alternatives to the use of chlorine in pulp and paper mills, 
although Scandinavian countries have found that processes 
avoiding the use of chlorine result in higher profits and more 
complete usage of pulp. 


The dangers of TCDD first came to public light when our 
nation sprayed pheonoxy herbicides on Indochina as an act of war. 
We now understand that we are senselessly conducting the same war 
On Ourselves and all those with whom we share this land. 
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TRICLOPYR 
by Mary H. O'Brien 


The use of triclopyr for chemical elimination of woody, 
broadleaf perennial, or annual plants is increasing, as it 
replaces uses once deleqated to the phenoxy herbicide, year yay 
(from which triclopyr differs by one atom). 


Like phenoxy herbicides such as 2,4=-D and 2,4,5-T, tree Lopy. 
Mimics the plant qrowth hormone, auxin, causing affected plants 
to grow at a fatally unrequlated rate. Triclopyr is absorbed by 
both leaves and roots, and is readily translocated through the 
plant. 


Manufactured by Dow Chemical, triclopyr is qenerally applied 
aerially and on the qround as an ester formulation (Garlon 4), 
and by injection or basal spray or on cut surfaces as a 

iethylamine salt formulation (Garlon 3A). Sion cie@esa alee b lit 

asses are injured or eliminated by triclopyr, it is used in 
Silviculture for conifer site preparation (but usually not, for 
conifer release) and generally for roadside, railroad, and 
riqht-of-way spraying and on industrial sites. Cute surface, 
injection, or basal spray applications are most frequently made 
on root-sprouting hardwood trees. 


Appearing first in the late 1970s, triclopyr's environmental 
behavior and human health impacts are not well understood, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency has not yet indicated which 
studies need to be completed or redone by Dow Chemical for full 
reqistration. 


The California Department of Food and Aqriculture (CDFA) 
indicates Dow has adequately completed only four of ten major 
human health damage studies required for continued registration 
of -ericlopyr in Califorgia (whose requirements and standards for 
these tests mimic EPA). Both required studies of chronic 
damage, both studies of cancer causation, one of two birth 
defects studies, and the only reproduction study are either not 
coinpleted or are inadequate. 


Triclopyr is considered a mobile herbicide in soil, capable 
of leaching and running off in water, because water easily 
“eases it from soil particles or organic material to which it 
adsorbed. Its tendency to desorb from soil particles and 
Organic content in the soil, for instance, is as much as 
twenty-five times qreater than the tendency EPA considers 
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indicative of pesticides that leach. : Moreover, its solubility 
in water (440 ppm) is fifteen fimes that considered by EPA as 
characteristic of a leacher. ‘' ' 


While triclopyr is degraded to other compounds fairly 
rapidly in wate if exposed to light (half-life is 10 hours in 
water at 25 C) , triclopyr is stable in water for periods up to 
nine mopths in the absence of light (e.q-, in qround or well 
water). 


Residues of triclopyr (1 part per billion or ppb) were found 
in runoff water in an Oregon watershed nine months after 
application sof woe Lo/sacre triclopvr to the adjacent land and 59 
iniohes of natural erawn fae le 


The question of how much triclopyr appears in water soon 
after application, at higher rates of application, or before 59 
inches of xvain is of concern. Garlon 4eusmnLaghlyacoxicut Om Do cn 
rainbow trout and bluegill, with 0.74 parts per million (ppm) and 
0.87 ppm, rgspectively, killing half of the experimental 
population. 


Persistence of triclopyr in soil varies with soil type and 
climatic condz.taonsr A Swedish field study found residues of 
triclopyr persisting for 1 to 2 years, and in some cases in 
excess of 2 years, at approximately 10 percent or less of 
residues present immediately after Garlon herbicides were applied 
Cattae2 gos active ingredient/acre) to eight different forest 
soils. 


While the Swedish soils averaged 55.4°F, likely slowing the 
microbial action that helps break triclopyr down, Dow Chemical 
Company reports a half-life of 46 days for triclopyr in loam soil 
after maintaining the loam at a warm 95°F and hiaqh moisture in 
the laboratory. Two Ma jOnm cuLcloopy ne mecaboly cesm 1 nS Ome 
(trichloropynidianol and trichloromethoxy pyridine) nave 
half-lives, according to Dow,,of as much as 279 days and 300 
davs, respectively, in soil. This means that nearly a year 
after triclopyr has broken down into these metabolites, 
approximately half of the metabolites would remain in the soil. 
The toxicity of these metabolites has not been studied. 


Garlon labels indicate that conifer seedlings should not be 
planted intsotisesiprayed witheerrclopyr tor si mOneHs pina voeatL nig 
that the sovlewill wrenmain "toxrc "tom tnerconitens sauring that 
period. 


berwuse triclopyr is absorbed by plants, residues contained in 
fruits or other edible portions cannot be washed off. A field 
study in Finland found residues in bilberries (0.7 ppm after 69 
days) and cowberries (0.2 pom after 92 days) following a single 
iO wees e of application (0.67 1b active inqredient per acre) in 
June. By comparison applicationsmof tonclopy rep Yy mtllenUriSr 
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Forest Service (Region 6) were 4-8 lbs. tive ingredient per 
acre prior to the 1983 court tnqunction. 

Garlon labels state, "Do not araze treated areas or feed 
treated foraqe.” The U.S. Forest Service indicates that "Treat 
areas should not be qrazed for one year following application.” 
(Hear that, you wild qrazers and browsers?) 


In 1984, the Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
noticed the structural similarities of triclopvr to 2,4-5-T and 
speculated that a contaminant similar to 2,3,7,8-TCDD (the most 
toxic dioxin) could be formed during the manufacture of 
EEC oO Dvir The DNR found a paper describing the synthesis of 
just such a compound (2,3,7,8 TCDP), whose ™...shape, size, and 
polarity is very similar to that of TCDD although no published 
Denon ucNOnmcmemciemncal is) DLOLogLoal activ lity sane lava. la biliesstio 
date." 13 Dow indicates that it has not detected 2,3,7,8-TCDP in 
Garlon. 


The structural difference between both 2,4,5-T and triclopyr 
and TCDD and TCDP is the substitution of one nitrogen for one 
carbon atom in the phenol ring that is the base of each compound. 
Sincem.eD physically inserts itself into DNA (qenetic 
material) and TCDP is of the same size and shape and has its 
four chlorine atoms in the same position, the question of whether 
TCDP might act in a manner similar to TCDD needs to be answered. 


The California Department of Food and Agriculture indicates 
that the rat chronic study for triclopyr shows evidence of kidney 
weiqht increase (triclopyr is excreted via the kidney) at the 
insufficiently high dose, while the.unacceptable mouse cancer 
study suggests a lung fumor effect. Garlon 3A is severely 
injurious to the eyes. 


No information is available on the neurotoxicity or immune 
system effects on triclopyr, and no long term health damage 
testing has been done of the full formulations of Garlon (e.q., 
secret ingredients make up 55.6% of Garlon 3A). 


The upshot? Triclopyr can persist in soil and water, 
readily runs off or leaches through soil in water, can be 
extremely toxic to fish, is essentially an unknown in terms of 
effects on wildlife in the field, is missing adequate tests 1B }ie 
most major types of health damage, and poses major questions 
reqarding contaminants, metabolites, and secret ingredients. 


The use of triclopyr as a broad-spectrum herbicide must be 
questioned because of its potential to persist and wander through 
the environment; its use as a basal spray or inject. On sO rmc uit 
stump herbicide must be questioned because of the qrowing 
recognition that many sprouting hardwoods will fail to resprout 
if manually cut at an appropriate time in the year. 


--June 5, 1987 
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2,4-D 
by Mary O'Brien 


2,4-D is one of the most widely used herbicides in forestry 
and in the world. It is a member of the chlorinated phenoxy acid 
chemical group which includes 2,4,5-T (now banned for all uses in 
the United States) and MCPA. Once absorbed through plant roots 
or foliage, phenoxy herbicidesa are translocated throughout the 
plant, interfering with normal cell growth, cell division, use of 
food reserves, and respiration. 


2,4-D was first characterized by biological warfare 
scientists during World War II who noted that the herbicide 
killed a broad spectrum of broad-leaved plants while leaving most 
grasses (@.g., corn, wheat) intact. The potential uses of 2,4=-D 
for agriculture were quickly noted, and it wasn't until 1962, 
during the Vietnam war, that 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T became used for 
their original purpose, namely chemical warfare. 


Available in a wide variety of commercial formulations as 
esters, amines, and inorganic salts, 2,4-D is used by foresters 
for conifer release, noxious weed control, right-of-way 
maintenance, site preparation, aquatic weed control, thinning, 
Wildlife habitat manindulation, and firebreak and nursery stand 
management. 


Because 2,4-D has been widely used for numerous years, this 
month's column is able to draw on reports of field use of 2,4-D, 
ratner than only relying on laboratory testing information. 


At least two papers have noted an association between the 
presence of numerous non-conifer roots killed by 2,4-D in cogifer 
plantations and serious infestations of Armillaria root rot.’ 
The herbicide-killed roots may create numerous food hases for 


Armillaria. The problem deserves full experimental studies. 


Aquatic areas of a forest may be particularly sensitive to 
contamination by 2,4-D, as various formulations of 2,4-D have 
been found to persist in sediments or groundwater for ten or more 
months in cold temperatures or in the absence of microorganisms 
that can degrade 2,4-D. As of 3984, California had found 
2,4-D in ten drinking water wells. »4-D and 2,4,5-T have been 


found in ponds’ and ephemeral streams below sprayed units 
several weeks after spraying. 
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When aerially applied, £0472 has been found to travel 10-50 
miles in central Washington, and to enter 70% of streams 
monitored during a “model” spray program that, had established 
buffer strips of 100-200 feet along streams. 


The greatest detrimental effects of 2,4-D in the aquatic 
environment may be direct alteration of the food chain and 
indirect centamination of humans who consume water and aquatic 
organisms. 

Deer readily browse plants sprayed with Dye Hein, > and small 
animals captured throughout a two week period following aerial 
spraying of 2,4-D in a Minnesota forest were found to be carrying 
an average 2.2 parts per million (ppm) 2,4-D in their kidneys and 
a red vole was found with 25 ppm in its kidneys. 


A recent Kansas human health study?? indicates that humans 
exposed more than 20 days a year to 2,4-D are at a six-fold risk 
of contracting a rare, generally,fatal cancer of the lymph 
system, non-Hodgkins' lymphoma. pynese results are similar to 
those of an earlier Swedish study. 


Several reports in the medical literature indicate that 
Peripheral neuropathy (i.e., pain, numbness, and/or paralysis of 
toes, fingers, legs, and arms) has occurred following minor skin 
exposure to dilute mixtures of 2,4-D. This condition may 
persist many months, may frequently go undiagnosed, and occurs 
unpredictably. 


Other acute symptoms noted include nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, headache, temporary loss of vision, weakness, burning 
eyes, sore throat with burning in chest, and difficulty in 
thinking. Residual effects include chronic respiratory 
impairment, bleeding tendency, concentratjon and memory problems, 
and hypersensitivity to other chemicals. 


Four amine formulations of 2,4-D bave been found to be 
contaminated with N-nitroso compounds, one of which 
(diethylnitrosoamine) has been found to be a potent carcinogen in 
all 20 animal species in which it has been tested. The 
contaminants (e.g., a variety of dioxins), solvents, 
preservatives, emulsifiers, and anti-volatility agents present in 
2,4-D formulations are trade secret and are generally completely 
unknown to the public. 


Although there are numerous, serious concerns about: 2,4-D, 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has not yet even issued 
a registration standard for 2,4-D. This means the EPA has not 
yet gone through its files on 2,4-D to determine which health and 
environmental damage studies are missing or inadequate and must 
be submitted by industry in order to fully register 2,4-D. 
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Field evidence that 2,4-D both contaminates the environment 
and affects exposed organisms indicates that the widespread use 
of 2,4-D in forestry deserves reconsideration. 


Note: References to this article are available from NCAP; PO Box 
1393; Eugene OR 97440. 
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PESTICIDES IN SOIL 


Mary H. O'Brien 


The soil is the largest temporary reservoir for the 
accumulation of pesticide residues, and it is a reservoir about 
which we know very little. Since most soil is itself teeming 
with life and supports other life in ways we are only beginning 
to comprehend, it is worthwhile contemplating what can happen 
when a pesticide reaches the soil. 


Four possible adverse effects of pesticides in soil are 
discussed below: persistence, runoff and leaching, disruption of 
soil biological processes, and erosion. 


Abpestici de canspersisteunmodified, or inva modified, but 
textes COrmerOre long periods of@times The classic» example of a 
persistent pesticide 1s DDT, whose half-life in soil is as high 
as 20 years, meaning that 20 years after application to the 
soil, approximately half of what was applied will remain; 40 
years after, one-quarter will remain, and 60 years later, 
one-eighth will remain. The results of persistence may be 
legion; in 1983, eleven years after DDT was banned in the United 
States, the Natural Resources Defense Council found DDT and its 
metabolite DDE more commonly than any other pesticide in their 
Sani Francisco marketbesket survey of fruits and vegetables grown 
in the United States. 


Many currently used forestry pesticides are also persistent 
in certaimssoiis. »Picloram,sa)picolinic acig herbicide, has a 
halt=lifesessiongeasstour years in dry soil;° half‘of the 
triazine herbicide atrazine may remain at the end of a year. 


The half-life of an herbicide can vary greatly depending on 
such variables as soil organic content, temperature, and pH. 
Glyphosate, the active ingredient of Roundup, and its degradate, 
AMPA, gissipate in different forest soils at extremely variable 
rates. A Finnish field study found half of glyphosate applied 
at label rates (2.6 kg/ha) remained eight months after 
application in a silt soil, while a greenhouse study recorded a 
half life of three days in a silty clay loam with 6% organic 
content. 
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A pesticide can run off in surface water, or leach through 
the soil to groundwater. Until about a.decade ago, 1t was 
thought that pesticides would adsorb to soil or be degraded 
before they reached groundwater. In 1981, Oregon State 
University forest chemist Logan Norris wrote, "Most chemicals 
used in forestry are relatively immobile in soil....[agd] do not 
persist long enough for significant leaching to occur. The 
first recorded incident of pesticide contamination of 
California's groundwater “occurred (int1979; by 1984, 57 pesticides 
had been fougd in the groundwater of 27 California counties at 
2,887 sites. 


Those pesticide characteristics associated with leaching 
include solubility in water, half-life in soil and water, and 
tendency to remain in water rather than to adsorb to soil 
particles or organic content in the soil. 


Of the 45 chemicals originally recommended for inclusion in 
the Environmental Protection Agency's upcoming nationwide 
groundwater contamination survey because of their potential to 
leach, 70% e jherbicides or growth regulators and 7% are 
fungicides. Included among the 28 chemicals of highest 
priority for monitoring are such forestry herpicides as atrazine, 
dicamba, hexazinone, picloram, and simazine. The herbicide 
2,4-D will soon be added to the list, as,jt appears to be 
reaching groundwater through normal use. 


The extremely rapid movement of pesticides by gravity 
through soil "macropores" such as earthworm holes or animal 
burrows has only recently come to the attention of researchers; 
until now, attention had been focused on pesticide seepage 
through soil by capillary movement. 


A pesticide ican "disrupt *biological™processeées®in soilv-* the 


soil hosts a bewildering diversity of microorganisms, soil 
invertebrates, and fungi, and the relationships among these 
Organisms are only beginning to be understood. Different 
pesticides differentially affect these organisms, and, 
consequently, the interdependencies among the organisms. 


Of particular interest in recent forest research are the 
effects pesticides may have on conifer mycorrhizae. Plants make 
their own food and tend to retain enzymes within the plant body. 
Fungi, on the other hand, do not make their own food, but are 
instead expert at secreting enzymes to break down materials in 
their environment for subsequent absorption in the form of usable 
nutrients. The symbiotic association of fungi with the roots of 
a seed plant in which fungi stimulate plant absorption of such 
hutrients as phosphorus, zinc, copper, and potassium while the 
Plant supplies fungi with food it has produced is termed a 
mycorrhizal association. When myccorhizae important to a plant 
are eliminated or decreased, growth will be stunted. 
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Certain pesticides appear to have the effect of inhibiting 
certain mycorrhizal fungi, but not others, while the meghanisms 
for these differential effects are frequently unknown. 
Atrazine, for exangle, is reported to suppress ectomycorrhiza 
formation of,gaks”~ but to enhance zygomeycetous mycorrhizae of 
Liguidambar. Field studies indicate 2,4-D may inhibit 
mycorrhizae important to certain pine species. 


Soil mycorrhizae do not quickly reinvade sites from which 
they have been eliminated. One study found that if soil had been 
poorly fumigated, mycorrhizal populations recovered within six 
months from surviving mycorrhizae, but where fumigation had been 
more complete, mycorrhiza} populations were still severely 
reduced after 13 months. 


Effects on other soil organisms may likewise persist. While 
several papers had indicated glyphosate (Roundup) had minimal 
effects on soil microorganisms, a recent study found effects on 
population numbers of bacteria and, actinomycetes to persist 214 
days after glyphosate application. The researchers note that 


hima ted ; short-term inquiries lead to confusing or misleading 
conclusions.” 


A pesticide can cause or increase erosion. The removal of 
vegetation by herbicides can result in increased erosion from 
hillslopes, decreased streambank stability, and sedimentation of 
streams. Forestry use of herbicides centers on logged lands 
which are much more erodible than forested lands. In these 
cases, herbicides may not be the primary cause of sedimentation, 
but a factor that retards vegetative recovery ogc extends the 
period of increased erosion and sedimentation. 


Generally, very little is known about the environmental fate 
of most pesticides in the environment. We do not know how 
quickly different pesticides can move in various soils, how far, 
or under what conditions. We do not know how long they will 
persist in soil, what they will kill while remaining in the soil, 
or the roles played in the ecosystem by the organisms killed. 


The 1986 Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) review of 
glyphosate studies (Roundup) required for full (unconditional) 
registration of glyphosate is an example of our ignorance. Of 
15 environmental fate studies required by the EPA for this 
herbicide, only one, hydrolysis, had been submitted by the 
manufacturer (Monsanto) by 1986, although glyphosate has been 
conditionally registered and on the market for twelve years. The 
other fourteen were missing, including photodegradation (in 
water, soil, and air), metabolism (in aerobic soil, anaerobic 
soil, anaerobic aquatic systems, and aerobic aquatic systems), 
mobility (leaching and adsorption/desorption and vOLabcLiley in 
lab and field), dissipation (in soil, aquatic, forestry, and soil 
over the long term). 
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The degree to which we are acting responsibly or wisely must 
be questioned when we allow pesticides to reach the soil in the 
absence of such knowledge. 


Di 
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NORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 





To: Jim Torrence 
Gary Larsen 
EIS Team 
Forest Service 
Pa Oe box so2 5 


Portland, OR February 18, 1988 


Two nights ago I received a sad phone call. I was trying to get 
out of the office at 6:15 p.m. when the NCAP phone rang and a young man 
with non-Hodgkin's lymphoma asked me some questions with a kind, gentle 
voice. Did I have some information on the 2,4-D trial in Texas? Could 


I inform him of some of the details? I did, and then began asking him 
questions. 


_ He has worked for the Soil Conservation Service ten years. When he 
was a new employee in Colorado, he was assigned the job one day of being 
flagger for a plane spraying 2,4-D. No, he wouldn't be sprayed; his 
only job was to let the pilot know where not to fly. In fact, however, 
he was sprayed repeatedly that morning and when he sat down to eat his 
lunch, his clothes were soaked. When he ate his sandwich, it smelled 
like 2,4-D. He flagged for the plane the rest of the day. 


He has been asked to work around or with pesticides many times 
Since then, but that was the time he remembered most sharply. "I was 
new on the job," he said, "so I was trying to please them." 


This man has no TV, but on December 8, 1987, his wife was 
travelling up to Washington (they live in San Francisco now so he can 
get the best possible treatment for non-Hodgkin's lymphoma) when sne 
stayed in Eugene for the night with a frie nd. I was on KVAL TV thaz 
night and she saw me speak briefly about James Greenhill, non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma, and 2,4-D. 


When she returned to San Francisco, she told him of the TV piece 
and they traced it back to KVAL, who gave my name and NCAP's phone 
number to him. 


I sent this person some information and he thanked me. I told him 
I was sorry he has non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. He's dying, and he's left 
with some details of another man who died of malignant lymphoma and 
whose interests were represented by an attorney who has repeatedly 
represented workers who died from asbestos. These workers had been 
exposed to asbestos after asbestos manufacturers knew asbestos would 
likely cause the death of some workers. 











I went home that evening, feeling so worn out and sad. 
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I hope Region 6 won't,use 2,4-D any more. I can't bear the thought 
of workers being told to spray it and, out of ignorance, or desire to 
keep the job, or fear of saying no, they spray. Ten years later, if 
they have non-Hodgkin's lymphoma, do they ‘have to face the fact (or 
learn the fact) that the Forest Service knew this might happen when the 
Forest Service assigned them to spray 2,4-D? That the Forest Service 
knew it had already apparently happened, according to surveys of other 
workers spraying 2,4-D? 


I know the other herbicides perhaps pose similar problems or maybe 
even worse problems (that's why they should not be used except as a last 
option). But there is so much sadness at the senselessness of any more 
young workers dying from this herbicide. I don't want any more calls 
like this. I don't want you to turn your back on James Greenhill and 
this man by saying you "Don't know" or "We will manage the risks," or 
"Other herbicides might be problems too, you know." 





I wish you could have heard this person speaking on the phone. 


Sincerely, 


Vier HC Bani. 


Mary H. O'Brien 
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‘ NORTHWEST COALITION for 
ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O. BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 





March 2, 1988 


Region 6 Forest Service 

ID Team for Vegetation Management EIS 
PO Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear ID Team: 


Enclosed are copies of NCAP's comments and additional comments 
on the Supplement to the Western Oregon Program - Management of Competing 
Vegetation, Draft Environmental Impact Statement. The comments are dated 
May 11, 1986 and June 12, 1986 respectively. 


These comments are being provided to you because they are NCAP's 
comments on the quantitative risk assessment performed by Labat-Anderson, 
Inc. that is included in the Region 6 Draft EIS as Appendix D. We 
intended to supply them to you with our comments that were submitted 
February 15, but they are being supplied now just so you have them on record. 


Thank you, and I hope your work on responding to the public comments 
is proceeding well. 


Sincerely, 


ALAA LAX BO ke oe 


Norma Grier 
Director 
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NORTHWEST COALITION for 
. ALTERNATIVES to PESTICIDES 


P.O.BOX 1393 EUGENE, OREGON 97440 (503) 344-5044 


June 12, 1986 


Gregg Simmons 

Bureau ot Land Management 
FO Box) 2965 

Foreland.) ORF 97208 


Additional Comments on Supplement to the Western Oregon 


Frogram- Management of Competing Vegetation 
Cratt Environmental Imoact Statement 


Hack around 





The following comments are ofttered on behalf of the 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides (NCAP). 
Earlier comments sent by NCAF (May 11, 1986) noted some of the 
Suoplement’s deficiencies through L-38; these note some on later 
pages. In addition, five EFA documents referenced in the EIS had 
been requested by NCAF on March 2, 1986; they were not mailed 


from Er’A until May 20, 1986. Since those unpublished references 
arrived two and a half months after the Supplement was issued, 
the BLM will surely not consider these comments "late" in terms 


of the official closing period for comments on the Supplement. 
NCAF requests responses to each of its comments. 


Specific Comments 


Mutagenicity of the 16 Herbicides 


Note: Comments 1-77, are found in the May 11, 1986 comments of 
ot NCAF on this Supplement. 


Isl tml YS) e "GQmitrole does not present potential for heritable 
genetic effects (EFA, 1785a)." 


NCAF 78: This statement 15 litted verbatim from an EFA summary 
of test results that cite five positive results in 
mutagenicity assays. Moreover, the report cites five 
studies in which amitrole induced transtormation of 
cells into malignant states. The EFA concludes these 
transformation assays "do not necessarily show that a 
transformation inducer 15 genotoxic. These results 
support oncogenicity potential but not necessarily 
mutagenicity potential.” (Emphasis added.) 


f 
recucled Dey, 
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Five oosi tive mutagenicity tests and five positive 
franstormation tests do not allow EPA or anyone e152 
Poe pel cance liey, stafe that amitroie does not present a 
porential tor heritable genetic effects. 


“Based upon the inconsistent genotoxic 
res0onses...2,4-0P represents a negligible mutagenic 
) 


risk tor humans.” (L=-33: 

Reis Hotel C DPomhoa lly wsound sto istate that eae 22 
positive and four neaative genotoxicity resuls are 
“inconsistent” given that the tests measure Higeeceat 


ui 


processe CAmes mutagenicity, unscheduled DONA 
synthesis, mitotic crossing over, mitotic gene 
eonversion, and reverse mutations and under different 
condi fions Cactivated, non-activated). 


ul 


hh seMaWwin leneatebe able to deteandearts conclusion. that 
-OP “reoresents a negligible mutagenic risk for 
humans." Remove the entire statement. 


"Calapon if orobably not a mutagen berause a Z-year 
cancer study resulted in no eaeocee: errects." 


Cle ss 


The “Z-year cancer study" was a 1740 two-year feeding 
ScuGy menor aa Ganis=hestudy; Tumors Were not even 
disey aor CUS50Rm 1984). By rse,. the EFS had no valid 
@ancer studies on tile for dalapon. CEPA, 1934qQ2 


The ELM’s statement is traudulent. It is an absolute 
Waist Orch a OO cw seat Mea fOoetinds Ou that bie BEM is 
oa inlet 


yi 


Althouwan the ELM notes that dicamba was mutagenic in 
PIM O—ESests s0eS6l CAE Deen ecm tlm (Ok cies CLIMB Cone woes by tne 
next page tnat “dicamba is nonmutagenic." On L-105, 
the BLM again discusses the two positive mutagenic 
resoonses for primary ONA damaae and statas tnat 
“thease tests are nat usetrul in determinina human 
Mutagenic potential." 


Cite your 
communi s3 
iia 2 

are not us 
potential. 


Scientific source Cother than a parsonal 
ion with som individual wno will 3a that 
or decidina ee primary ONA damai sts 
erful in determining Auman mutagen 


1) 


f Y 
+ oe 


na 
» 


= 
i 


n 


Remove tne statement that dicamba is nonumutagenic. 
The worst case assumotion with two positive results in 
standard mutaaenicity assavs that are done precisely 
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6BLM 


NCAP 


ELM 


NI AP 


St 


&LM 


a 


tu 


tr. 


to 


to determine whether a comosund has mutagenic 
potential is that dicambda aooszars to hold mutagenic 
potential. 


“Chromosome damage was induced by fosamin2e in an in 
vitro chromoseme assay with rodent calls...Overall, 
fosamine is consiqered nonmutageni« and presents no 
mutagenic hazara to humans." CE= 330 


This is ridiculous... Fosamine is positive in a test 
that leap less E—So Jn Malic ate sels One Om erik i 
applicability t9. humans" and the BLM concludes that 
overall, fosamine oresents no mutagenic hazard to 
humans (L-35). What ts this “overall ?" What shred of 
toxicological integrity 18S contained in such a 
statement? 


Simoly state that fosamine presents a potential 
mutagenic hazard to humans. It’s the only defensible 
conclusion. 


“Hexazinone was positive for inducing chromosome 
damage in an in vitro cytogenetic assar with rodent 
eetls.....Based an these results, haxazinone is 
agetermined nat to aresent mutaaenic hazara to humans.” 


The positive mutagenic result for hexazinone “was 
Doserved anlv at very hiah lavels and could be ca 
Dy a secondary ertect, such as high iodine 
SPinieaGarPeaielales. wir iiale?  Giseee7 


Cite your source tor this judgment. 


Picloram is cited as being positive in a particular 
mutagenicity assav. “EPA has determined that the 
DDFi tive study was insensitive and nat capable or 
determining mutagenicity in the test system." (asl ? 


Cal bi te rour sounce form ethns SEA! tesneliwstoan. 


co? ct the, test =} 


3 3 30 insensitive as to be incacaciea 
Of DMaetermining mutagenicity, How did it detect 
picloram mutagenicity? 


Simazine: “A weakly mutageniz resoonse ana an 
increase in dominant lethals rersultead trom two studies 
With the treutt Phy wes STH Set nementssm that Ss fmeace momma 


BLM 


NCAP 
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co 
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D2 Mutagenic -in some test systems, but there is no 
evidence to sugaest that it is a mutagenic hazard to 
humans." €L=-39%) 

OF course there’s evidence that simazine presents a 
mutagenic hazard to humans. You’ve just cited the 
evidence and you’ve described those two positive tests 
a3 D2®ina in the category of “greater aoplicability” tn 
“determinina human mutagenicity" in Table 3-s. 

The only datensible statem nae given the data you’ve 
cited is “Simazine is a mutagenic hazard to numans." 
In one of two mutagenicity tests, tebuthiuron was 
positive. "“Tebuthiuron was nononcsaanic in lona-term 


laboratory studies and therefore ij 


S$ probably not a 
human mutagen.” 
The BLM cites CEPA 175490) as its reference that 
feabuthiuron was “Nononcagenic in 1 study" (Table S-4, 
Ee be 
Cad) No oncogenic study i185 cited in EFA IF34o0. 
(Bs Here we have an herbicide almost totally lackina 
In Mutagenicity studies. Two studies, one of them 
Positive, No oncogenici ty study, and the ELM concludes 


that cs is 
Eliminate 
terms of 


“orobably not a human mutagen." 
the statement. Desens supper table in 
Stance mam vox ipsolog hcals stiihowoh =. 


Tri chopper: "S dominant lethal assay with rats 
weakly mutagenic....Triclooyr may be mutagenic 
kest systems, But there is no dats td suaaest ft 
is a2 Human mutagen." Qbo aes 


You*ve just cited the gata that su: 
human mutagen. The dominant ath. 
is a relatively insensitive test an 
yields evidence that a comosund reach 
The BLM has labeled that particular as 
or earere aoot poabid tre ine “de tecminin 
Mutagenicity (Table 3-3). 


or 


Your powers of danial 
immens? proportions. 


Sarmeinenentat_ty oF Ethel ls Heroletdes 


vi 


Ss=-43: Summary oOf...Carcinogenicity of Festi 
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NCAP -S?: The EFA 1734bd reference cites two studies by IBT. both 
regarded as supplementary, meaning that they are 
inadequate to base registration decisions on. The 
Peference do®ag nok indicate wheather the studies were 
positive or negative. 


° ‘ i. 
Cite a reference that supoorts your statement of 
nonencoaenicity in two studies or eliminate the 
statement. 


=ilEie Sls) 6 2,4-0P2  ““Oncogenve tin iss tuc lest bra restr 
NTA FO: Tne EPA 19S4¢ reterence Lists only two onconenicity 
studies, 2.4-CP being positive in one. 
The SEM nidircates on 2— lO Seeehrasce cine 2s bie 
oncoaenicity studies have been submitted to EPA and 
cites EPA (17382) as a reference, The EFA 1732 
reference cites two studies, the same two listed in 


The BLM proceeds to describe three studies on L-158, 
Dut the two 2-year feeding studies, one referenced to 
EPA, I?S4t and the other to EPA, IF7S2 are the same 
study according to their accession numbers. 


Indicate where you qo tthe TAsSitioncegeanicity or chancs 
ike tie ly ec ee Whee iS metner ip UD It Ce havin ans co Sswich 
elementary checking on the BLM’s Supolement? 


BM pale: Caiapan: "“Noaneneoaenic in 2 studies CUSDA, 17549." 
MCA 1s The USCA 1°54 reference cites a 1950 study that wasn’t 
& cancer study and dicn’t discuss the presence or 
absence or tumors. 
The only other study mentioned by the SLM as beina in 
WSCA, P84. is a 1760 S2-week dog feedina study. This 
st 


is not Tonga enouah t3 be a cancer 
No indicafkion tumors were souant. 


tudy and there 135 


2 GPS ple Soe ech Sena eo ChTom ine 
TY Op carom sagen! cists =s tui 2s son 

Roparentliy the two 1740 studies do no 
pS e ee MTS Mal ce metunce tae fete yamecowts niet fate 


ile. 


+ 
f eaven quality 25 


The BLM cannok cite the two feeding studies as 
Ins Neat inane Mo canclnoge nie I tsar murs ke acm t tha cele 
has no valid carcinoaenicity data. 
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Cicamba: “Neanoncoatnic in 2 studies CEPR. 1984h); 


Studies not adequate according to EPA (EPA, 198Sd)." 


If the studias aren’t adeauate, ther don’t show 
anything. They’re both 1¥s2 studies done prior to 
modern cancer guidelines and the EFA has found that 


they are inadequate. 


Eliminate? references to them and state that you have 
NO adequate data to make a determination of 
Oncaaenicity or nononcogenicity. 


The BLM needs to mantion that dicamba is Contaminated 
with 2, ?-dichlorodibenzo-p-diaxin3® and needs to 
getermine whetner that particular dioxin has been 
fed for carcinogenicity or other health damage 
(2 


4 


Do 


+. 
+. yt 


wv 
m1 
yy 


The BLM needs _ft3 note that dicamba is contamined with 
nitrosamines,<2 most of which have been found to be 
carcinogenic 


Ciuron: "Nononcoaenic in 2 studies CEPA, IPisdi 
Studies mot adequate accordina to EFA CEPA, IF 


Ite Inadequate data. It violates 40 CFR 


2: "Mononcogenic in 3 subchronic studies CEPA, 
SCA, 17343." 


Now weavers citing subchronie toxicity studies ror our 
evaluations of oncogenicitr? ious Sh tote ae omnes 
49 Cer 1502.24. Eliminate all references £9 them and 
indicate the fact that there are no data available for 
carcinogenicity and no data available for chronic 
Tae Tt ep 


Glyohosate: "“Fossibility of weak oncogenic eftect in 
mouse study CEPA, I785bs." 

Eiiminate the phrase "possibility of." An ancogenic 

effect was observed in the mouse study: “Thereatore, 


bas 
Maency considers the study to be positive for 
anesaenicity at this time." CEPA IySib>. 


It the BLM has hill reference td support its phrace 
rigs siol) liktea ats come Gea kiee nil! te. The reference cited 
doesn’t suoport it. 
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ECM 335 Picloram: "Nononcogenic in 3/5 studies (EFA, 1734m; 
Mubliisen. Bly ssp 


NAP 9S: The EFA 1734m reference cites two valid oncaloay 
Studies: oneriositive and one negative. The 
Mullison, 1985S reference refers to the same two valid 
studies, an invalida IB8T study and the results atter 6 
and 12 months of a two-year feeding study, with no 
evidence that if is an oncogenicity study. Aside trom 
being inappropriate to cite a DOW Chemical Worker’s 
review of studies, the BLM is not citing any 
additional valid oncoaenicity data bevond that cited 
by the EFA. 


The EBLM’s counting procedure +f9r oncogenicity studies 
is fraudulent. 


SLi o se: Simazine: ."Nononcogenie «thn 1, study CEPA, I984n).- 
NDAP Yes The only oncoaenicity study cited in EPA 1734n is an 


invalid IBT study. In its 1735 review of this 
Supplement for the BLM, the,EFPA.told.the BLM tnat data 
Qaps exist for oncogenicity in two species CEPA 


P2ssac% Sliheresiseno slic eon cogan i cit ss cudsatior 
Simazine on tile, so the BLM must eiiminate reference 
ci ae tees 
siLicy) SAS "The Limited chronic studies conducted on simazine da 
not indicate that simazine 13 Gancinoeenic. 5 CL=4t> 
NITAP PS: Whee mons Stiudiese eam! tes yours speci tiic 


rererences. 


EPA 1984n cites one two-year teeding study and writes 
Enron: Koxhcimyaans= onconenic. potential coulic) natepe 
determined (too few animals used)..." Another Z-yea 
feeding study has not been given a core arade and ao 
mat indicate carcinogenicity was studied. Thar’s if 


r 
e 


ul 


The EFA simoly states the following in EPA 1550: 
"Cata 9305 ex1st for the following: 


A | ESE? Sse eS Giren) Wireline 4 

Bb. Taratogenicity Crat; rabbit pending uwogradinas 
Ce shinont GHOnaeGnode mite and mon—nsaen th 

qd. Unesagenicity Ctwo species?" 


Why can’t the BLM state data aans 39 simply? There 
are no valid chronic tests on tile. There are ano 
mncogenicity tests on file. There are no teratologyr 


feasts on file. 
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Tebuthiurons: Nonenceqenic in 1 study CEPA, 19840)..." 


On L-41, the BLM writes "No carcinogenic effects wers 
ooserved in a ¢Ehronic teadina study in which rats and 
mice were ted from U to 1,500 pom tebuthiuron in their 
diets tor 2 years (USCA, 1734)." 


The EPA 19340 reference cites zero oncogenic studies. 


The USDA reference cites a 2-year feeding study with 
nD evidence that it was performed as an oncoaesnicity 
study. Apoarentliy the study has not been submitted to 
the EPA: the EPA 17540 reference indicates zero two 
year teeding studies for tebuthiuron. 


Remove the statement that tebuthiuron is nononcoagenic 
in 1 study and indicate that there are no ancogenicity 
tests for tebuthiuron. 


Triclooryr:s “Nononcogenic in 3 studies CUSOA, 17549." 


Coats ache Be eMewmites, soe om both amak and mouse 

2-year fteedina studies COow Chemical Comoany, 178 
in USOR 17349 and a S23-day dog fetdina study nao 

Oncogenic etrects occurred in test animais exooseqd to 
sie I) es eller pe GY 


5, 


() 


Byal so. thier one ce zen oncogen icity studi 
Zero chronic toxicity studies listed for tri 
CEPA ISS4p;. 


Ss and 
lopyr 


mo 


The EPA warned BLM in its review ot the BLM’s draft 
Sucolement that “tne studies used to establisn rat 
onzogenic potential and an ACI were tound inadequate 
Chet edhe s oat ihe eoncoosmic spotantiah of Te heloorr 
at oresent, remains unknown." CEPR 1735). 


Ca: Since the USDA cites the Dow Chemicai Comeoany 
CUSSSOU Stor Pets  Stheseestudies, + why doesn’t the EFA 
list any of the three studies in its 17340 or 19sSd 
revuieaws? 


Ris (Pewee he ey icin ay [URS er Sigh fh nvalid 
: e 


i | 
uGy noted in the EPA 17850 references 


DC 


Cea Whwyis? the EEMeclaiminainononcegenicity when the 
EPA indicates that the oncogenic potential of 
triclopyr is wnknown? 


Witorecarncl Nogenncitysofethe 14 herbicisaes 
33 
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NCAP lOZ: 


ELM 


1g ses 


1 Nononcogenic: Hexazinone C2x) 
Winer sei tay 254-0 
6 Uncoaenic Citn at least one study) :Amitrole 

ssulam 

Bromaci | 

2,.4-0P 


Glyphosate 
Ficloram 


S No valid oncogenicity studies: Atrazine 
Dalaoon 
Dicambpa 
Ciuron 


Fosamine 
Simazins 
Tebuthiuron 
Wie he eh 


Any worst case analysi 
herbicides for which ft 
studies, not just the 

been shown. Tanorance 


needs to deal with the sight 
re are zero valid oncogenicity 
x for which oncoa2nicity nas 
is mot bliss. 


Marcinogenicity Discussions 


The BLM does not discuss the fact that four 2,4-0 
amine salts have been found to contain 120 - 500 pob 
OF one or both of two N-nitroso compounds: 2 
N-nitrosodimeathylamine and N-ni trosodiethylamine.= 


Diethvyinitrosoamine has been tested in 20 soecies 
includina primates and has been a potent carztinogen in 
all of them.©” 


N-nitroso-dimethylamin2e and N-nitroso-diatnyiamine are 
believed to generate alkylatina intermediates believed 
£2 De® resoonsible for the mutagenic, taxic, and 
carcinogenic effects of the parant comoounds in vive 
and in vitro. 24 

There is no sate dose for a carcinsaen ana any 
cSiscusston of the carecrnogentert > of 294-0) must 
discuss its potential contaminaftian with carcinogenic 
nitrosamines. 


The BLM describes the study of the carcinogenicity of 
A Mixture of atrazine and simazine on L-40, L-4dl, 


NGAaP 19 


Po 
— 
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Cad On L-4d0, refer 
study and since the 
the BLM claims that 
evidence for carcino 


=? 153 made to many flaws in this 
xtur2? caused carcinsaenicity, 
his 13 not considered substantive 
enicity in atrazine. 


Cb DnvG=4y the lM sayvsthe study isnt consi 
substantive evidence of the carcinodaenicity of ei 
constituent. 





Ce? No consideration is given to cancer of sitner 
Simazine or atrazine in the human healtn risk anzlysis 
CSsreri ones 


Cd) On L-?0 and L-107, the statement is made that the 
tumer formation may be a result of “other ehemicals 1 
the formulation." 


n 


Leven on we les Ge laol, pL—-107, Vand Lritt) reterenc 
mad? to putative chronic feeding study eavidenc 
atrazine and simazine ar2 not oncogenic 


f) ( a 


C Fi On L-70. the possibility that atrazine and 
simazine are stante GR tae TOCA No semict fy is 
raised, Dut dismissed because “atrazine and simazine 
are mor aenerally used in the Region for comoinatian 
treatments." 


The following comments correspond by letter to the BLM 
considerations above: 


Ca2 What tlaws? 

CB: Why is the possibility that either atrazine or 
Simazine is an initiator of cancer and either atrazine 
or simazine «a Oromoator of cancter not ee erate Ir & 
mixture of the two oesticides causes cancer, isn't 
there a carcinogen or carcinogens someawnere® in the 


formulation? 


C2) amd cf) Because humans may encounter fhe mixture 
Or simazine and atrazine in the envirsnment as a4 
result of spraying by BLM, consideration must De given 
foe che possi O lilt etna: Si therpeor Doth or the 
pesticides are carcinogens. Atrazine has been found 
in the grouncwater in numerous states, has 3 
demonstrated halt | (nea heats Vat ies tram 19 fo 
=| 


il a9 
105 weeks, a halt- ne in 5011 of less than 4 to 37 
weeks?! and is not removed from drinking water by 
normal water treatment procedures (2.9., 
32 


datstillatiron?. 


Simazine has been found in grdundwater, has a 
half-life in water or S-30 weeks, and a halft—-lite in 
soil of Tess than 4 to 15 weeks.: 1 


ta 
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Residues of simazine and atrazine Rave been reported 
t. be present in fish and inverteorates for oFriods as 
longa as a year after application. 33,34 


Cd If other ‘chemicals in the formulation of Foagara-5 
could have caused the rapid tumor formation, then 
other chamicals in either atrazine or simazine 
formulations could do 30 also. A person aetting 
Cancer from aoplications of atrazine and/or simazine 
does not really care whether it was due to “other 
qhemicals in the formulation." 


in the Auman 
“other chemicals" in anv of 

of the 15 herbicides may 

iNecombrnat fonmwiren cne 


This illustrates the need to consider 
risk health analysis that 
the roarmulations for any 
cause cancer, alone or 


intanded “active inagraedientts:." 
Cad Chronic toxicity studies are not adequate t 
determine carcinogenicity unless s09 designed. There 
are no valid oncoaenicity studies on tile for ither 
simazine or atrazine. 
Moreover, the EPA reaards both atrazine chronic 
haxrcity studies as unacceotabls for registration and 
considers them to de “data gans.%29 The EPA review 
of this Supplement indicates thar boarh simazine 
chronic foxicity tests are data gaps because they are 
inadequate CEPA, 1785d; see NCAP comment #735). Aside 
trom shronic toxicrty studies sbetng irrelevant to tine 
Question of whether atrazine or simazine are 
op eens: Che chimonl caetiosci.s | teres Lud telswethe SEM ies 
cifking are mot even sound. 


Lanizer Potency 


“EPA recommends using a threshold approac 
anitr oles: Scare nn Solem | Girty= «6.8 Gi—ote . 


hh 20 esha 


Ww 
0 


ite documentation or a reterence for this 
recommendation. 

“Several aspects at this analysis make the cancer 
potency estimates very niah t(pessimistic?. Silime asi  [! 
iS assumed that any dose, na matter how small, nas 
some orobability of causing cancer.... Amitrole, for 
examole, has Deen shown tS Caus2® cancer in test 
animals only at relatively high doses." CL-41) 

How Dgo2s thes Judament that any 


standard scientific 
3 


gd952 of a carcinogen has some orabability of causing 
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cancer make a cancer potency estimate “very hiah?" I 
fail to tollow. your reasoning. 


The amitrole example is entirely inappropriate. Hiah 
doses ar? used because very few animals are tested. IF 
Cancer does nat turn up in the taw animals at some 
lower doses it does not mean that if would not turn uo 
in a much larger population of animals. Your e@xamol 2 
of amitrole is toxicologically unsound. 


SEM SoS: "The details of the cancer potency derivation for all 
of the chamicals based on the one-hit model are given 
in Attachment Cc." CL=-42) 


NCAP 105: No details of any cancer potency derivations are given 
im Attachment C or anywhere else. 


J 


SEMIS 7 : In determining 2,4-D cancer potency, “Al! tumors were 
considered, although many of them were benian." ¢(L-43: 
In determining 2,4-OP cancer potency, “Only malignant 


tumors were considered in this case.” C(L-433., 


NAP 107: Why were benign tumors considered for 2,4-0, but oniy 
malignant tumors tor 2,4-DP? 


ELM 105: Asulam cancer potency is Based on a 10F-week feeding 
StuUCgy «a s/s, cancem potence js DDS pen Amo/Ko/day?). 
CL=-43> 


MITAP 10S: The EPA has judged this study invalid CEPA, 1933; 


Cad 
Ere 1784b:. 


Cb) How did BLM derive the potency F I 
rind 2 caneemepotencw Lin the sera. sloss onetenenc 


=y; 


Birt Sho : Blyphosate cancer potency is .000034 per Cmaorkordar?. 
Ci=435 


NCAF 109: How did the BLM derive the potency figure? 


patency figures are aiven for tne 

| 3 for which onczogenicity studies 
ormed and for which positive evidenc 

aaenicity mas been noted. CL—-4l1 - 


| me) ee) 


Hears Wwe the chro has note aiven topmulas into which these cancer 
potencies have been plugged, so whether or now they 
were used to derive the figures in Tadles C-1S61 - 
P-195 €Lifteatime Cancer Risks is unknown. Knowing the 


1/B-493 
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cancer potencies BLM claims to be usina is useless if 
the public cannot $22 whether “in tact those cancer 
potencies are wsed and. it used, used in a 


aoprooria ate manner. 


The formulas must be printed in the EIS s9 that the 
derivation of cancer risk can be followed by ths 
DVS ine 


NCAP Ill: None of the cancer tests Caxcept for the 
atrazine-simazine mixtur2> have been pertormed on the 
full formulation of the pesticide. Given that tne EFA 
has indicated that inert ingredients ofr pesticides 
include benzene, ftormaldenyvde, asbestos, carbon 
tetrachloride, methylene chloride, petroleum 
hydrocarbons, etc., all Known carcinogens,” the ELM 
must discuss their lack of Knowledae of the inert 
ingredients and the lack of cancer tasting of the tull 
Formulation. The imoortance of this is the results on 
the Fogard S mixture of atrazine and simazine. The 
BLM must discuss the relevance of this missing 
information for the accuracy or their risk estimates 
CSU NCE slloO2 722, hor tic sel Ooevems ont. 


Section 4: Exoaosure Analrvsis 


neti all Week "JeeWi tA inert ingredients forming the remainina 
Pre ERA a (LoS 


Near Liz: hes DOSit tee VeaPsciie nts So ete tet hie omib jetie 
C o 4 SSE! 
nderstands that tnert ingredients are not ineart. 1-3 
Sarr Piss Table 4-1 footnote: “Inhalation i3s nealiaiblse based 
on tield study data." CL=-473 
2k Vani sion or asudias hate “shown that tahalatiion 
exposure 135 very small comoared with dermal exposure." 
CL=-43 3 
“Field studies of workers Nave consistently smawn that 
inhalation exposure represents only a small part of 
ini? RARER Opie Gg 4! CL=-43> 
il eorwe tes Cite Unseiga tac 


SCMa it Taole ss — 2) Cisne Exposures Es timated (mn Uiiispaibsis 
Analysis: Food items, realistic: Meat from a deer 
feeding orrsift2e. Worst case: food items closer to 


treatment unit. ¢€L-47) 
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Gam? animals may have fed on plants from the arift 
r 


It is realistic to expect a deer Cand otner game? to 
feed onsite.3° Calculate on that basis. 


-. Worker doses are based on actual dose level 
in fiald exposure studies in which no protectiv 
clothing or eaquioment was worn." (L-47) 


3 found 
2 


€a) The public is not told which worker doses are 
plugged in to which formulas to get tne dose numbers 
inal eer eit FP eetwiichgar>e ‘carried to the fit th 
place riaht of the Gecimal point? or the dose levels 
Mnconcect|y called “cdoses"s in Tables 4-11 and 4-12 


Cho Many of the worker studies cited Dye the BLM do 
mot fell whether the workers were or were nok wearing 
DFOwecuvVenelothinge oh Sauroment. be Cibpteh, et al. 
C1734) study indicates that the 1730 portion of the 
study involved workers wearing protective clothina. 
Were figures trom that study used in the BLM formulas? 
The Niga and Stamper study (17339 does not describe 
the clothing worn. The Kalmodin-Hedman, 2f al. CIFS33 
study indicates a variety of clothing: some had 
riober gqioves, some hin boots and a visor, e2tct The 


Tazkar, 2f al. C1782) study goes not describe the 
elothing worn. The Kolmodin-Heaman and Erne C1Ps02 


study does not describe the clothina worn. 

The ELM must imdicate which studies ther are referring 
fo and how they Know no protective clothina or 
equioment was worn. 


Ree 7S RSS BUIPROihe sessile ae) SaaS ees aes 
worker numbers were used from which studies to gat 
which doses. 


"The dermal penetration rates used in the anairysis 
Wenees soisreent tom 2,4-0 (Maibacn, Perd7..." «L=SG7. 


Cpersonal cammuniczation: 


ME weielay  ipliel te 3 £h 2 
On rate must be doubled ta LEZEN because 
23 


cate: 
dermal penetrati 


the studies were done on the forearm, the least 
vuineradl? portian of tne antirs bosy. Maibach 
indicated that this required doubltng has Been 
puolished since 1774 Nee ie Iie s 


5 tne elM sneuid co 
Maibaecns The 6% rate is not detensiodles 
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NCAP 1l1l?s Doses are listed for only three of the 19 studies 
daseri beaeeon L=Sl — l-o3. Which 205235 ware used trom 
the ather 7 studies? What formulas were used for any 
of the doses? 

SChieties "The realistic dose estimates are higher than those 
that wen le SCCUP. «368 Oat SOUT NOM thes tls ica 2p osuipe 
studies, many or the less severe types of accidents 
M@rcurred.... Nevertheless, their aoses were used in 
deriving the average worker doses for that field 
St US tae CL=-543 

NCAP 118: Ir the “less severe frvoes of accidents occurred” in 
the studies, ree would that make tne realistic dase 
estimates higher than those that would occur with tne 
BLM? Somehow tne BLM workers don’t experience minar 
accidents? Their’ hoses or oumos don’t ever break 
qd own? 

Biel = The BLM estimates public exoosures “by modeling the 
transoart and fate of the apolied herbicides. Oetails 
of the transoort and fate modelina are in the next 
Subsection.” Ces 

NCAP Tle: The modeling subsection describes consider pons the 
BLM Dur per tesl. tosk nto accoun Sane es 1m ae na pubic 
exposure. Nowher2? does the BLM write out the tormulas 
and indicate which numbers were actually plugqaed in. 
Far instance, in Table 4-7, 0.0070 mavsa. Fk 1s 
estimated fo dritt onts oerrias and animals, 93.0043 
ma/eqa. Fr onto the publiz and croos, 0.9264 Ba 
water. Where did these numbers come fram? What’s the 
Mi¢tereaence Between berries and cro0ss Humans and 
nonhuman animals? 

This antire exposures section ts nat able td be 
reviewed by tne pubirc until formulas are described 
and sopecitic humbers cited, referenced, pubiicly- 
Leo eay, aibicys 

See ee "Heroicide goses f9O individuals were calculated 
assuming tnat they drink Lt liter of the maximally 
sontaminated water." (L—-40%5 

NCAP LS0: Once? a times? Aside from calculating litetime 
doses for cancer, the ELM needs to consider cumulative 
etrects of Grinkines contaminated water more than sane 
dav 


NOAP Tel 


NEESF Le 


tJ 


= oe ee a 
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Residues in Game Animals: Sates et EU ee Acie) 
method used in the exposure analysis of USDA ¢ 
(6 Levey ht 


oe ty 


fh 
lyse 


Dermal Exposures ¢L-41> 


lh 


What are the actual residues ealculated? What are th 
formulas? 


“Lifetime exposures to the oublic for the five Cdo vou 
mean sevent] herbicides Cin the cancer risk analysis) 
were derived by assuming a realistic estimate would be 
a sinale exposure per litetime..." (L-53) 


When a watershed is sprayed, exposure is mot for one 
Gay, whether in water, soil, ete. C3522, for instance, 
fhe camments at Carol Van Strum and Paul Merrell 
reaarding the continuing contamination of the Coast 
Range environment by TCOC years after 2,4,5-T 
sorayvinga.? 


Cite eavidence that water will be gure the second day, 
berries will be uncontaminated, game will have 
residues for one day, etc. Wher 15 2 One Gay ecanaria 
fonzicered realistic? 

Vegetation contact: “In most casesm Csic] 
measurements of the total plant residues oveer Csicl 
time were available, so this data has been used to 
calcuiate dearadation rates in those cases where 
SUrTATe measurements were unavailable." (L-§3) 

Table 9-10 (L—-69) lists gos2e5 due to vegetation 
Cowes te oncoavn lee dave SU en ancudaw SUL. 


a. 


5 
wom 
a 
~ 
ui 


Cite your references for each af the gearacation 


- OBS 


(bs Why ts vegetation contact dose 9.0 for otcloram 
Of “the time t idayvy 

Ertect of Body Size on Excosure: "ST i Races Betimated 
In the exposure analysis were calrulare for a 
reoresantative SU-KQ oFrson.... CA] ee ebiid wit | 
rece;ryve a dose that is 35 percent areata in terms of 


I fe 
macka than it Would be tor a S0-Ka pecson.%  “(Lr-s37 


(a) What is the reference for this calculation? An 
estimate of infant and acult exoosure2 to carbon 
tetrachlorige near a hazardous waste disoosal sit? 
indicated a S-folda difference.” 
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BUM beé: 


MAP 


eLM 


12 
r 
= 


Sie 


12 


tn 


’ 


i. 


ot 
uf) 


evidence for your calculation of only a S46A4 


sate 


i YOUr 
in 2Aase2. 


n 
2 


ft 


‘a=p) The only taccounting for children aopsars in this 
statement and Tabis 4-9 (L=-53) where the 2,4-D aerial 
routine-worst case scenario dose is figured for a 
44-pound cnhila and a 110-pound adult. Where are 
estimates of margins-oft—-satety for children? What is 
the meaning of a 34% greater exposure Cwhich 1s an 
unreasonably conservative astimatead? 


Ces Where is ol edidetdese inter) of the particular 
vulnerabilities of children because of their immature 
immune system, peek dividing cells, undevelooed 
nerve system, etc.? 


Lifetime doses are listed in Tables 5-24 - EB-sSz. 
(C-oo,, C=23 “2 o-1S0 } 


What numbers went into what formulas for these doses? 
What estimates of persistence in water, on taad, on 
fhe veaetation?e? How can those tables possibly mean 
anything fo the public if the formulas and numbers are 
not spelled out? “See 40 CER 1502.29. 1502.12 


fp 
Df) 
"1 
A. 
0 
3 
08 | 
a 
fies 
3 
iw 
23 
a 
04 
a 
ag: 
Zz 
al 
ul 
Be 
Tt 
3 
he 
x 
nN) 
ui 


Reoroductive afte: t 


maternal toxic“ attract 


%, 


The ELM is farling to consider paternal repraductive 
mel es Ac 


“The patio between fhe animal NOEL and the estimated 
human dose, referred to in this analysis as fn2 marain 
Ot sareiy CMs, 1s sad Soma ce Dun teetom th 
unzeartainty inmerent in relatina doses and effects 
S#2n Im animals to doses and setftects seen in Aumans." 
Sa Saey f 

There F fety" immediately below the 


i? Tne Vite imPliigt wae sels: Y 
ee NCAP comments #5 ana #9). 


"For convenience in this analys 

tne herbicide’s Lbs, and the es 
axpressed as an MOS ECmarain 

smoula not be interpreted | 


Ss. the ratio between 
Imated human dose als 

Or safetyli;: Nawever, 
fhe same way as the 


ow yl 


NCAP 123 
SLM 127% 


NCAP 127: 


SLM 131: 


MIZTAF 131 
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MOS based on a NOEL in terms o¢ the expectation of no 
e¢¢ects in humans." (L-6%2 

Cad Cite a standard toxicological reference apeye ASinl hes 
bizarre use oft the term “margin of safety." It you 
can’t, eliminate the whole concept or be in violation 
of 490 CFR 1502.24. 

(bo) What is the ELM’s interpretation of an MOS based 
on an LDs,? [rf the margin of safety is 100 s=)s 3 


population witnin 1005 cose levels of having 50% of 
them die? 

"S negative ratio infers that the estimated cose 
Cgiven all the assumptions of the scenarios represents 
a clear risk of possible acute effects if the Rael S: 
based on the LOsy or ot possibie chronic effects if 
the ratio is based on the systemic or reproductive 
NOEL.” GCh-6F2 


A negative ratio based on the Lis) inters that more 
than bait et tne population would be dead; a negative 
ratio based on a systemic or reproductive NOEL could 


me 32.n wears and/or chronic eftects. The sentence has 
no toxicolegqical sounanes Sey eee 
®Fomoaring ane-time or oncer-a-vear doses (sucn as 


those experienced dy the oublic? to NOEL“s derived 


¢rom lifetime studies tends to greatly overestimate 
the risk from those rar events." CL-572 

It is tmpossible to claim this. Effects aren’t Jooked 
gor atter a sinale low dose. Same of the etfects 
noted at the end of a chranic study could have 
occurred auite early. In the absence of IooKINg Sic 
afrtects after a single dos?., Ao one can say whether 
risk of damage trom a singl2? 2xposur? 15 
underestimated or ee ee eas by a NOEL. That ts 


simole logic. 


HS worst case analysis Seo eee Sie erste ies conducted 
snr pearbicides for which there 15 Ag Sine tsp 1a= 
controversy about the their ability t9 caus? cancer, 
sucn as...Qlypnosate." CL-S 92 

Where is the controversy about glyphosate? The EFA 
nas reviewed the study in which tumors of a type not 
seen in YWnex cposed animals was 372Nn in the test animals 
and concluaes that a carcinogenic etfect was recorded. 
Given the fact that after 14 years of selling Rounsuo. 
Monsanto still has only produced on? va lid cancer ft25¢ 
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SLM 


NCAP 


NlAar 


ELM 


NIZA 


= 


LS 


1 


_ 


tJ 


eres A 


on 


LS 


13. 


tr. 


and tf indicates carcinogenicity, the controversy 
snould canter on why the 19°72 Federal Insecticides. 
Fungicid2e and Rodenticide Act nas not been tultills 
and entorced. 


es for the controversy about wnicn the 
n 


" .eebitetime dose over a FO-year period Ccomouted in 
Section 4) with cancer potency estimates derived in 
the Hazard Analysis section." Heer): 


General components of Lifetime dose were described in 
Section 4; no doses were tomouted. Cancer potency 
estimates were presented in the Hazard Analysis 
section: none were derived. 

Litetime doses must be computed in 3&3 public manners 
@ancer potency estimates must be derived in a public 
manner. 


The propsable risk of the herbicides causing mutations 
13s “based on the ey ees B2ULdencs of mutagenicity 


ahd cance rnogen tants Gee 

There -is not enduan mutagenicity data to estimate 
prooable aon PE Mise tox eal ooo |e winsuD oD rt ebiliemoe 
base FR On carcinogenicity. Cite your references from 
standard ko Wea Nuc s j eae £2 aftemot toa do 
S09. 


2,4-0 systemic NOEL: lama, GoAdaxn.. babe so —iie ee oanee 


in ey SEs pecyneio oP inheit niet asim ie te 


» Kidney eartecrs 
were gcoserved at | ma‘kKay‘dayr. ISS Vee Inlet Syn) 
the BLM claim that no efrects are observed ar | 
ma“ko“dayr? 

"The large ratios comoared to the LOS) indicate Very 

lPtul=] cnanee "of Pacute ertectses CERF oc 

This is ridiculous. The LOs) is a measure of death. 

A compound could cause a nonlethal acute affect ata 

very low dose and still have a very hian Lde,. If I 
Pr yO AP sae ape gee 


am wrong, cit? your reference. It you esn 
rPeterence fOr yvour statement, eliminate it 


Table 3-2: Lowest Margins 
Fublic Under tne Routine Sec 


Of Satety for the General 
anar hos uy Cor ls 


5LM 


NCA 


BLM 


NIDA 


13 


Whe 
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The table is meaningl2ss unless the entire pesticids 
fFarcmulation has been tested. f+ thes sem intends Lae) 
Spray only the active inaredient, the margin of satety 
tables may have some ints ity, depending on the 


Ip [ 

adequacy of the test on which they are based and the 
aztcuracy of the exposure Sstimateas Cwhich 135 currently 
unknown, Given that the BLM has not indicated the 
formulas and numbers used to estimate exoosure or tne 


references supporting the use of those numbers). 


I¢ the ELM intends to use the marain of satety tables 
Menus Cae DlLaMhmt nate cia timnoniy Utility Ps to 
describe a nonexistent case of only the active 
ingredient being sorayved;: Ccd present formulas used ta 


derive the margins of satety; Cd) indicat? numbers 
tnat were sca into the tormulas: (2) Quarantes 
the professional integrity of the numbers with 


caferences” using standard toxicalogical maethaagology. 


Triclopyr margins of safety are described in Table 
Bi Ge ale 

S comment on Tadl2 5-2: "CA] marain of 5 ¥ 

@annot be established tor Tricloprr - the studies used 

fo establish rat oncogenic potential and an ACI wer 

found inadequate CIBT data? a (Eran Ssod*s The BLM 
is violating 40 CFR 1502.24. 


RY 


“The levels predicted on Derriss are also higner than 
those found in similar torest plants CUSCA, 19543." 


CL="723 


s?P The drift esti tas in Table ¢-F7 Haw 
errespand to tne 4 m fund on rFasoberriszs 
a. | 


D 
SOO catog eot es. ob eines Minnesota 
413 


What level 
do fhose ¢ 
after aeria 

Q 


monitarin Seine 


= 


"CTjhe levels predicted for deer im the 
routinecrealistic scenario are similar to tne Aighest 
jevels found by Newton and Norris.. who did not find 
levels greater than 0.08 oarts per million in edibles 
deer tissues." (L=—723 

What levels did the BLM use? I[ don’t even Know where 
they are indicated in the Supplement. The section an 
“Residues in Game Animals" ¢€L-50) talks about Row tne 
levels were derived, Ddut 1t doesn’t tell wnat tne 
levels were or the precise formulas used or numbers. 
So how is tne public supposed to be able to judge the 
accuracy of the adove sentence? 


1/B-501 


1/B Public Participation 

and Consultation 
Note: Rather than harp on this again ang again, the 
Qaeneral point is this: nons of the dos? numbers, 
exposure numbers, margin of safety numbers, litetime 
exposure numbers - mone of them - can be traced or 
Judaed for their accuracy By the public 


The Suoolemeaent is going to have to be reissued as 3 
dratt Supplement once if it readable by the public 


Fisk to thea Publie from Herbicides Used in 
Brown and Surn Operatians 


NEAP 140; Cas What are the raterences for the half-lives of 
2o=D5 0] yonetates and trictoorrs Cla 742 


BLM 1413; “The Health cisk tram potentially “eoxte orto ysis 
progucts is negligible because the amount ofr the 
available parent comoound tor burnina is insignificant 
after S months." ¢L-75% (CEmpnasis adaeds 


MITER 4: Cas Much of the concern over slash Burn smo 
dowith the total amount of chlorine present 
preduce such compounds as HCI Chydrochioric 
SSSI Coll s Cohosagene:, and Lids Cchlorina 
dioxides,t! So me o¢ these comoounds are as mucn as 


Ke has to 


S00 times as toxic than the oarent herbicices tram 
wnich they are constituted.4! Moreover, these 


chlorine compsunss cause resodiratory problems ranaina 
fFOomM coughina to shronic bronchitis, ipulmenary edema, 
£2 omeumonia. 


~, 


What camoounds do 2,4-0, glyphosate, or triclioorr 
Meagqrade to and how long are they present on the woody 
(be Wits references for the assumotion tnakt the 
herbicide spraving occurs no saoner than five montne 
betore spravina. 

C23 Tne SLI does not mantion that polynuclear 
aromatic Rydrocarbons (FPNAHS) have been cetected in 
slasn Burn smoke, ash, and litter. 9}+9% os FMAHS are 
carcinogenic and may be adsarbead into tne enarcoai 
particles peco0le® inhale throuan slasnourn =emoke, the 
shepriag ae must address this problem. 

Cda The BLM 2925 not mention the problem of aerosols 


d7 a 


eanerated in slash Bburnina. 


BL ide: Assumotions #1-#7, CL-74). 
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Cite? references for these assumotions 


“Temoeratures during the burning of vegetation are 
expected to reach at least 1,000 degrees Celsius..." 


Caz Cite your reference for this in terms of the 
conditions that preavaii in western Oregon slasnourns. 


> 
iT 
ue 
m 
=f 
Tt 
ao 





ey Morea relevant than the temperature that is 
is the temperatures that prevail throuwgnour 3] 
Durning. What are those temperatures 


J 


"No intormation on the combustion of triclopyr is 
available." (eS 77a) b 


What sianiticance does that inzompiest 


2 intormation 
hold tor BLM research or risk concerns? 


Frrolysis of glyphosate produces aikylpyridines, 
acetonitrile, alKylpyrazines, benzene, and toluene. 
(CSAS 

The BLM needs to discuss tne possibility of damage if 
humans breatne such ormacsucts. 


Cancer risk is dis 
ingredients for whi 
Viner) chs Iie) lepers 22 eh 


ZS only tor those active 
ibd Oneegenicity rests axi 


| f 
lts. (L=—s0>7 


Db 


Cad hy Sp wSlkviis Fs Ce call ey abour the potential 
mer risk of thos2e herbicices tor which no can 
st has been pee ies Since only an anzageni: 
east can detect cancer, the BLM needs to state ¢ 
2 potentiality exists fhat atrazine, eee 
icamba, diuron, fosamine, simazine, tebuthiuran, ana 
iclopyr may cause cancer. 
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eaccinogenicity. THe GLM scoarcentiy teels i 
soray these herbicides without telling the pub 
mancer may result. 
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An examole of this is alyphosate: until 1735, there 
was. no Valid, oncogenicity test tor glyphosate. 
“Suaitlabpl? data" did not indicate carcinogenicity. 
Yet when a valid test was completes, it indicated 
alyphosate cases a type of tumor not found in 
unexposed mice. In other words, an herbicide the ELM 
would have pretended had no potentiality tor cancer, 
aoe2c. 


GS Mumer ous 
as carcinogens. 


rt ingredients are listed by the EPA 
What do you do about these 
carcinogens in a cancer risk analysis when they may be 
the precise inert ingredients that ELM is sorayving? 


Ine 
3 


"N is the number of days durina which the dose D 
Oorcurs during an tndividual’s litetime Cror 


Gahetiat ion Tore ecancepeciskl® “ CL—sSi> 

What is N for each of the eight herbicides beina 
considered carcinogenic? What are the references for 
the N? 

mercbdicid= aoplicators working tor 5 yvears are 
estimated to be exposedg to herbiciaes 39 to FU times. 
A person working 33 years totals 255 to 450 exoosures. 


Cite refereanc 


Tt 


3 for these estimates, based on fizid 


Risk of Heritsole Mutations 
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“Nido human studies are ava 
the herdiciges with her 
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Add or substitute the tollawing sentenc 
studies are availadle that SE ate 
Wili not cause Neritabise mutations. 


: “No Ruman 
nmerbicides 


de 


or 
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Je HM lu tasanichte and acagei Aoaan ke Doth rol iow 


similar Poems cne ‘S.0,00 Sime eau Ciegeh 


ite a retereance other than 2a avpsy moth EIS. The two 
processes are ditterent. Mutation is & enanae in CNA 
Structure. Cancer is a chanae in ONA function. 
Function can be disruoted without disrupting structure 
and vice versa. 
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“Asulam and glyphosate tested negative for 
mutagenicity in all assavrs conducted. and thus can be 
considered to pose no mutagenic risk.“ (L=-S8) 


Cad Asulam has one valid mutagenic assay (322 NCAP 
comment #67). A battery of mutagenicity tests must be 
conducted to tast for any of Numerous DOtential types 


t} 


Or mutagenic oatential. 


(bs The BLM just aot finished saving “the ij 
risk of cancer can be used to approximate th 
guantifative risk of heritabl? mutations" ¢(L-5 
Slypnosate has been shown to be carcinogenic 
the BLM claims it has “no mutagenic risk." 


“Fosamine, hexazinone, simazine, and triclopyr were 
noanmutagenic in the great majority of astars and were 


nonencogenic in all af the carcinoaenicity tests 
pertormed; theretore, it can be assumed that their 
MUtsoentc risk ps ssitoant to neglLigible.> <L-ss83 


Eliminate? this statement: se2 NITAF comments #24, F4, 


“The lack of positive results in mutagenic or 
Oncogenic tasts with diurson suggests that cua” Wi) 9 
present a very low risk toa humans as a mutagen.’ 

Ce—css 


The BLM states on L-S? that there are zero 
matagenicity tests reported tor diuron and no adequate 
encogenic tests. We pay tax money to have the BLM 
weite fraudulent sentences Tike the one above? 


 atP Art (2. tested Cosi tive for mutagenteity im 15 of- 35 
ASSAYS. However, many of the poasitive results were 
achteved through tests that may not be ralevant ta 
evaluating mutagenic risk im humans...Czic.] CCS 
See NCAP comment #27. 

Svneraistic Effects 
Koziba and Mullisan are the oniy fed 


C19sS3 31 
for the discussion of synergistic A Ae 
Mullison 


is a Dow emolorvee. The reference is £9 & 
frade magazin 


e, the racm Supplier. The SLM 13 acing 
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oli 


Hoos 


hos: 


ve to cite something besides a Cow worker’s 
arti cle in the Farm Supoiter to guarantee the 
ssional integrity of their disucssion. 


"CSlhort term toxicity studies are always done prior 
fo the sellina of a pesticitde mixture. Should 
syneraism unexpectediy be present in a proposed 
commercial mixture of two pesticides, it would be 
igentified in sucn cases and would then be dealt witn 
Acs ma ina ky cee Gas 


Cas Synergism for delayred efrects or from chronic 
sur2 would not be itdentitied. 


Gian! Many combinations of pesticides are enztountered 
that were never sold as amixture and were not even 
ested tor acute toxicity. 


Rociba and Mullison say the LOsgs of 2,4-0 and 
picloram separately bracket the LOsy of the mixture, 
indicating the lack of a Synergistic effect. Voss 


Since only LDde,. dermal sensitization, and ere 
Ipritation tests are reauired of full formulations 

SOP ioe mem Meise isinhelas | fri ews) Teresa) eq Cy Ve ieh fey ihe flap eta el 
the chance of Getectina synergism is low. Picloram 
and 2,4-0 have shown just this synergism in skin 
sensitization studies. (EPA IF54q5, 

It would seem wise to test 2,4-0 and picloram for 
otner synergistic effects. Ar tne very jeast., it must 
be stated thar there is avidence that 2,4-0 and 
picloram are synergistic. 


Gased on a review or acute LOs,“°s for mixtures of 2 
aro mare of the 16 herbicides used in this analysis 
that have been suomifttead to EPA, no synergistic 
effects were found.* CL=-s7% 


Mite references for this stat 


NG 


uw 
ae 
~ 
7 
. 


meat or 2limin: 


"Sitlvicultural ang ranae applications are not annual; 
there are typicaily many years Hoes a VOCs acon sie 
CESS s 

c 


fe field evidences for fhis an sites where 
3 sy 4g 


i 
slasnburnina, site preparation. and ers ree peleace 
ordarams ar2 in effect. 
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"..e- CA] number of acres are treated with mixtures of 
herbicides." CL=-3s9) 


What acreagqes and what mixtures? 


Attachment A: Catails of Mutaaqenic 
and Carcinogenicity Testing 


[hava 





Atrazine: "Because plant metabolism is not generally 
considered important in developing a human hazard 
assessment, the relevance of the Cpositive 
matsaenicity] “plant-activated’ tests in a risk 
analrvsis i38 doubtful." 

It plants metabolize atrazine to a mutagen, and humans 
eat olants or eat animals that ate plants, how is if 
not relevant? Cite a toxicology reference that states 
that plant-activated mutagens are not relevant to 
human risk. Or eliminate the statement. 


amitroles: Laboratory cancer studies are discussed. 


Ciscuss the Swedish study showing a 5s 
elevated tumor incidence amona Swedis 


workers exposed ts amitrole fete: 


Z,4-0: Laboratory cancer studies are mentioned. 


Cisctuss the various Swedish epidemiological studies 
imdicating association between phenoxy herbicides and 
cancer. t= 

In particular, a study of Numan exposure £9 phenoxy 


herbicides that are less prone f9 contain diaxins ana 
furans (MCPA, 2,4-0, and analaagous phenoxyvprapionic 
acias.,umecoconcon and dichlLorprop> carry a relative risk 
of 46.3 tor the Pace Gancer, soft-tissue sarcoma. 7? 


Ciscuss the Danish human eee ae SMisUiole s8inVEbes se) ial! 
workers in a o@=sticide factory axpsased oredominantly 
to MEPA, Ca phenoxy herbicide which, like 2,4-0, is 
unlikely £9. be contaminated with TOO) f3 experience 
five cases of soft-tissuz sarcoma in contrast to 1.54 


4g 


expected cases. Tea woot ING lke soi Ss) Gesu | Fe 
Supports the Swedish ooservation of an increased risk 
ot STs following exposure fo phenoxy nerdicides 
unlikely to be Opyele. care WSC S tials — So « ws 


1 
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BLM 1464: Picloram: Laboratory cancer studies are mentioned.. 


NGeeP led: Ciscuss the study that found exposure to phenoxy, 
o1.colinicsacid herbicides 4e.9., prchoram), of born 
Was associated with sianifticant increases in 
amall-intestinal adenocarcinoma amana sheep grazina in 
New Zealand.49 This has potential relevance not oniy 


for grazers and browsers, Dut for humans: the New 


Zealand rates of Auman colan cancer are among the 
highest tn the world. 45 


Conclusion 


A summary of problems endemic to this Supolement and 
requirina a major rewrite and issuance at a new DEIS was given in 
theesect ion, et sudden Finishes Cop. sv—sl3eor NHEaPast hae ii os 
comments on this Supplement. They will not be repeated hare. 


These additional comments are offered as additional evidence 
that the inaccuracies, unsupported statements. uncited studies, 
and lack of professional standards are t30 numerous for 3a mere 
patchina-up to become a Final EIS. Moreover, the calculations 
for exposure, dose, cancer risk, and margins of "“sSatety" must all 
be soelled out ana made publicly accountable. 


Sincerely, 


Mary H. O° Srien 
NCAP Information Caordinator 
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FORESTRY 001386 


ASSOCIATION 








February 15, 1988 


Mr. James F. Torrence 

Regional Forester 

U.S.D.A. Forest Service, Region 6 
P20... .Box3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


RE: Draft Environmental Impact Statement for 
Controlling 


Competing and Unwanted Vegetation 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


Enclosed is an analysis of the Vegetation Management Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement prepared by the staff of the 
Northwest Forestry Association (NFA). These comments represent 
the formal position of the Association, its Board of Directors, 
and membership. 


NFA is a trade organization comprised of approximately 75 
manufacturers of forest products and forest landowners located 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Its members all share a 
significant dependence on timber produced on federal forest lands 
for a substantial portion of their raw material needs. 


The importance of an adequate and reliable supply of timber to 
the long-term stability of this region’s economy cannot be 
overemphasized. Your Vegetative Management program will 
determine to a large degree the stability and health of 
communities surrounding your forest in addition to each National 
Forest Plan. The demand for national forest timber and its 
impact on the northwest’s economy will undoubtedly increase 
during the next two decades. It is imperative that you give 
serious consideration to the fact that the national consumption 
of softwood forest products is at an all time high, that the 
Pacific Northwest is in a position to capitalize on the record 
demand, and that the limiting factor will be the supply of timber 
from the national forests. 


The enclosed input identifies numerous serious deficiencies 
relative to your Vegetation Management (VM DEIS). Collectively, 
the correction of these concerns hopefully will provide an 
opportunity to utilize all reasonable vegetative management 
techniques. This will assist in maintaining the timber production 
capability of your forests and avoid potentially catastrophic 
economic impacts in the 
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timber dependent communities surrounding the forests. We are 
extremely concerned that if the draft document is not re-issued 
Or at least supplemented, that there is little chance it will 
Sustain a legal challenge. The major flaws that we have found in 
this document are so serious that you need to consider the 
likelihood that adverse new NEPA legal interpretations could 
SOccureic tots dcocument.is challenged in a court of law. It is 
also likely that the Forest Plans themselves may be put in 
jeopardy if corrections to the VM DEIS are not made. We ask that 
you seriously consider these comments and incorporate them into 
your final decision. 


We support the concept of Integrated Vegetative Management which, 
as described under separate cover from Oregonians for Food and 
Shelter, would permit the use of all vegetative management 
techniques on a site specific basis under professional 
Management. We should not needlessly tie the hands of the 
professional land managers. 


We stand ready, as other organizations are, to assist you in any 
feasible way to assure that professional vegetative management is 
retained by the forest service and not dictated by the courts. 


On behalf of NFA and its members, I wish to express our 
appreciation for the opportunity to comment on your draft 
documents. We look forward to participating fully in the 
remainder this process through the final implementation of the 
plan. 


Sincerely, 


gods re Lge-ip 


James C.Geisinger 
President, 
Northwest Forestry Association 


JCG:cb 
Enclosure 


cc: Dale Robertson 
Doug MacCleery 
Oregon and Washington Governors 
Oregon and Washington Congressional Delegation 
Oregonians for Food and Shelter 
Washington Friends for Farms and Forests 
Washington Forest Protective Association 
Oregon Forest industries Council 
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I. RELIANCE UPON THE DRAFT FOREST PLAN PREFERRED ALTERNATIVES AS 
A “REFERENCE” IS INCORRECT, MISLEADS THE PUBLIC AND IS IN 
VIOLATION OF THE SPIRIT AND LETTER OF NEPA 


The reliance of the DEIS on the Draft Forest Plans, particularly 
before they were issued is incorrect. These plans are nothing 
more than draft decuments. They hold NO legal standing and will 
not until a record of decision is made and the Forests begin 
operating on them. Alternative B should be replaced with the 
existing timber and land management plans the Forests are 


currently, and, legally operating under today. 


Alternative B was used as the reference point to compare economic 
and environmental impacts. Alternative B proposes a timber 
allowable sale quantity (ASQ) of between 3.8 and 4.3 billion 
board feet per year. The potential yield in the current plans 
existing and being operated under today, is 5.1 billion board 
feet per year. This decrease in forest plans ASQ of 19% to 27% 
relative to the existing plans, elevates the perception of 
environmental and health risks and seriously suppresses economic 
effects. 


mneeectwmasurne: Grart forest plans will provide jonly 70-80% of 
today’s sale program, all of the economic and social impacts are 
understated by at least 20%, while perceived environmental = 
impacts are overstated by at least 20%. Thus the public is being 
asked to comment on a proposed plan that is clearly biased. This 
CeLecelyevsOl1aces NEPA (36 CER part, 1502-1508) 


This reliance on an improper reference alternative results in 
comparisons to the other alternatives clearly underestimates the 
losses from lower management schemes, and characterizes modest 
increases in vegetative management as large increases. Choosing 
the wrong baseline leads the reader and the decision maker to 
faulty judgments about the risks and benefits of the various 
alternatives. An accurate and unbiased assessment of the relative 
risks and benefits is essential to proper decision making. 


Essentially the Vegetation Management (VM DEIS) assumes the 
forest plan decisions are already cast in stone. The CEQ 
regulations state that “environmental impact statements shall 
serve as the means of assessing the environmental impact of 
proposed agency actions, rather than justifying decisions already 
mace set0 Cre 250202 (g) - The comparisons in the VM .DEIS justify 
the forest plan decisions and minimize the effect of the 
vegetation management proposals on timber production. 


A correct no action alternative should be included in the VM DEIS 


to compare the existing forest plans and management with the 
proposed management. Until the existing plans are formally 
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amended, they must serve as the no action alternative 
representing current management. 40 CFR 1502.14 (d), 36 CFR 
2U9 . LZe(L POUT LA 


II. THE VEGETATION MANAGEMENT EIS DISPLAYS AN INADEQUATE RANGE OF 
ALTERNATIVES, AND THEY ARE BIASED TOWARDS A REDUCED LEVEL OF 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The range of alternatives is inadequate and will not satisfy NEPA 
requirements. All the environmental and social effects for all of 
the alternatives are negative except one. However, although 
alternative G shows slightly positive impacts it is compared to 


alternative B which is already an understatement of yields 
because it is based on draft forest plans which propose a 20-30% 
reduction in timber sale levels. Thus all alternatives propose 
negative social and economic impacts, this intentional skewing of 
the alternatives is a clear violation of NEPA. The public is left 
trying to choose from varying degrees of "badness" and trying to 
do it from a biased document. More alternatives must be added to 
the DEIS that are on the "positive" side. In developing the range 
of alternatives, the Forest Service exacerbated the problem of 
the poor choice of a reference alternative by choosing too narrow 
a range of alternatives skewed to a low level of vegetative 
management. 


III. THE VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT DEIS DOES NOT ADEQUATELY DISPLAY 
LIKELY INDIVIDUAL FOREST LEVEL IMPACTS OF RESTRICTING VEGETATION 
MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES AND TOOLS 


Forest level impacts must be displayed. The DEIS uses incorrect 
methodologies by using assumed broad ecotypes that only 
represent 1/2 of the regions acreage to develop some estimate of 
falldown in timber yields. The methodology is incorrect, 
misleading and does not give the public a clear picture of what 
specifically will happen on their local forest. The DEIS must 
include an accurate, realistic assessment of the proposed program 
by showing forest level impacts. The VM DEIS should have been 
built on a forest level basis and aggregated to a regional level. 
Instead it was built regionally with a host of gross assumptions 
and then the forests were asked if it seemed reasonable. This is 
unacceptable. 





Additionally, the estimates of changes in timber outputs and 
subsequent changes in county receipts and jobs are based on the 
change in long run sustained yield. The long run sustained yield 
is the timber output that is not reached for 50 to 150 years. 
Therefore the VM DEIS fails to show the direct effects of the 
preferred alternatives on the upcoming ten year sales program. 
The CEQ regulations defines effects to include "(d]Jirect effects, 
which are caused by the action and occur at the same time and 
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place. 94 0seCFR. 1508.0) (a).. 


IV. THE VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT DEIS PROCESS IS OUT OF 
SYNCHRONIZATION WITH THE FOREST PLANNING PROCESS 


The National Forest Management Act regulations require that 
"Regional Guides shall provide standards and guidelines for 
addressing major issues and management concerns which need to be 
considered at the regional level to facilitate forest planning." 
36 CFR 219.8. The management of competing vegetation is a major 
regional issue that is inseparable from the on the ground 
Management that the forest plans will direct. 


The VM DEIS recognizes that the alternatives in the DEIS are 
regional guidelines that will affect forest plans. But the DEIS 
does not acknowledge the existence of the regional guide or 
explain the relationship between the VM DEIS and the Regional 
Guide. The "Use of Chemicals" was at one time included in the 15 
public issues identified for regional planning in 1979. The issue 
was not studied because a separate EIS was prepared. Draft 
Regional Plan P.7 


The Forest Service has fatally mis-timed the VM DEIS in relation 
to the Forest Plans. Since the VM DEIS sets regional direction 
for management of competing vegetation, this direction must be 
incorporated into forest plans. Only then will an accurate and 
site specific estimate of economic, social, and environmental 
effects be possible. Because of this mis-timing, the public will 
not see the effects of the VM DEIS until the final forest plans 
are published. If the VM DEIS restricts the method or use of 
vegetation management in some way, the assumption in the forest 
plans that plantations are "free to grow” must be altered. If 
this assumption is altered, then the ASQ’s and all of the social 
and economic effects will change. The VM DEIS is not within the 
forest planning "loop" and it must become so. 


Additionally, the VM DEIS is being used to resolve the air 
quality issue which was previously addressed and disposed of in 
the regional guide process. The regional guide adopted a 
preferred alternative for air quality. The VM DEIS apparently is 
proposing an amendment to the regional guide because air quality 
and prescribed burning is a “new issue". VM DEIS I-5. 


The preferred alternative in the existing regional guide calls 
for an increase in prescribed burning acres while the VM DEIS 
requires a 23% reduction in acres burned. VM DEIS IV-23. This is 
a significant amendment to the regional guide that will affect 
forest plans and their outputs significantly. The Regional 
Forester has failed to determine whether the VM DEIS proposals 
are significant amendments to the regional guide. 36 CFR 219.8f 
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We are not sure if the VM DEIS contemplates the preparation of an 
EIS every time herbicides are applied. We are not sure if the VM 
DEIS calls for an environmental assessment each time a herbicide 
is applied. Application of herbicides is not a major federal 
action in most cases. We believe a mechanism should be developed 
so that a costly EIS is not required every time herbicides are 
used. 


Vv. THE SELECTION OF THREE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVES FRUSTRATES THE 
REVIEWER WHO CANNOT DETERMINE THE PROPOSED COURSE OF ACTION 


The Forest Service should not have selected three preferred 
alternatives. Although permitted in the regulations, having more 
than one preferred alternative makes the proposed action unclear 
at best. Without a single preferred, the public (and other 
government agencies) cannot assess the impact on themselves and 
their business or activities. The Forest Service’s "range of 
preferred alternatives" is not useful in identifying the proposed 
action» or sacks of,action: Thateuis the entirel function, ofan Deion 
We are not asking for a decision in the Draft, but rather a 
"draft decision" to evaluate. Unless the Forest Service 
identiftes: the prefemnedvalternative; tne public gers son know 
that information when the Final EISS is published. The Forest 
Service’s failure to identify a preferred alternative alone 
places the entire DEIS at risk of challenge under a NEPA 
deficiency. 


VI. THE “LAST OPTION” CONCEPT IN ALTERNATIVE "D” IS UNWORKABLE, 
UNREALISTIC, INSUPPORTABLE, AND UNACCEPTABLE 


This concept, conceived and supported by NCAP, will: 

a) artificially increase the administrative costs 
associated with herbicide use -- thereby reducing or eliminating 
the superior cost advantage herbicides currently maintain over 
other methods of vegetation control; 

b) allow the anti-technology special interest groups to 
harass forest supervisors and ultimately tie their hands by 
forcing the courts to decide whether herbicides were used as a 
Ukeseeresore tyyand, 

c) foster an even greater negative perception in the 
public’s mind about the risks of herbicide use -- resulting in 
increased restrictions on pesticide use outside of the Forest 
Service’s vegetation management. 


This concept should be dropped from consideration in vegetation 
Management. The DEIS never even bothers to define what this 
concept means which is an open door to environmentalist 
harassment.) Since "last*option”™ is not defined in the DEIS it is 
inappropriate to wait until a court decides what the definition 
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is. Not defining this term is improper and it misleads the public 
by leaving them uninformed. The individuals in the public have 
individual definitions of what this means, and if it is defined 
differently then their perception, the public is misled. 


VII. THE DATA UTILIZED IN THE ANALYSIS OF SILVICULTURE EFFECTS 
IS INADEQUATE 


Overall we find the assumptions used in the silvicultural 
analysis to be vague, selective in the data used, conservative, 
and so broad as to make the analysis virtually useless. Following 
are specific concerns identified by page. 


DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


IV-5 Long term sustained yield is not defined. How is it 
calculated? What models, formulas, and assumptions go into its 
calculations? What is uniform wood yield ? 


How will the yield reductions "eventually ... lead to reductions 
in timber harvest levels? What are the procedures for this? is it 
a NEPA process with appropriate public comment? Why will the 
adjustments be left to the Forests when this is supposedly the 
decision document? 


Why do you assume that only full timber managed acres will be 
affected by vegetation management? There are lots of acres that 
will be managed on long rotations such as visual areas, winter 
ranges that assume some type of regeneration in the forest plans 
that will be affected by the decisions in this document. 


iV-52 le sstates that the VM DEIS can only go;down to the 
subregional level to estimate effects. Is unacceptable that the 
true impacts can only be calculated later at the forest level. 
You are asking the public to comment on a program with only open 
ended estimates of effects. 


IV-53 Appropriations are stated as having an affect on V M 
accomplishments. A constant budget would have a 1 1/2% impact on 
VieLoSs nis 1s estimated trom the falsel current direction»salt..B 
and thus it is understated by 20%. Additionally, what will be the 
effect if the budget is actually cut? 


IV-55 The statement that long term damage could occur on fragile 
sites. How can this occur when the forest planning suitability 
screen supposedly removed those lands that would sustain damage 
if harvested, and those that could not be regenerated in five 
years? Is this a hidden land suitability reduction? 


IV-56 The methodology for estimating sub-regional timber yields 
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is flawed. The impacts should have been calculated using the 
existing plans, with perhaps some data from the new plans 
benchmarks. In this way impacts could be built from the forest 
level and summed to make a regional estimate. 


IV-57 Again it is stated that forest plans will be, adjusted 
after a decision on vegetation management. Thus you are asking us 
to comment on forest plans that are a moving target, and 
misrepresenting what we are commenting on in the forest plans. 


DEIS APPENDIX A 


A-4 what is "Timely reforestation treatments have been assumed?" 
On industry land the average is one year but on the Forest 
service lands it is frequently five years or more. This greatly 
affects the need for vegetation management techniques including 
the necessity for herbicides. 


A "generic strategy" was assumed in the analysis...even aged 
management with artificial reforestation. What about the uneven 
aged management and natural regeneration on the east side? was 
this ignored? 


Throughout appendix A you have selectively used research, applied 
it to areas in the region that makes for gross extrapolations 
that further diminish the usefulness of the analysis. 


A-7 It is stated that only published information and data was 
used. Yet in the same paragraph you state that experience and 
opinions of the Forest Service were used. This is inconsistent 
and should be reevaluated. 


A-8 What are "optimum yield tables?" Optimal for what-growth, 
economics, wildlife? The yield tables used in forest planning 
that you used are certainly not optimum for timber growth and 
probably not optimum for anything else as well. 


You assume site productivity is affected by the vegetative 
management e.g. regeneration failures. This is incorrect, 
inherent site productivity is an independent variable that is not 
related to suitability determinations or stocking success. 


A-9 You only conducted the analysis on 55% of the potentially 
suitable intensive management base. This is really only about 22% 
of the timber base because of management restrictions and 
allocations in the forest plans. The results of such a 
methodology are virtually worthless and can give the decision 
maker biased information. The entire landbase where any 
vegetative management could occur should have been used. 
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A-10 You used DFSIM, SPS and Prognosis for your yield analysis. 
These models can not model stand component growth for alder, 
brush, hardwoods etc. What assumptions were used to evaluate 
simultaneous growth of multiple species? 


A-13 What management assumptions were used for each ecotype? Was 
PCT, number of seedlings per acre, fertilization, genetic 
improvements, commercial thinning assumed in the analysis? each 
of these activities can greatly affect the yield assumptions and 
actual yields. Was an economic rotation used? 


For the Doug-Fir/Alder analysis it was estimated the yield impact 
was between 25-50%. Why was only the 25% estimate carried over to 
the area expansion analysis. This is a bias throughout the 
ecotype analysis. 


A-17 No yield assumptions or management prescriptions are given. 
We cannot evaluate the conclusions without this information. 


A-21 The yield effects analysis is fatally flawed. A 50% yield 
reduction. on 10% of the acres is absolutely not equal to a 10% 
reduction on 50% of the acres. These are different acres and they 
will respond differently to management. This whole process is a 
simplification beyond reasonableness and logic. The yield effects 
analysis should be completely redone. 


A-35 The LTSY yield falldowns are probably understated by about 
50% because only 50% (really less than that) of the acres were 
analyzed. This must be corrected as it misleads the public. 


A-36 You don’t list how many acres of each ecotype are on each 
forest. Therefore we cannot evaluate-the forest level impacts. 


A-37 Yields will be arbitrarily adjusted up or down 50%. What 
this means is not explained and speaxs to the level of confidence 


in the analysis. This admission negates the value of your 
analysis because an adjustment like this beyond reasonableness. 
Pimeactaue appears .o.pe. tora llyovarbitrary and Capricious. 


The numbers in the denominator of your formula are different than 
those listed elsewhere. They total 5.5MM acres whereas the 
analysis was supposedly for 4.4MM acres. Why this discrepancy? 


UB Oe ie Ben THE PLANNING ECONOMIC ANALYSIS USED IS INADEQUATE 


The overall economic impact table on p. B-28 is incomprehensible. 
But beyond that, they show almost no differences between the 
alternatives. The Forest Service should more clearly explain 
their analysis and conclusions in terms of economics and economic 
efficiency. 
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1) LTSY calculations based on 100 year time frame whereas the 
forest plan data and analysis uses a 150 year projection period. 


Comment: On most forests the LTSY at 100 years is the same or 
close to the LTSY calculated at 150 years. This calculation is 
Simply the summation of the timber yield table volumes times the 
acreage base utilized, depending on the prescriptions used in 
that alternative. In most instances the forest inventory 
structure is such that the component of acres intensely managed 
will have the same inventory structure at 100 years as it will in 
150 years. However on some forests, where there is a deficit 
inventory situation and the forest harvests less than the LTSY 
until the inventory builds up to permit a higher LTSY, the LTSY 
is lower if calculated at age 100 than 150 years. 


Frequently, old growth "surplus" forests (those with more 
inventory volume than needed for a non-declining even flow level) 
have been changed into a "deficit" inventory condition because of 
the new planning assumptions. Significant reductions in land base 
and yields can cause a forest to go deficit from a surplus 
condition, and this has occurred in the NFMA plans. Most of the 
new deficit forests are on the westside where brush control 
problems needing vegetation management are so important. By 
Simply using the draft (and unpublished at the time of the 
writing of the VM DEIS) forest plan analysis and assuming that 
LTSY at 100 years equals that at 150 years, and incorporating all 
of the potential flaws from the forest plans (such as MMR’s) the 
analysis probably understates the potential magnitude of a loss 
of herbicides and vegetation management tools. 


The V M team should have thoroughly reviewed the analysis and 
assumptions contained and used in each draft forest plan instead 
of utilizing some of the forest data Carte Blanche. Consequently, 
the public and other agencies cannot place any reliability on the 
estimates of yield falldown as portrayed in the VM DEIS. 


Additionally, the timber yield falldowns as shown on a percentage 
acreage basis are probably understated. Full timber yields were 
taken from each forests FORPLAN yield files and assumed to be 
full yields on an acre basis. However, the forest level yields 
already have been reduced from a full yield level because of 


assumptions for "holes" in the stands, roads, breakage and 


detect, and»avarlietyyof other assumptions thativary by) forest. 
On average these assumptions reduce the maximum timber yields 


from 10 to 20%. Thus, depending on the forest or region, the 
estimated falldown should be increased by 10-20% by lack of 
vegetation manipulation. 
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2) Use of the Forest Plans as a basis for estimating impacts is 
in error 


In addition to the problem of using the preferred alternatives as 
a basis for comparisons, the forest plans understate the 
potential productivity of each forest through a variety of 
potentially illegal ways. The most prominent one being the 
setting of Minimum Management Requirements (MMR’s). In this 
process the Forest Service arbitrarily allocated forest lands to 
non timber uses before other allocations such as timber were 
made, and then asked the public to only comment on the non MMR 
allocations, stating that they were required by regulation to do 
this. This violates the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), 
the Multiple Use Sustained Yield Act (MUSY) the Administrative 
Procedures Act (APA), and probably others. Although a lawsuit has 
not been filed yet on this issue, it is likely that a challenge 
to a forest plan will be successful. If that occurs, then the VM 
Els 'will be iaterisk-becausesit isrbuilt fully wpon the forest 
plan data and analysis which is probably flawed. 


In terms of economics, the forest plans used stumpage values and - 
costs which are years old, are incompatible with each other and 
bear little relationship to values and costs today. The 
Vegetation Management team simply used the forests costs and 
values, and unless verified by the Forest Service, we cannot find 
credibility with the present net value calculations in the DEIS. 
Additionally, each forest calculated its release and restocking 
costs differently, some including overhead and some not. These 
costs range from $200-$800 per acre on various forests and they 
are probably incompatible with each other. Yet the VM DEIS used 
all the forest data and they are unable to tell the public if 
they are consistent across the region or not. All costs and 
values should represent present values and they must be 
consistently constructed for the regional analysis in the VM DEIS 
toOwber accurate. 


3) Relationship of management costs and values to LTSY 


In the forest planning process, timberland is determined to be 
tentatively suitable for timber management if it passes two 
physical screens, first, that the land can be regenerated in five 
years, and second, that no irreversible soil or resource damage 
Wille occux, Thenwallocations!aresmade: fon othen resources 
(including MMR’s which are probably illegal) and a FORPLAN run is 
made. If suitable timberland is not needed to meet the objectives 
of the alternative, then it is declared not necessary for timber 
Management and added back into the unsuited base. The industry 
has major problems with almost all forests determination of 
physical suitability and the forest plans will propose about a 
10% reduction in suitable lands. The industry in most cases does 
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not support these reductions because, in general, the calls were 
not field verified but were made in the office. Our position is 
that the lands should be "innocent until proven guilty" in other 
words, retained in the base until field verification can be 
completed. 


The costs and values used in FORPLAN influence the total amount 
of land allocated to timber management. In areas where assumed 
costs are high and stumpage values relatively low, lands are 
kicked out of solution as not being "cost efficient". Of course 
this has a direct impact on LTSY as there are fewer acres and 
less intense management in the solution. Since industry has not 
agreed with the Forest Service’s development of costs and values 
in the forest plans we cannot support their use in the VM DEIS. 
We believe that the costs are probably overstated and stumpage 
values are understated in the plans. However, until the 
Vegetation Management team evaluates the validity of those costs 
and values, and unless they are accurate today, we cannot accept 
their use in the VM DEIS. 


4) Economic Assumptions 


A-3 =I) Costcofsdoing: business andseconomic efficiencies are 
limitations to Forest Service programs. Appropriations are not 
limitless and the Forest Service must decide using some criteria 
whether spraying 500 acres with herbicides at $50/acre is more 
efficient than trying to manually release 1000 acres at 
$300/acre. Congressional deliberations always center on 
efficiencies of programs and are a major criteria for the Forest 
Service to allocate scarce funds. To dismiss this fact as an 
assumption in the VM DEIS is misleading and must be addressed 
somehow. 


A-4 3) It is again unreasonable to assume substitutability of 
site prep and release. These management actions are used for 
different biological reasons and have different costs and results 
affiliated with them. These should have been addressed in the 
DEIS and not assumed away because they are really choices to be 
made in the field. 


Appendix B 


B-2 Top. Non market values really have little place in this 
analysis. They are questionably developed by the Forest Service 
and are frequently called "funny money". By including them in the 
analysis, the analysis is just muddied and more realistic 
monetary tradeoffs become confused. The Forest Service simply 
needs to acknowledge that these non timber resources have value 
and not include them in the analysis. 
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B-2 Middle. A 4% discount rate was used in forest planning in 
driving the FORPLAN model. The 7 1/8% analysis referred to.is 
simply rediscounting a 4% solution. The analysis should have been 
done at the 7 1/8% rate to determine the sensitivity of the 
solution to differing discount rates. This is a flaw that needs 
correcting not only in the VM DEIS but in the forest plans as 
well. 


We question why the analysis period used was only 100 years when 
forest plans use 150 years or roughly 2 rotations. We understand 
that the electronic spreadsheet was limiting in size but one 
Cannot assume that resource outputs and effects will be the same 
out 100 years as 150 years. The regional analysis should not have 
just added up the forest plans but rather the Forest Service 
Should have built a regional FORPLAN model to assess likely 
impacts and subregional shifts in allocations and schedules from 
the various Vegetation Management alternatives. 


B-4 Horizontal Demand for Timber 


The assumption that forests cannot affect price because of their 
assumed "reasonable" output levels is totally without merit. The 
National Forests can and do affect the price of timber, and if 
quantities offered are restricted due to lack of vegetation 
Management the price of stumpage will increase. 


6-7 The DEIS makes note that some costs were excluded from the 
analysis. What costs and why were they excluded? 


B-9 The budget effects table is meaningless unless alternative B 
line items are identified. There is no way to understand this 
table without data on the magnitude of the change from 
alternative B so the data is necessary. Use the FY’87 budget 
request if you can’t use FY ’88’s data. Explain why you had to 
use ’88 data and could not use the published ‘87 data. 


B-10 As mentioned before the stumpage values developed for the 
forest plans are inaccurate and probably don’t reflect today’s 
values at all. They should all be reevaluated. 


B-13 The social and economic impact analysis is inadequate. Most 
of the discussion is on IMPLAN, a Forest Service output driven 
model that no other agency uses. Most other agencies use the 
Bureau of Labor statistics model which is based on income and 
economic activity, a much more realistic model. There is no 
timber demand analysis in the VM DEIS and it is imperative that 
one be undertaken to understand the potential impacts of the 
proposed decisions. 


B-22 The jobs related to national forest harvest are listed as 
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16.92 per million BF in Oregon and 17.29 for Washington. The VM 
DEIS supposedly used the same basis for jobs as the spotted owl 
SEIS analysis. The SEIS used 25.9 jobs/mmbf in Washington and 
25.13 jobs in Oregon. Why the discrepancy? This must be cleared 
up. 


B-23 Why are the personal income effects based on 1977 dollars 
inflated to 1987 dollars. A 1987 base analysis should have been 
used since the economy has changed so much. In fact it is stated 
that 1972 was the base analysis period for IMPLAN which is over 
15 years old and really has no merit at all. 


B-23 5) Costs of Vegetation Management treatments should be 
considered in determining prescriptions. 


This was discussed elsewhere. However, the forest plans assume 
that all vegetation is rendered free to grow after regeneration 
regardless of cost. The forests built into their average 
regeneration costs some expensive treatments such as hand 
release. However, the allocations and schedules are determined by 
using these high costs. We believe that the forest plans should 
have separated expensive treatments and traditional herbicide 
treatments and allowed the PNV objective function to work and 
thus be able to select the most efficient prescriptions for the 
plan. The VM DEIS simply incorporates whatever the forests did. 


Additionally, the forests (westside) used DPDFSIM which is an 
economic optimization yield table model. By using high average 
release costs almost all prescriptions had negative present net 
worths across the west side. The Vegetation Management team 
should have also used yields that were based on maximum 
productivity and not just the economic ones. The result is that 
the potential productivity of the forests is probably understated 
whereas the costs of treatments are overstated. Thus, fewer acres 
came into solution in the forest plans and the potential harvest 
levels (sell) is understated. Therefore the projected falldowns 
in yield are understated from not using herbicides. 


IX. INTEGRATED VEGETATION MANAGEMENT 


As described by Oregonians for Food and Shelter as well as the 
Oregon Society of American Foresters, alternative B+ (OFS) or the 
Integrated Vegetation Management (SAF) alternatives are a concept 
for an alternative that the Northwest Forestry Association can 
fully support. IVM is an alternative that is not included in the 
VM DEIS. Those alternatives were supposedly designed to respond 
to specific issues, and therefore do not approach an optimal 
solution. IVM would permit the use of all viable vegetative 
Management tools on a site specific basis utilizing the best 
information available and the best professional judgement 
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available. This alternative should not tie the hands of the on- 
the-ground professionals. 


The IVM approach stresses the integration of the most appropriate 
management strategy (no action, prevention, enhancement or 
correction) and the best available technology (biological, 
prescribed burning, manual, mechanical or chemical) to meet 
applicable land management goals. 


The management strategy and method used will be determined on a 
project by project basis using consistent evaluation criteria and 
Site-specific information to ensure that the best option fora 
particular project has been selected. 


The need for action will be evaluated at the first sign of any 
competing or unwanted vegetation or other related conditions that 
could have a negative impact on the established individual 
national forest output goals for goods and services. This 
process stresses close monitoring and evaluation for early 
detection to minimize the need for large scale corrective 
measures or non-recoverable, significant impacts on long term 
environmental and productivity goals. 
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OREGON ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL 


2637 S.W. Water Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97201 
Phone: 503/222-1263 


COMMENTS SUBMITTED BY 
THE OREGON ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL 
ON THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT FOR 
"MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION” 
AS PREPARED BY THE USDA FOREST SERVICE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


The Oregon Environmental Council would like to preface its 
comments on this Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) by 
suggesting that vegetation in the national forests which has no 
timber value may have other commercial or ecological values, and 
may not be "competing and unwanted" at all. An adequate 
management plan should include analysis of such values; that is 
one reason why we support adoption of Alternative D, which 
stresses the integration of ecological analysis into the 


management scheme. 


We strongly urge the adoption of Alternative D, with the 


following additional elements: 


1) A clear statement that prevention is the preferred strategy 


and chemical herbicides and slash burning are to be used only as 


last options. 


2) A clearly defined Integrated Pest Management decision-making 
process for selection of treatment strategies, one which includes 
identification, monitoring, record keeping, a determination of 


injury and action levels, and a process for chosing treatment 
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strategies which emphasizes least impact on the environment and 


human health. 


3) We recommend adopting certain elements of Alternative E, 
specifically 
- A ban on use of 2,4-D, amitrole, diuron, and fosamine; 
- A ban on aerial applications of herbicides; 


- And a ban on burning slash treated with herbicides. 


4) We also recommend banning use of 2,4-DP, bromacil, and 
Simazine. These are recommended for a backpack-spray ban in the 
DEIS (Alternative E); we feel they should be banned completely if 


that level of concern exists. 


5) The final management plan chosen should include a commitment 
to maintaining a current database on toxicity for use by USFS 
decision-makers. There are indications throughout the DEIS that 
information is inadequate, especially with regard to health/risk 
assessments; such acknowlegements imply an obligation to gather 


and disseminate information in order to address this data gap. 


6) The use of herbicides along hiking trails and in campgrounds 


should be prohibited. 


7) The final management plan should include complete worker 


safety training policies and plans. 
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8) The final management plan should include a policy which 
prohibits applications of chemical herbicides or use of slash 
burning within 1000 feet of privately owned property boundaries, 
in addition to a policy requiring notification of adjacent land- 


owners when chemical applications or slash burning are planned. 


9) The final management plan should include a policy not to use 
any cancelled herbicides, even if use of existing stock is 


allowed by law. 


10) The final management plan should include a commitment to 
research by the USFS on the environmental and health effects of 
prescribed burning. 

Data presented in this DEIS indicate that 27% of all acres 
burned were from escaped prescribed fires, and that 55% of all 
prescribed fires were pile burns. These figures underline the 
need for research, as they suggest that a) prescribed burning 
does not necessary correlate with reductions in the number of 
wildfires, and b) that not all prescribed burning has 
environmental benefits, since pile burning only serves a waste 
removal function, and actually degrades soil quality. Moreover, 
the Oregon Department of Environmental Quality is currently 
doing an inventory of the twenty-two wilderness areas included in 
the 1984 Act to determine whether they quality as Class I 


airsheds requiring visibility protection under the Clean Air Act. 
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It seems probable that a majority will, in which case the USFS 
will face additional restrictions on the use of prescribed 
burning. 

The USFS should undertake an extensive ten-year study of 
prescribed burning throughout the Pacific Northwest region; by 
varying the parameters among Forests, the environmental effects 
can be monitored as well as the correlation with wildfires. 

While the USFS should be complimented on its research on 
emissions of particulate matter in the 2.5 micron range (IV-32- 
36), we feel the analysis stops short of providing the necessary 
information re: acute and chronic health effects. The USFS 
should commit to a long-term health impact study in conjunction 
with EPA and the Oregon Dept.of Environmental Quality and Health 


Division. 


11) Finally, the final management plan should provide for public 
involvement through citizen committees at the District level, not 
just through the public comment process in an Environmental 


Assessment. 


KD Ke KS eh 


Having offered these recommendations, we now offer our 


comments on the quality and adequacy of the DEIS, as follows: 


Although the scope of this DEIS went well beyond any 


previous attempts at environmental impact analysis in the quality 
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of the discussion of preventive measures and bans in the interest 
of worker and public safety, and included qualitative as well as 
quantitative risk assessments, the document still suffered from 
undocumented statements or figures, biased conclusions and 
assumptions, imcomplete analysis, and contradictory statements. 
It appeared to be a document written by too many different 
authors; it needs to be pulled together into a cohesive whole 
which discusses the data and builds to a well documented 
conclusion. 

Here are some examples - although not all - of undocumented 


statements or figures: 


- Page II-54 references USFS manuals not available to the 
general public; this referencing of handbooks or plans 
unavailable to the reader is a constant problem throughout the 
DEIS; the DEIS should include a brief summary of the material,not 
just a reference. 

- Page II-24, Table II-1; insufficient information is 
provided with regard to how these figures are derived. Just 
putting figures in a Table is inadequate documentation. 

- There is a statement on page II-25-26 that "...there is no 
convincing evidence that exposure to herbicides is more or less 
hazardous than exposure to smoke." Where is the data to support 
this statement? 

- Page II-26, Table II-3: What do these numbers represent 


and how are they derived? Is the statement at the bottom of the 
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table that wildfires produce more emissions than prescribed fires 
documented? Why not footnote the documentation, if it is 
included in the appendix? This problem exists throughout the 
DEZS'< 

- The discussion on pages IV-42-43 regarding the impact of 
prescribed burning on water quality sounds like wishful thinking; 
where is the documentation that mitigation measures outlined in 
handbooks is effective under field conditions? What is equally 
disturbing about this is that, by assuming that mitigation 
measures are 100% effective in the field, the DEIS avoids 
consideration of possible cumulative impacts. 

One example of the inherent assumption that mitigation 
measures are 100% effective is the assumption that prescribed 
burning can be done at controlled soil moisture levels. This 
assumption fails to recognize that burning is often done as wind 
directions dictate for smoke management purposes, no matter what 
the soil conditions may be. 

What would happen if mitigatin measures fail? ie, What's 
the worst case,and where's the worst case analysis? 

- Table IV-15, "Road Maintenance Cost by Alternative" is 
another example of an undocumented table. 

- On page IV-81, there is a statement to the effect that 
vegetation growing next to paved surfaces prevents subsurface 
drainage; where's the data to support this statement? Common 
sense would seem to indicate that vegetation helps with water 


uptake and helps to keep soils loose for better drainage. 
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- Page II-39 includes a statement that among alternatives 
using different amounts of herbicides or prescribed burning, 


"there will not be a significant variation...in effects on 


riparian areas or fish habitat." Undocumented, and unlikely. 


There are also a number of disturbing assumptions used 
throughout the DEIS, including the assumption that a reduction in 
the use of herbicides, as is proposed for Alternative D among 
others, will result in reduced timber production. Again, this is 
not supported by data. Reduced use of herbicides may actually 
result in greater productivity as environmentally toxic effects 
are reduced and forest managers gain greater understanding of the 
productive systems. 

An equally disturbing assumption is that reduced prescribed 
burning will result in more wildfires. Wildfires are out of the 
control of the USFS as demonstrated during the summer of 1987, 
and as such, all alternatives present the same risk of wildfires. 
It is also disturbing that the USFS assumes that repeated public 
exposure to smoke from prescribed burning is a safeguard against 
possible exposure to smoke from wildfires. On page E-15 of the 
Appendix is a statement that the effect of a ban on prescribed 
burning would be insignificant; this certainly seems to 
contradict any assumption that burning is necessary. 

Page IV-42 includes a statement that required procedures 
prevent escaped fires from prescribed burns; yet according to 
page IV-29, excaped fires account for 27% of all burned acreage. 


Page IV-31 includes a statement that prescribed burning has 
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the potential to degrade air quality; burning always degrades air 
quality. 

There is incomplete discussion of possible climatic effects 
of prescribed burning, of cumulative and synergistic effects on 
soil of herbicide applications, of estimates of emissions from 
prescribed burning before 2000 A.D., of impacts of removal of 
woody debris on wildlife foodchains and habitat, of water and air 
quality monitoring methods, or of widths of buffer strips along 
streams. 

The qualitative risk analysis section includes huge 
quantities of data, even where it's contradictory. This may have 
been necessary as an example of the difficulty in getting 
conclusive data re: toxicity, but with no discussion of the 
meaning of the data the information is not particularly useful to 
either the public or forest managers. We support the suggestion 
proferred by the Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to 
Pesticides that the USFS needs to develop a comprehensive profile 
on each chemical, including inert ingredients, which describes 
both environmental impacts and toxicity concerns. 

Thanking you for the opportunity to submit these comments, I 


remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


Ohn A. Charles 


Executive Director 
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“For balance in facts about pesticides” 


February,15, 1988 
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Mr. James Torrence 
Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA Forest Service 

P.O. Box 3623 


Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 

This letter and its attachments constitute 
the comments of Oregonians for Food and 
Shelter (OFS) regarding the U.S. Forest 
Service Region 6 Vegetation Management Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS). As 
such, these comments represent the collective 
concerns of tens of thousands of Oregon 
citizens and others who are interested in the 
future of this region -- both ecologically 
and economically. 


Although I have stated this in past responses 


to your office, I will repeat my previous 
statement so there is no doubt about OFS 
intentions. The direction and policies 
ultimately set by this DEIS process have the 
potential to dramatically effect every man, 
women and child today and for many 
generations to come. Therefore, OFS takes the 
responsibility of helping to develop a 
workable DEIS very seriously. Our concerns 
are not arbitrary or capricious, nor are they 
intended to be disruptive in nature. 


Our goal is to put in place a sustainable, 
legally defensible Final Vegetation 
Management EIS for Region 6 as soon as 
possible. It is imperative, however, that 
this EIS be more than merely legally 
defensible. This policy document must be 
workable. The EIS must allow our national 
forest lands to be Managed safely AND 
efficiently with all appropriate technologies 
to meet the Forest Service's multiple use 
mandate. 


This policy must also make realistic trade- 
offs when dealing with acceptable risks and 
benefits, rather than set priorities based 
upon irrational environmental concerns and 
perceptions of human health risk. The result 
of a policy which does not adequately weight 
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OREGONIANS FOR FOOD AND SHELTER'S 
COMMENTS AS TO THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 


October 1987 Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
Pacific Northwest Region 


On review of the above described document ("VM DEIS or 
DEIS"), and Appendices, it appears to Oregonians for Food and 
Shelter that there are aspects of the VM DEIS that are in 
conflict with the U.S. statutes, case law and related rules. 


The following is a delineation of those aspects submitted 
as comments to the subject VM DEIS: 


13 The methods for control of competing and unwanted 
vegetation are a key part of the management and silvicultural 
systems for production of forest resources. 


The National Forest Management Act requires the 
Forest Service’ to use forest planning to "insure consideration 
of the economic and environmental aspects of various systems 
of renewable resource management, including the related 
systems of silviculture." 16"U.S.C. Section 1604(g) (3) (A). 
The control of competing vegetation is part of the system of 
Management for the forest. Therefore, decisions about methods 
to control competing vegetation must be made in the context of 
the forest planning process. 


However, the Forest Service has carefully divorced 
resolution of the vegetation management issue from the NFMA 


forest planning process. By doing so, the Forest Services is 
able to avoid important procedural and substantive 
requirements of NFMA. The vegetation management decisions 


must be made within the scope of the National Forest 
Management Act and must fully comply with the provisions of 
the Act. See 36 C.F.R. Section 219.1(12). 


ion The control of unwanted vegetation is a regional 
"issue" that should be resolved through the forest plans and 
the regional guide. 


The National Forest Management Act regulations 
require that "Regional guides shall provide standards and 
guidelines for addressing major issues and management concerns 
which need to be considered at the regional level to 
facilitate forest planning." 36 C.F.R. Section 219.8. The 
Management of competing vegetation is a major regional issue 
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that is integrally related to forest planning. The draft 
regional plan noted that: 


"Land and resource management [forest] 
planning must respond to dynamic resource 
and socio-economic conditions and must, 
therefore, be driven on an issue-oriented 
basis. Consequently, the identification 
of public issues and management concerns 
represents a key element in the process." 
Draft Regional Plan at 4. 


The VM DEIS recognizes that the alternatives in the 
EIS are regional guidelines that could affect future forest 
plans. VM DIES Summary-1, Summary-5. But the DEIS does not 
acknowledge the existence of the regional guide or explain the 
relationship between the vegetation management EIS and the 


regional guide. The "Use of Chemicals" was at one time 
included in the 15 public issues identified for regional 
planning =in 1979. The issue was not studied because a 


separate EIS was prepared. Draft Regional Plan at 7. 


The Forest Service has fatally mis-timed the VM EIS 


in relation to the forest plans. Since the VM EIS sets 
direction for management of competing vegetation, this 
direction must be incorporated into forest plans. 36 CTF oie 
Sectronm29. 28) (a). Only then, will»-an- -accurate..and site 


specific estimate of economic effects be possible. Because of 
the mis-timing, the public will not see the effects of the VM 
EIS until the final forest plans are published. 


os The Vegetation Management EIS is used to resolve the 
air quality issue which was previously resolved in the 
Regional Guide. 


The regional guide identified air quality as a 
regional issue, studied alternatives to resolve the issue, and 
adopted a preferred alternative. FEIS Regional Guide 2-18, 4- 
226 The VM DEIS apparently proposes an amendment to the 
regional guide because air quality and prescribed burning is a 
“new issue". VM DEIS I-5. - 


The preferred alternative in the existing regional 
guide calls for an increase in prescribed. burning acres (FEIS 
Regional Guide 4-23) while the vegetation management EIS 
requires a 23 percent reduction in acres burned. VM DEIS IV- 
23. This is a significant amendment to the regional guide 
that will effect forest plans. The regional forester has 
failed to determine whether the VM EIS proposals are 
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significant amendments to the guide. 36 C.F.R.° Section 
74112 ea de is 
4. The VM DEIS does not consider how the proposed 


alternatives achieve Resource Planning Act goals. 


The National Forest Management Act was an amendment 
POmcnemnesqucces Pb lanmimgeact (RPA). 16 U.S'C. "Section 1600% 
Congress wanted to maintain the link between local forest 
plans and national objectives for resource use and 
development. The national objectives are reflected by 
specific resource targets called RPA Program goals. For 
example, the RPA Program goal for the timber resource is 5.45 
billion board feet in region 6. Regional Guide at 3-17. 


The National Forest Management Act requires that 
guidelines for management plans should be developed to 
"achieve the goals of the (RPA) Program." 16 U.S.C. Section 
1604(g)(3). However, the VM DEIS does not describe how the VM 
DEIS alternatives will help or hinder the achievement of RPA 
goals. 


5 The VM DEIS alternatives do not permit increases in 
harvest levels based on intensified management. 


The NFMA requires that guidelines for forest 
Management "permit increases in harvest levels based on 
intensified management practices, such as reforestation 


thinning, and tree improvement." oe ero Cx Section 
POU zg) (3) (D). All three preferred alternatives reduce long 
run sustained yield levels. Only one alternative permits an 


increase in timber output. 


6. Tha VM DELS does” not “contain ~a ~“"no action” 
alternative. 


The Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) 
Tegulations require. that an “EIS° contain a “no action" 
alternative. 40 C.F.R. Section 1502-14(d): “The” VM DEIS does 
not include the correct "no action" alternative as required by 
NEPA and NFMA. A “no action" alternative is needed to compare 
the existing plan and management with the proposed management. 
Until the existing plans are formally amended, they must serve 
as the HG action” alternative representing current 
management. 40 ClF.R. Section 1502.14(d), 36 C.F.Ro~Section 
ee ett) tel ) 3 


Representing the "no action" alternative as no 
vegetation management is deceptive and fails to conform to 
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NEPA and NFMA. The National Forésts are doing vegetation 
management today although without herbicides. Elimination of 
all vegetation management does not reflect existing practice. 
NEPA procedures regarding the "no action" alternative were 
clarified by the Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) in the 
"40 most asked questions about NEPA": 


"The first situation might involve action 
such as updating a land management plan 
where ongoing programs initiated under 
existing legislation and regulations will 
continue even as new plans are developed. 
In these cases no-action is no change from 
current management direction or level of 
Management intensity ... the ‘no-action' 
alternative may be thought of in terms of 
continuing the present course of action 
until the action is changed. 
Consequently, projected impacts of 
alternative management schemes would be 
compared in the EIS to those impacts 
projected for the existing plan." 46 Fed. 
Reg. 18026. 


In sharp contrast, the VM ODEIS notes that 
Alternative C, the “no action" alternative, "is a dramatic 
departure from the manner in which the Forests have 
historically been managed." DEIS II-10. In Natural Resources 

l ,n024_F.rSupp. 1045, 0 (De 
N@vVieeb oO) tect wk Sotto ol Ot eel Ts elo Gin les NRDC had 
challenged the Bureau of Land Management's failure to include 
no grazing as the correct no action alternative. Judge Burns 
rejected the argument and said, 
Peep O BACtLON Lin my. Opinion is. certainly not, ianw tite 
context, a complete reversal or abolition of a historical 
pattern of use over 100 years old." Id. at 1054. 


dn Estimates of environmental and economic effects are 
based ona comparison. to draft .forest plans not ‘the “no 
action" alternative. 


Besides. the. failure to include a “no action” 
alternative in the DEIS the Forest Service has also failed to 
make the correct comparisons to estimate economic and 
environmental effects. Alternative B is the reference point 
used to compare the preferred alternatives. Alternative B 
"approximates the direction presented in proposed forest 
plans.“ DEIS II-8. 
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The proposed forest plans’ have a timber allowable 
sale quantity (ASQ) of between 3.8 and 4.3 billion board feet 
per year. DEIS IV-53. Changes in timber output of the DEIS 
alternatives are measured from this. base. However, the 
potential yield in the existing plans is 5.2 billion board 
feet per year. Therefore, the economic effects are 
incorrectly estimated. Both NFMA and NEPA require an accurate 
estimate of environmental and economic effects. £0 CCE R. 
Section 1502.16, See 36 C.F.R. Section 219.12(g). 


Essentially, the VM DEIS assumes the forest plan 
decisions are already cast in stone. The CEQ regulations 
state the "[({e]nvironmental impact statements shall serve as 
the means of assessing the environmental impact of proposed 
agency actions, rather than justifying decisions already 
made." 40 C.F.R. Section 1502.2(g). The comparisons in the 
VM EIS justify the forest plan decisions and minimize the 
effect of the vegetation management proposals on timber 
production. 


8. Estimates of economic effects hide the immediate 
impact of the alternatives and focus only on the long term. 


The estimate of the change in timber output and 
consequent changes in county receipts and jobs are based on 
the change in the long run sustained yield. DEIS IV-52. The 
long run sustained yield is the timber output that is usually 
not achieved for fifty years or longer. See Ochoco National 
Forest. sydratt © )iforest iplan. Therefore, the Vegetation 
Management EIS fails to show the direct effects of the 
preferred alternatives on the upcoming ten year timber sale 
program. The CEQ regulation defines effects to include 
"“(djirect effects, which are caused by the action and occur at 

j wae 407Cer.R. Section 1508.8(a). 


Also, the effect on the acreage of suitable 
timberland is not revealed. An example is the ninebark brush 
areas on the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest. 


oF The range of alternatives is inadequate because the 
DEIS contains only one alternative that increases jobs, county 
income, and timber production. 


Only one of the seven alternatives in the EIS has 
positive social and economic effects. DEIS II-23. All other 
alternatives harm local economies and reduce timber outputs.; 
The EIS must find ways to harmonize resource management on the 
forester 1600 .SiC. sSections:531. An EIS with alternatives 
heavily weighted toward one side of the development spectrum 
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is invalid. California v. Block, 690 F.2d 753 (9th Cir. 1982) 
(Invalidating an EIS for an inadequate range of wilderness 
alternatives). 


10. The Vegetation Management DEIS fails to comply with 
the Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield Act. 


The Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield Act defines 
multiple use as “making the most judicious use of the land for 
some or all [the] resources or related services over areas 
large enough to provide sufficient latitude for periodic 
adjustments in use to conform to changing needs and 
conditions > se168U0 ss 3C7eSections5s iy 


The preferred alternatives will effectively limit 
the number of acres treated to satisfy timber demand. For 
example, Alternative D describes how "an additional 15,000 
acres per year will be left untreated." DEIS II-43. 


The Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield Act also requires 
"the achievement and maintenance in perpetuity of a high 
level" output- of renewable resources. The DEIS did not 
consider whether the preferred alternatives will achieve this 
objective. 


11. “The "ODEIS © faiisPtomrselect .a \single ss preferred 
alternative. Since a single preferred alternative will not be 
selected until the final EIS, the DEIS does not comply with 
the intent of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). 
The selection of three preferred alternatives from the seven 
alternatives considered in the DEIS frustrates the ability of 
the public to meaningfully evaluate the decision-making 
process of the Forest Service. 


This failure "*to~*focus™” on -"a* single “preferred 
alternative also has adversely affected the comparison of 
alternatives within the DEIS. 


The selection of three distinctly different 
preferred alternatives, rather than one, makes it impossible 
for the public to determine the direction the Forest Service 
is headed or to evaluate the decision-making process they used 
to get there. This is a violation of NEPA. 


12. The DEIS does not adequately discuss the 
effectiveness of mitigation measures in evaluating the 
environmental consequences of the various alternatives. The 
detailed evaluation of alternatives is the heart of the 
environmental impact statement. The passing references to the 
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effectiveness of mitigation measures in the DEIS do not 
fulfill the mandate of the CEQ guidelines to “vigorously 
explore and objectively evaluate all reasonable alternatives" 
and "devote substantial treatment to each alternative 
considered dinidetaiiian", 40mG@sReR. Sectiion® 1502.14. 


iiaeerhe EDELS must include an accurate,realistic 
assessment of the proposed program by showing forest level 
impacts. Forest level impacts must be displayed. The DEIS 
uses incorrect methodologies by’ using assumed broad ecotypes 
that only represent one-half of the regions acreage to develop 
some estimate of falldown in timber yields. The methodology 
is incorrect, misleading and does not give the public a clear 
picture of what specifically will happen on their local 
forest. 


14. The range of alternatives is inadequate and will not 
satisfy NEPA requirements. All the environmental and social 
effects of all of the alternatives are negative except one. 
However, although alternative G shows’ slightly positive 
impacts it is compared to alternative B which is already an 
understatement of yields because it is based on draft forest 
plans which propose a 20% reduction in timber sale levels. 
Thus all alternatives propose negative social and economic 
impacts, a clear violation of NEPA. The public is left trying 
to choose from varying degrees of "badness" and trying to do 
it from a biased document. More alternatives must be added to 
the DEIS that are on the "positive" side. 


15s anewconcept of “last option” is not defined in the 
DEIS. The public has individual definitions of what this 
means; it is’ is*® not’ defined, the public is misled, in 
violation of NEPA. 


i6> The availability of pertinent datageas- sto the 
individual impact from each of the nineteen Region IV National 
Forests is vital to a properly conducted, detailed analysis 
for the DEIS in accordance with NEPA. The DEIS does not 
address the questions: 


What is the projected impact of each 
alternative on allowable sale quantity for 
your forest? 

What kind of data are projections based 
on? 

What is estimated margin of error? 
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What are your assumptions in the analysis? 
What plants do you need vegetation 
management for? 


17 “ethers i.three "preferred alternatives" cannot’ be 
considered acceptable when every social and economic effect 
listed for the three in the Forest Service's summary on pages 
12 and 13 is negative? Each DECREASES payments to local 
government, DECREASES personal income, DECREASES jobs, and 
DECREASES long-term timber production. 


18. Due to the concurrent release of the Regional 
Vegetation Management DEIS and individual forest plans, the 
public cannot determine how the two documents will impact one 
another nor what the resulting effects will be on a specific 
forest or local area. 


The DEIS fails to consider the impact of the several 
forest plans within Region VI thereby failing to use all 
practical means consistent with other essential considerations 
of National Policy to improve and coordinate federal plans, 
functions, programs and resources (NEPA Section 4331(b)). 


19. The DEIS must provide a workable vegetation 
Management program with adequate flexibility to deal with the 
tremendous differences in each of the 19 National Forests. 
Too many assumptions are made upon a theoretical "average 
forest" which cancels out the individual extremes that exist 
in reality. Individual impact of each alternative must be 
published on a forest-by-forest basis. 


20. NEPA mandates that the agency must encourage and 
facilitate public involvement in the proposed DEIS as it 
affects the quality the human environment. The extended 
comment period (to February 15, 1988) is inadequate for such 
involvement. 


21.62The DEIS fails to adequately address its 
compatibility and/or conflict with the state and local land 
use plans and controls for the areas affected (40 C.F.R. 
section. 1502 .16),. 


CONCLUSION 
The above comments generally relate to the application of 
the National Environmental Policy Act, Resources Planning Act, 


National Forest Management Act, Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Act, and related statutes and regulations. 
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Federal agencies must prepare an environmental impact 
statement which considers the impact of any proposed federal 
action affecting quality of human and natural environment. 
The review must be in sufficient detail to provide the agency 
the basis for a well-reasoned decision to proceed with the 
project (considering the significant potential environmental 
consequences). 


Based upon the foregoing comments, and Oregonians for 
Food and Shelter's Comments, which incorporate, by reference 
the comments, observations and criticisms furnished to the 
USFS by Northwest Forest Resource Council, Industrial Forestry 
Association and National Forest Products Association, the 
proposed VM DEIS is, from a legal aspects standpoint, 
inadequate. 
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DAVID A. RHOTEN 
4 LAWYER 
230 OREGON BUILDING 
494 STATE STREET 
SALEM, OREGON 97301-3614 





(503) $81-1552 


LAWRENCE W. ANDREWS 
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ASSOCIATE 


TO: James F. Torrence 
Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA - Forest Service 
319 Southwest Pine 
Pe OFSbOxe3625 
Portland, OR 97208 


FROM: Oregonians For Food & Shelter, 
an Oregon Non-Profit Corporation 


DATE: February 12, 1988 


REQUEST FOR 
SUPPLEMENTAL ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT TO 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT (October 1987) 
(MANAGING, COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION) 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


The Pacific Northwest Region's October 1987 Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement ("Managing, Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation") ("VM DEIS") must be supplemented. 


This request for a Supplemental EIS (SEIS) is made on the 
grounds and for the reasons that there are significant new 
circumstances and information relevant to environmental 
concerns bearing on the proposed DEIS; further, the purposes 
of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) will be 
furthered by a SEIS. 


Significant new circumstances warranting a SEIS include, 
but are not limited to, the following: 


Ts 


The subject VM DEIS does not incorporate new 
circumstances or information raised by the nineteen respective 
forest plans generating within Region VI of the USDA Forest 
Service. The forest plans are presently in draft form. The 
comment period for most of the forest plans extend extensively 
beyond the closing of the comment period for the subject VM 
DEIS (February 15, 1988). 
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Tulvs 


Oregonians For Food and Shelter has proposed "B-PLUS, the 
Integrated Vegetation Management (IVM) Alternative" to the 
Forest Service as to the subject VM DEIS. (See OFS Comments). 


This modification of alternative "B", objectively and 
comprehensively blends the best features of each of the VM 
DEIS alternatives. Upon adoption in an SEIS, it removes the 
confusion to the public of multiple (three) agency “preferred 
alternatives", as NEPA mandates that an EIS be succinct and 
direct in its draft form to avoid confusion to the public; it 
must provide sufficient detailed information to allow 
interested parties, including the public, to make a reasoned 
choice of the proposed alternatives. 


The proposed alternative "B-PLUS ...", provided in a SEIS 
will accomplish NEPA's mandate. 


Tit. 


During the comment period for the subject VM DEIS, 
numerous interested parties, including Oregonians for Food and 
Shelter, have provided detailed comments as to deficiencies, 
Omissions, and statutory violations in the subject VM DEIS. 
Such critical comments, on the merits, introduce significant 
new circumstances and information relevant to environmental 
concern and bearing on the proposed EIS and its impact. These 
Matters are of substantial consequence and must be addressed. 
The appropriate vehicle to so address these new circumstances, 
et al, is by way of a supplement to the subject VM DEIS. By 
this reference, this request for a SEIS incorporates the 
comments to the subject VM DEIS which are concurrently 
submitted by Oregonians for Food and Shelter. 
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Oregonians for Food & Shelter 
Silvicultural Technical Committee Comments on USFS Region 6 
MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 


February 15, 1988 


Comments on the silvicultural portion of the DEIS were made on fundamentals 
or: 
Policy - Is the DEIS consistent with individual forests and Region 
6 direction? 
Process - What was the process used to get base data from individual 
forests? Does base data/value agree with current knowledge? 
Major sections of DEIS, including In Integrated Vegetation Management 
Policy, Risk Assessment of Alternative Methods, Competitive Species, 


and Productivity and Value. 


Policy Direction: 

There are several points that need to be made on the DEIS policy direction, 
from the silvicultural perspective. First, the policy direction implied 
on regeneration survival/mortality, value of conifer versus hardwood, cost 
comparisons of vegetative management methods, fire, noxious weeds, and road 


right-of-ways. 


Finally, a detailed list of questions on silvicultural DEIS aspects is 


included. 
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The following are additional detail comments on major aspects of the DEIS: 


POLICY 


The DEIS should be evaluated for consistency with the plans of the individual 
National Forests and the collective Region 6 plans. An example of potential 


discrepancy is noted in Chapter 2. The discussion of Alternative B is cited 
as the reference level expected with implementation of the forestry plans 
(II-22). In Chapter 2 (II-42) the timber harvest level is stated "to be 
approximately 3.8 to 4.3 billion board feet annually." This is significantly 
inconsistent with Region 6 communications in January of 1988 that the Region 
6 harvest level would continue to be in the 4.7 billion feet area, down from 
over 5 billion feet annually. With these substantial volume differences, 
the point is that vegetation management policy is a key element to Region 
6 and individual forest productivity policy, and has to be considered in 
conjunction with these forest plans. Further, we suggest that the current 
DEIS has severe limitations and could steer the USFS vegetation management 
policy on a course for needless harvest reductions, greater risk, higher 


cost and lower public benefit. 


Consistency in the NFMA process and current planning process has _to_be 
accomplished. 


PROCESS 

The DEIS has impact assumptions that are consistently different from what 
research and operational experience has indicated on adjoining land. Further, 
there _is_a_ question if the DEIS reflects what individual national forest 
managers perceive. The DEIS also appears to be significantly different from 
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other technical vegetative «management results of yield/value_ reductions, 
safety, costs, budgets (the DEIS never really considered survival/mortality 
impacts), and overall net public benefits. It is difficult to respond to 
a document where empirical results and research indicate multiple different 
conclusions than the DEIS. What was the process to collect input from 


individual forests and what review did that process receive? 


Not fully understanding the process, we strongly recommend that individual 
national forest assumptions and impacts have to be displayed for appropriate 
DEIS review. An example of concern is that the vegetation management DEIS 
assumed that only 22 percent of the national forest land available was 
considered for treatment. Experience indicates that this level of treatment 
is extraordinarily low, considering the composition, need and the value of 
the resource. The scope and impacts of the DEIS can be assisted by relating 


the individual national forest inputs. 


The OFS silvicultural technical committee attempted to follow up some of 
the DEIS assumptions on the Region 6 silvicultural impacts and recently found 
some correspondence from Region 6 to the national forests that allowed only 
several working days to respond to DEIS requests for silvicultural impacts. 
(Background information on vegetation management EIS - W. Jones, October 
24, 1986 - reply due November 4, 1986.) We suggest that not only was “time 
response" interesting, but the questions asked were leading and not appropriate 
to the undertaking of a full review of what the. impacts were. An example 
would be that the question should have been, “What are the impacts on survival, 
mortality, and growth and yield of vegetation competition?" rather than 


just a vague non-quantified question on any change in _ suitability 
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classification. Another question should have been, “What are successful 
methods available to the national forests and their applicable cost to 
accomplish the total vegetation management task?"; not "“Qne or two specific 
examples where non-chemical methods of plantation site preparation or release- 
have met prescription objectives within acceptable cost limits." Again, 


what_was_ the process used to collect DEIS base data from the individual 


forests? 


Another question should have been oriented to the total scope of the lands 
that would incur vegetative management competition and how this competition 
would be addressed. Another basic question should have been the total impact 
on the budget and the availability of resources to accomplish these tasks. 
The DEIS comment ‘on budget economic efficiencies (A-3) which states "cost 
of doing business and economic efficiency are not limitations" is startling, 


revealing and we suggest incorrect. Please explain why costs and economic 


efficiencies are not limitations. 


We submit that portions of the DEIS impacts on growth/yield as stated in 
Appendix A-34, A-35, A-36, A-37 are substantially incorrect. The potentiai 
long term sustained yield reductions could be much greater and more costly 
than what is indicated, especially on A-35. Regionwide, the DEIS suggests 
that effective long term yield is a 2-3 percent fall down, which needs to 
be explained in some detail as it is different than what other experience 
and research has indicated. Further, the Bureau of Land Management in Oregon 
in December of 1987, has suggested that the loss of herbicides indicates 


a potential fall down is more in the 10 percent arena, even with substantial 


limitations that address other governmental federal environmental 
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considerations. Please explain the growth/yield reductions by individual 


forest and county. 


PEER REVIEW 

The DEIS process should have, at a minimum, consideration by Silviculturally 
qualified peers, consisting of academia, agencies (suggest state and federal 
department of agricultures and also the Department of the Interior) and 


practicing silvicultural professionals. 


Future action on the environmental impact statements on managing competing 
vegetation has to incorporate these steps to give the appropriate satisfactory 
public information and respense. Why was qualified peer review not done 


in the draft DEIS? 


Other response to the USFS vegetetion management DEIS. 
We could support an Integrated Vegetation Management Program that would 


incorporate all of that following criteria: 


Safety - with an objective and full assessment of all methods. 
areas) against the total need. As an example, when considering 
manual methods, the transportation of crews to and from the site 
have to be considered as an exposure to risk and, further, that 
it would have to consider the accident record of these activities. 
We suggest the DEIS is definitely lacking in this arena and the 
attachments of documentation on demonstrated risk performance has 


to be incorporated in the DEIS. 
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IVMP_(Integrated Vehetation Management Program) would have to have 


mechanisms to insure that the objectives are accomplished. It 
is not just enough to try some exotic unproven method and assume 
it will work, especially on hundreds of thousands of acres. Success 


has to be an integral criteria of the integrated program. 


Cost efficiency has to be a key element of the integrated policy. 
Cost, impacts and budget are obviously important; Appendix A 
assumptions that economic efficiency does not matter are grossly 


inaccurate and misleading. 


The IVMP_ should encompass “preventive measures." Even though we should 


actually be doing this now, we would endorse this concept. We should 
point out when we discussed this with the USFS vegetation management 
team, there was no substantive information as to what "preventive 
measures" would entail. This could leave the public with the erroneous 
assumption that there are some yet to be developed implemented preventive 


measures other than those currently being done. 


RISK ALTERNATIVES OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF VEGETATION MANAGEMENT CONTROL 
An in-depth review of WCA (worst case analysis) of alternative methods is 
in order. Power and hand tools, sharp instruments, driving, exposure to 
fumes and a host of other related aspects of alternative methods has to be 
done for risk assessment and should have been done for a complete DEIS. 


Why was a risk assessment done for all alternative methods? 


The DEIS should address all competitive species. Significant competitive 


species on USFS ground, like big leaf maple, extensive grass (especially 
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after mechanical site preparation), older ceanothus, and chinquapin are some 
of the species that need review in the DEIS. We submit that these are major 
competitive vegetation categories that are significant to regeneration, 
survival, growth and yield and have to be addressed. Appropriate individual 


national forest inputs could address this concern and need. 


The DEIS should adequately review the loss of productivity and value due 
to vegetative competition. Appendix A-7 ignores the numerous references 


and empirical examples on hundreds of thousands of acres that substantiates 
herbicide efficacy in the Northwest. Why was qualified peer review of 


productivity and values not done? 


The DEIS did not address in any degree the importance of regeneration 
survival/mortality, especially as related to grass and sprouting species 

(A-8). The DEIS states that “an extended rotation is the most significant 
impact in terms of potential harvest reductions." Again, this is a 
reinforcement of the lack of consideration of survival and early mortality 
due to vegetative competition. Some studies of Hollis Ellen (OSU, M.S. 
Thesis, 1969), Cole and Newton (1987) suggest different opinions. Scientific 
data and empirical evidence suggest the DEIS needs substantiation for its 
comments. Perhaps a historical review of Oregon and Washington coastal range 
forests in regards to the potential impacts of vegetation would assist in 
evaluating the results on survival, growth, and yield value of competing 
vegetation. There are millions of acres that suggest the DEIS is incorrect 
in its assessments of growth, yield and value. How was regeneration survival 


and mortality before "free to grow" addressed? 
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A-11 suggests that the lowest survival (54.3 percent to 64.7 percent) is 
reported on areas where competing vegetation was advanced at planting time. 
This ignores countless plantations, many on USFS ground, where there were 
essentially substantial failures (certainly below 54 percent) on numerous 
plantations due to grass competition, often combined with other severe 
elements. Vegetation control has proven to be extremely effective on grass 
and again the DEIS suggests impacts other than what was commonly accepted 


in field operations. Is A-11l an accurate portrayal of survival? 


A-12 suggests that alder would improve Douglas-fir yields on alder sites 
because Of improved tree vigor - then qualifies this when stand canopies 
become similar, which is a major qualification and in fact not totally 
accurate. They further qualify this by referencing the Miller and Murray 
study (1970), where 20-40 red alder per acre enhanced Douglas-fir growth. 
The trick is to limit the red alder to 20-40 per acre. There are literally 
millions of acres in the Coast Range that suggest that statements in A-12 
should be rewritten to provide a more accurate description of alder 


competition. 


A-13. A very serious omission of the DEIS is the stated reduction in yield 
but with no consideration for value. The suggestion is that the Walstad, 
et al. (1986) study should encompass also relative values of alder compared 
to those of release sites with conifer. There should also have been noted 
some other studies that were available to the ‘EIS such as the Toledo, 
Washington Highway 504 and 505 site which has another paired treated and 
untreated site and results which suggest the treated site had, at time of 


measurement, 10,754 cubic feet per acre and the untreated site had 6,680 
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cubic feet per acre. The volume on the treated site is primarily Douglas-fir 
volume and the untreated site is essentially pure red alder volume. The 
real answer has to be extended further to get a net stumpage value of $11,925 
per acre versus $1,336 per acre respectively. The Five Rivers site (in Oregon) 
was similar with 14,508 cubic feet per acre of Douglas-fir and 6,680 cubic 
feet per acre of red alder volume on the untreated site. Stumpage values 
were $18,287 per acre for the treated site versus $1,336 per acre for the 
untreated site. The point is that the DEIS has to also consider the value 
of these relative species. Further, it is disappointing that some of these 
studies were apparently taken out of context and others should have been 
included for better understanding. This will have to be corrected in the 


next EIS draft. 


The DEIS has to have improved cost analysis for comparison of herbicides 
and alternative methods. 
1987 herbicide costs currently being done on thousands of acres with 
high environmental quality control range from $9-$50 per acre. A weighed 
cost for multi-treatments on thousands of acres, again with high quality 
control, should be below $50 per acre. Does the DEIS make valid 


comparisons of chemical and other methods of vegetation management? 


The DEIS provides some credence to other brush control measures that 
are not proven to be effective or operational. Grazing on the west 
side is certainly in this category. It is limited by terrain, slash, 
number of animals, weather and timing, which is very critical. Another 
example would be that the hand treatment of brush species like ceanothus 
is limited to some very young stages of this species and is not assessed 


to be feasible on older ceanothus. 
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FIRE 


We commend the excellent write-up on fire.as being a key tool and part of 
the natural environment -- it is very well done. Appropriately, the USFS 
should be relying on this tool. However, an estimate of the USFS burning 
program indicates a reduction in scope and, in fact, a current estimate of 
the accomplishments against target plans has been made in a range of 50 to 
60 percent of what they would like to do. The USFS should have an aggressive 
burning policy for control of vegetative management competition, improved 
regeneration, and fuel management. However, the DEIS should recognize 


vegetative options if burning scope is reduced. 


Another major element of the DEIS that should be improved is that a 
non-attainment of fire and fuel management target presents a much higher 
risk of catastrophic loss. The 1986 and 1987 fires in the Northwest which 
exceeded $400,000,000 in costs and losses gives a reference for partial "value 
at risk." The DEIS should reflect these values over a 50 year or more period 


(1900 would be a good base). 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS; POTENTIAL CONFLICT -WITH OTHER USFS DIRECTION 

The potential utilization of varied vegetation management tools could be 
contrary to other USFS direction. An example is mechanical site preparation, 
which is and should be a key tool on favorable terrain. However, some other 
USFS policies at this time are to avoid any increase in soil “bulk density." 
This direction on “bulk density" alone, which is not totally accurate, we 
believe, could severely limit the application of this excellent tool. We 


do support the use of mechanical site preparation. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS ARE NOT ADEQUATELY ADDRESSED IN THE VEGETATION MANAGEMENT DEIS 


Oregon State law requires the attempt to control 35 noxious weeds. Is this 

adequately addressed in the DEIS? What about the state of Washington? 

- There are some significant changes and rewriting of the biologic methods, 
especially related to biologic control that should be done by experts 
in this area. 

Road right-of-ways. Right-of-ways are another area where vegetative 

competition needs to be documented to assure that right of ways are maintained. 

They are essential for safety and to maintain road sight distance. 

- Roadside fires will increase with higher fuel loading, especially with 
grasses and shrubs. 

- Prime sources for noxious weeds. 

- Vegetation can cause structural damage to the shoulders and road surfaces. 

- There are also some significant risks and high cost to mechanical right 
of way maintenance. 

- Other public agencies in the county and state road departments allocate 
approximately 5 percent of their maintenance budget for vegetation 
management. USFS spends 15-20 percent of their budget on these activities 
and the direction suggested in the vegetation management DEIS would 


increase this even more. 


A more active vegetation management program that would be cost effective, 
safe and effective is very much in order. We would recommend peer input 


from state and county road departments in DEIS revision. 


The following is a detailed list of questions pertaining to DEIS silvicultural 


aspects: 
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. Why were these herbicides excluded from use? 
What is the reference to and reason for exclusion? 


EPA says it is okay to use these chemicals. 


- Why is aerial application singled out versus ground? 
What documentation supports this claim? 


. Why is burning of treated vegetation prohibited? 
What documentation is there to support this? 


Why can't chemicals be used in watersheds formally designated as municipal 
or industrial watersheds? 
What data supports this statement? 
Section II - Alternative F 
Pages 16 & 17 
What data is available that supports the difference between burning untreated 


slash for reduced wildfire hazard versus prohibiting the burning of treated 
vegetation? 


Section II - Biological Methods 
Page 67 


Grazing: What data/references support the conclusion that animals enhance 
available nitrogen on some nutrient deficient sites? 


Page 68 

. Forced grazing: Indicates that it can adversely affect animal weights and 
marketability -- a serious problem for stockmen. Provide data and cost 
analysis to show real costs. 

Page 69 


What data/references support the statement that natural seedlings grow faster 
than planted trees? 


Page 75 
. Manual Methods: Where is data to show that scalping is beneficial? 


. What data/reference supports low impact on soil surface of hand methods 
versus impact of chemicals? 
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Page 79 


Why are there some chemicals on the list that are currently not registered 
for forestry use, i.e. Krenite, Simazine? ; 

What about new chemicals that are not on the list, i.e. Arsenal, Escort, 
Oust, Accord, etc.? These are very important additional chemicals in the 
tool box. 


Section II - Herbicide Mitigation Measures 
Page 82 


#7 - Buffers 


What data/documentation supports the width criteria for buffers around 
wetlands, lakes, Class I, II, III and IV streams for both aerial and ground 
application? 


. Why not consider the Oregon State Forest Practices Act regulations as they 
relate to buffers and their long track record of success? 


Section III - Vegetation 
Page 23 


Target species: What data/reference supports the statement that the most 
important competition are salmonberry and vine maple? What about grasses, 
herbaceous cover, big leaf maple, trailing blackberry, elderberry, etce 
CRAFTS says these are also major competitors. 


Page 24 


Cascade vegetation: Target species -- why were big leaf maple and grass 
not among the major competitive species. 


. East-Side vegetation: What data is there to support that Western Juniper 
is the only major species? What about grasses, manzanita and ceanothus? 


Section III - Wildlife and Wildlife Habitat 


Page 34 


Supply scientific data that western red-backed vole and northern spotted 
owl population levels drop dramatically as stands are converted to younger 
age. 


Section III - Fisheries 
Page 38 


Interaction: What documentation/scientific evidence is there to support 
the statement, "Vegetation management activities have the potential to affect 
fish habitat characteristics such as water temperatures; sediment load; 
turbidity; water quantity; and timing of flow." Are these effects positive 
or negative to fish habitat characteristics? 
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Section III - Land Uses 


Page 40 


What survey data is there to support the broad generalization (third paragraph 
at the top of the page -- generally, large, private; industrial landowners 
tend to emphasize uses of the environment different than those of smaller 
landowners)? Who was interviewed, and what type of questions were asked? 
Is this just someone's opinion? 


Section III - Rights-0f-Way Maintenance 
Page 42 


Without the use of herbicides, what is the financial impact of right-of-way 
maintenance? If budgets are continually decreased for right-of-way 
maintenance, how do you propose for them to catch up? 


Section IV - Potential Direct and Indirect Effects 


Page 20 


What references are being used when saying, “However, adverse effects on 
soil microorganisms have also been reported?" 


Discussion: What references/data sources support the statement that the 
soi] is a major receptor for herbicide applications in fore-try? 


Page 21 (See Alternative E&F) 


Contradicting statement: Prohibit burning of herbicide-treated vegetation. 
Page IV-21 says, half life well under two months and most chemical degraded 
prior to burning. Therefore, why the statements in Alternative E&F if your 
data says no problem? 


' Section IV - Prescribed Burning - Discussion 
Page 42 


What data support leaving an unburned buffer along Class III streams? 


Page 43 


Peterson (1983) found sheep grazing on clearcut units on the Siuslaw National 
Forest led to a significant increase in fecal coliform concentrations 
downstream. Are downstream residents being notified of this and what are 
the monitoring systems? Are they the same as herbicides? 
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Section IV - Herbicides - Potential Direct and Indirect Effects 


Page 43 


First sentence, what is the significant effect on health of herbicide 
contamination of surface water in the forestry environment? See page IV-46, 
six year data say this isn't a real problem. Why bring it up? 


Page 47 


Conclusions: What data indicates that ground applied herbicides would 
substantially reduce the risk of chemical contamination of water? 


Page 48 


In evaluating risk of water contamination, where and what data support the 
relationship/correlations of mumber of acres treated to associated risk? 
Isn't the relationship of risk related to treatment applied and where the 
acres are located, rather than the number of acres as illustrated in the 
DEIS? Risk is not related to number of acres, but to treatment prescribed! 





Section IV - Cumulative and Synergistic Effects 
Page 48 


It is stated that ground water build up of herbicide residues are related 
to agriculture experience; then you say it is not synonymous with forestry. 
Why include it and confuse the issues? 


Section IV - Chemical Methods 

Page 69 
What scientific evidence/data supports the statement that chemical herbicides 
have the potential for diréct toxic effects to wildlife? Later in the 
discussion you state this is not a problem. 


Page 70 


Last three paragraphs on the page -- what data/references and studies support 
these statements? Particularly that aerial conifer release increases browse 
damage? 


Section IV - Land Use - Noxious Weeds 


Page 76 


. What documentation is there to support the statements: A positive side 
to the use of alternatives that restrict herbicides is the favorable result 
obtained; no degradation of scenic values from brown-out; no adverse effects 
on wildlife and fish, etc.? 
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Where is the documentation and scientific data to say that there is an adverse 
effect to start with? 


APPENDIX A 


Douglas-fir/Alder Analysis 


Page 11 


First sentence. What documentation is there that statistically shows light 
to be more limiting than soil moisture in this complex? 


Step 2 Yield Estimates 
Page 12 


. Walstad,-et. al. (1986). What method was used to calculate the comparisons 
of commercial yield for Douglas-fir? The untreated stands didn't have any 
Douglas-fir volume, so how do you arrive at 46 and 62 percent reduction? 
Therefore, it is an all or nothing comparison, isn't it? 


Step 3 Area Expansion 
Page 13 


What were the data bases that suggested a 25 percent reduction in long-term 
sustained yield for this complex. 


Douglas-fir/Hemlock/Salmonberry/Herbaceous Analysis 
Page 16 


Why was the CRAFTS data set on herbaceous competition in salmonberry complex 
omitted in this section? This data suggests the need for herbaceous control 
for the elimination of moisture stress, when moisture was previously thought 
of being non-limiting. 

Page 17 


Why wasn't all the literature referred to as it relates to bracken fern, 
elderberry, and vine maple cited? What are these sources of information? 


Yield Comparison 
Page 17 


. What data source was used to come up with 21 percent yield reduction from 
the lack of managing the salmonberry complex? 
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Herbicide Efficiency 
Page 17 


Stein's data indicates little difference in survival and growth between 
chemical and manual. However, what are the cost differences between three 
manual treatments and one chemical treatment to achieve the same results? 


Ponderosa Pine/Grasses/Herbaceous Analysis 
Page 18 


Yield Effects - Explain the rationale of using simple proportions in 
estimating yield reductions. What survey data was used to arrive at the 
number of 20-30 percent of plantations will require release treatment, and 
the 8 percent of acres needing treatment that would not be treated in the 
absence of chemical release? 
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OTHER COMMENTS: 


* The "last option” concept in Alternative D is unworkable and 
totally unacceptable. This concept, conceived and supported by 
anti-pesticides special interest groups will: 

a) artificially increase the administrative costs 
associated with herbicide use -- thereby reducing or eliminating 
the superior cost advantage herbicides currently maintain over 
other methods of vegetation control; 

b) allow the anti-technology special interest groups to 
harass forest supervisors and ultimately tie their hands by 
forcing the courts to decide whether herbicides were used as a 
"last resort"; and, 

G) the term "last option" or “last resort” itself is not 
acceptable, regardless of how it may be defined. These terms 
foster an even greater negative perception in the public's mind 
about the risks of herbicide use -- resulting in further 
restrictions on pesticide use in and outside of the Forest 
Service's vegetation management program. 


Is The Forest Service should not propose an alternative which 
bans the use of a registered pesticide or precludes use for its 
intended purpose as approved by the EPA. 


x Due to concurrent release of the Regional Vegetation 
Management DEIS and individual forest plans, the public cannot 
determine how the two documents will impact one another or what 
the resulting effects will be on a specific forest or local area. 


* The DEIS does not adequately address other beneficial 
impacts of vegetation management such as noxious weed control, 
rights of way and roadside maintenance, wildfire control and 
rangeland improvement. This understates the importance of 
chemical control methods. 


% The selection of three distinctly different preferred 
alternatives, rather than one, makes it impossible for the public 
to determine the direction the Forest Service is headed or to 
evaluate the decision-making process they used to get there. 
This may also be in-violation of NEPA intent. 


id The mitigation measures outlined in the DEIS have not been 
adequately evaluated as to their effectiveness in decreasing risk 
to humans or the environment. The term "mitigation measures" 
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infers that there is an unacceptable impact on man or his 
‘environment which must be "mitigated." The Forest Service has 
not documented this to be the case. 


* The Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield Act requires "the 
achievement and maintenance in perpetuity of a high level" output 


of renewable resources. The DEIS does not comply with that 
mandate. 


* The tone and language used in the DEIS is strongly biased 
against herbicides. The final draft should be more carefully 
written to eliminate such bias and protect against creating 
negative public perception itself -- perpetuating perceived risk. 


* Forest acres which have been set aside for timber production 
should be managed for growth enhancement as well as seedling 
survival. Promoting growth enhancement will help ensure a 
reliable and adequate future timber supply from a shrinking 
production land base. Forest Service should strongly considers a 
redefinition of the multiple-use concept to take advantage of 
compartmentalization of certain acreage and uses. This would 
allow for more aggressive timber management on fewer acres. 


tal The DEIS must provide a workable vegetation management 
program with adequate flexibility to deal with the tremendous 
differences in each of the 19 National Forests. Too many 


assumptions are made upon a theoretical “average forest" which 
cancels out the individual extremes that exist in reality. 
Individual impact of each alternative must be published on a 
forest-by-forest basis. 


Ls The DEIS should include Forest Service research and 
monitoring programs on a forest-by-forest basis. Documenting the 
effectiveness and impact of various vegetation management methods 
is essential for proper evaluation and long-term planning. 


* The alternative chosen should incorporate mitigation 
measures, such as site-specific diagnosis and analysis, to ensure 
that all relevant data and information are considered. Certain 
measures proposed in the draft, however, go well beyond the 
Forest Practices Act and are overly restrictive, unwarranted and 
in most cases unworkable. 
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* The DEIS must improve the cost analysis done on alternative 
methods. Accurate numbers will clearly demonstrate the cost 
advantage of herbicide treatments over other methods in most all 
head to head comparisons. The following examples of comparative 
treatments in a variety of locations show the dramatic economic 
difference (data are from actual Shiloh Forestry records): 


la) Umpqua National Forest, 1982 
Hand application of herbicides 


$48 to $77 per acre 


1b) Umpqua National Forest, 1984 
Manual paper mulch = $298 per acre 


2a) Santa Fe Pacific, CA 1985 
Control of grasses & forbes 
Ground applied herbicides = $48.50 per acre 


2b 


— 


Southern Pacific, CA 1985 
Control of grasses & forbes 
Paper mulching = $220.00 per acre 
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(OTHER COMMENTS 5 FROM A FRIEND OF OFS AND A FRIEND 
OF THE FOREST SERVICE. 


Draft Environmental Imnact Statement 


Page S-8 - 


Page S-8 - 


Page S-9 - 


Pages S-10 


Pages S-12 


Prevention is an integral part. of Integrated Pest Management, a USDA 
policy. However, this technique is highlighted only in Alternative D. 
Prevention should be included in al) alternatives except Alternative C. 
Preventive methods are not proven or even available for all situations 
or vegetative types. Therefore, dependénce on this approach will result 
in significantly reduced outputs and substantially increased costs. 


Last Paragraph - "The implementation of this Alternative will involve 

* © « « « y Monitoring of sites, and frequent evaluations of conditions 
and practices." This is the objective of making a site-specific 
environmental analysis. All other alternatives except Alternative C 
should also include early and frequent evaluations. 


Paragraph 2 - A statement is made about residue utilization as if it 
would be considered under only Alternative F. However, we believe that 
the Forest Service would seek this approach wherever feasible regardless 
of alternative. 


and 11 - Figure S-3 - We were led to believe that except for Alternative C, 
the size of the annual program would be similar. Alternative D's 

program is from 168,090 to 199,000 acres less than that for Alternatives 
A, B, E, F and G. We suspect that the difference is in areas where 
prevention is practiced or in areas where "conclusive evidence" regarding 
significant damage or growth loss is lacking. If it is the former, 

then the acres should be included in the total column in this table. If 
it is the latter, then the acres should be added to the total column and 
the "receiving no treatment" column. In the latter case, the negative 
figures for LTSY, PNV and Jobs would be much greater than shown because 

a large area of productive land will not receive treatment. 


and 13 - Figure S-l - The unit of measure for treatment effectiveness is 
"quality of tree establishment and early growth." This approach is 
typical of the analysis throughout the DEIS. Other uses of vegetation 
management such as noxious weed control, rights-of-way maintenance and 
range rehabilitation have been ignored. 


Page S-15 - Paragraph 2 - What is a project? Is it an individual job on a Ranger 


District; the total annual vegetation management program on a District 
or Forest? 


Page S-16 - Paragraph 2 - This section says that downstream water users will be 


Pages S-18 


notified of planned herbicide use. We recommend that Oregon and 
Washington State Forest Practice Act Regulations be used to determine 
maximum distance from the application site requiring notification. 


and 19 = We could find no discussion in the DEIS about the significance 
of human health risks of the various alternatives nor a discussion on 
perceived vs. actual risk. Discussions of this sort would help the 
public determine whether the risk is cause for concern, and if it is 
real or imagined. 
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Page I-6 = Under the noxious weed control subtitle, include "to protect crops, 
Humans, livestock, and land." Herbicides have been used in the past to 
kill poison oak and water hemlock to protect humans. 


Page I-ll - Paragraph 5 - FSM 2150 discusses the safe, judicious, and effective use 
of chemical and biological pesticides. Why not include this statement 
in the first sentence of this paragraph instead of the more limiting one 
that you have used? 


Page I-15 - Paragraph h - The discussion on documenting an environmental analysis 
is misleading. The test that a program or project must be subjected to 
is whether it is "a major Federal action significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment." If it is, then an EIS is prepared. 
If not, an environmental assessment report is prepared. We suspect 
that the Forest Service prepared an EIS for this Program because the use 
of herbicides is controversial and, therefore, is liable to end up in 
court. An EIS seems to be easier to defend in court than an EA. If this 
is the case, then this section should be changed. Otherwise, the public 
will be expecting an EIS for every program like this. We hope that this 
is not your approach. 


Page I-17 - Paragraph 5 - No mention is made of the "tiering" concept. Since EiS's 
cost from $50,000 to over $100,000 each, we hope that the Forest Service 
will tier-each Forest's document to this EIS in the form of an 
environmental assessment as it has in the past. A forest by forest EIS 
would be a waste of the taxpayers money and would not lead to a better 
decision than could be obtained from the preparation of an EA. 


Pages II- and S - Figure II-2 - The terms used to differentiate "time for action" 
between alternatives in this table are unclear and probably only 
distinguishable in the minds of the I.D. Team members. We think that 
the differences, as described, are slight between alternatives. 


Page II-5 - We could find no definition for "last option." This appears to be a 
key element in Alternative D, and, therefore, needs to be defined. We 
think that this means that no herbicides will be used as long as another 
non-herbicidal method exists regardless of cost, safety, efficacy and 
utility. This is one reason why we cannot support Alternative D. 


Page II-9 - A statement is made that "opportunities to reduce the use of herbicides 
will be sought." Upon what criteria will this be based? If herbicides 
are cheaper to use, more efficacious and safer, will you still pursue 
reducing herbicide use? Couldn't you also seek the reduction in use of 
other tools such as fire, cats, chainsaws, etc.? Why have you 
centered only on herbicides? 


Pages II-12 and 13 - Alternative D emphasizes prevention as though techniques have 
already been tested and shown efficacious for most vegetative types and 
situations in the Region. We don't believe that this is true nor does the 
supporting information in the DEIS and Appendix show otherwise. Prevention 
sounds good and should be utilized where feasible and efficacious. 

However, we believe that, the Region has significantly overstated the 
State-of “Kft for this technique. Therefore, we think that the outputs 
and effects of implementing this Alternative are greatly exaggerated. 
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Page II-19 - It would seem that the decision on whether to increase commodity 
production through such things as brush field conversion should 
more appropriately be addressed in ‘the individual Forest Plans and not 
in this DEIS. A better range of alternatives would result from having 
an alternative that emphasizes the use of herbicides, since Alternative A 
excludes their use. 


Page II-2h - Table II-l1 - Some area especially in Southwestern Oregon was not 
treated since the injunction because of the constraint on herbicide use. 
How many of the acres in this table scheduled for herbicide treatment 
are backlog acres? Will all of the backlog acres be treated during 
the first year that herbicides are available? 


Pages II-2) and 25 - Is the risk and environmental effects information listed in 
this chapter with or without the mitigating measures listed on pages 
63-8? If the data was analyzed without the mitigating measures, 
wouldn't making the analysis with the measures in tact be more realistic, 
since you are requiring all of these? 


Pages II-25-28 - What do these risk indices mean in terms of increased cancers or 
accidents per million humans? The indices by themselves are not too 
useful to us, and we doubt that they will mean much to the decisionmaker. 


Pages II-28 and 29 - We doubt that public participation will be any earlier or 
preater in Alternative D versus any of the other alternatives that 
utilize herbicides and fire. Most of the public interest centers on the 
use of these two tools. Therefore, it is conceivable that public 
involvement will be greater in Alternatives B and G than in anySther 
of the alternatives. 


Pages II-29 and 30 - You should point out here that the reductions in jobs listed 
in Table II-l are in addition to significant reductions made in the land 
and resource management plans. The same statement is true for changes 
in personal income in Table II-5 and annual payments to local govern- 
ments in Table II-6. 


Page II-32 - Last Paragraph - ASQ will be from 3.8 to 4.3 billion board feet 
annually for Alternative B. It should be pointed out that ASQ has 
averaged }.8 to 5.2 bhft over the past 5 years. 


Page II-33 - Table II-7 - It would seem that the costs for Alternative E would 
be much higher considering the significant increase in ground herbicide 
axplication. 


Page II-35 - Tatle II-9 - How can the annual budget be reduced for Alternative D, 
if so much additional evaluation and planning is needed for this 
Alternative? 


Page II-37 - IT-1l - What do differences in suspended particulates mean in terms 
of human health? Where will the burning take place? If most of the 
burning will occur in areas devoid of population, will smoke really be 
of mich health risk to humans? 
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Page II-hl - Table II-13 - How were the figures for relative effectiveness of 
vegetation management derived? The effectiveness figure for Alternative D 
seems to be much too high. This Alternative emphasizes preventive 
techniques and increases biological control. The efficacy data for these 
methods are either lacking or minimal. Therefore, we question whether 
most of these techniques will be operational in the next 3-5 years or 
longer. 


Pages IT-l2-ltS5 - To be meaningful, differences in ASQ, PNV, Jobs and Payments to 
counties should be listed by county and/or National Forest. This 
would help the putlic determine whether the differences between 
alternatives are really "modest" as vou have indicated. We know that 
differences wil’? be most significant in areas like Southwest Oregon. 


Page II-)3 - This section includes a new explanation of Alternative D. "All methods 
are available under this Alternative, although added caution and 
reduced tolerance for data gaps and uncertainty will translate into 
reduced program accomplishment in the short term." This description 
should be included on page 12 under "purpose and theme" and not here. 
Does this mean that no action will be taken unless you have all of the 
information on potential for tree survival or growth loss or efficacy 
of a treatment? If so, some forms of prevention or biological control 
will not be used except on an experimental basis for some time until 
they are proven efficacious. As 2 result, PNY, ASQ, jobs and payments 
to counties should be more significantly reduced over the next 3-5 years 
or longer under Alternative D than you have indicated. Discussion about 
Alternative D indicates that a great deal of research and development 
work will occur over the next 5-10 years. What is the cost of this work 
and has this cost been included in the analysis? Who will be doing 
this work? 


Page II-60 - Downstream water monitoring is common only where aerial application 
of herbicides occurs not where ground application occurs. 


Page II-65 = Item h - Why not evaluate positive as well as adverse effects of 
vegetation management methods? 


Page II-6S - Item 5 - The same comment pertains here that we made for page 15. 
What is a project? Will you have an EA and set of plans for each 
project? 


Pages II-67-70 - Words such as "more research is needed," "being explored,” "may 
become," and "in the experimental stage" lead us to think that most 
biological methods have not been proven efficacious on an operational 
basis. This is especially interesting in light of the fact that use of 
biological methods in Alternative D will be increased over 00% from that 
in Alternative B and prevention is stressed in Alternative D. The usual 
scientific approach to testing methods is to make a laboratory experiment 
followed by a small-scale field experiment and a larger-scale pilot 
study or administrative study. If results are positive from all of these 
steps, then you can proceed to operational use. It sounds to us like 
many of the biological and preventive methods of vegetation management 
are still in the experimental stage. 
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Page II-70 - Some additional mitigation measures are: 


: -¢ : : : : 
1. Monitor downstream water for biological contamination where livestock 
are used. 


2. Seed will te checked for purity before use. 


Page II-77 - Last Paragraph - Are mechanical methods, tools and techniques for 
rights-of-way maintenance, noxious weed control, wildlife habitat, 
improvement, and range revegetation also discussed in FSH 2),09.26b 
and 2)09.26c? If not, where are they covered? 


Page II-79 - Paragraph 1 - This paragraph mentions a section in the Appendix that 
discusses herticide use and efficacy. That section in Appendix C is 
well done. It is interesting to note that no similar sections could 
be found that discuss use and efficacy of biological, prescribed burning, 
manual and mechanical methods except for that on pages 67-78. No 
literature citations are noted to substantiate the efficacy of these 
other methods as they were in Appendix C for herbicides. Apparently, 
we are expected to believe the information on these other methods without 
substantiation. Why isn't there a use and efficacy section with literature 
citations for these other methods? 


Page II-80 - Paragraph 3 - Wnat is "environmental movement?" 


Page II-81 - Paragraph 2 - Ground application of herbicides also increases the 
perceived and perhaps real risk to the workers. 


Page II-81 - Item 1 - How far downstream from the point of application will persons 
be notified? We suggest that you use the requirements in the Oregon 
and ‘Jashington State Forest Practice Act regulations as your standard. 


Page II-82 - Item 7 - We are concerned about the buffer strip widths in this 
section. As you may know, spray drift is related to: 


- volatility of spray formulation 

- droplet size 

- speed of aircraft 

- height of aircraft above target 

- wind speed and direction at time of application 
- steepness of slope of target area 

. temperature and humidity at time of application 


NOWNEWNM PH 


The purpose of the buffer strip is to minimize the amount of spray 
reaching open water. The on-the-ground Forest Service specialist 
should be the best judge of appropriate buffer strip width. In some 
cases, 50 feet will be ample and in others 100 feet won't be enough. 
The on-the-ground specialist needs the flexitility to tailor the buffer 
strip to the on-the-ground situation. For this reason, we recommend 
that the buffer strip widths in the Oregon and Washington State Forest 
Practices Act regulations be used as minimums and allow the on-the- 
ground specialist the latitude to alter the minimms as needed. Also 
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the results of water monitoring on pages I¥-l6-l7 indicate that buffer 
strip widths used prior to the injunction were adequate. 


Page 11-8 - Item 18 - The pesticide applicator licensing and training program is 


Page 


lids 3) 


used to insure that applicators have a basic knowledge of pesticide use 
including safety. It is not meant as a quality control measure. Spray 
assessment card data, water monitoring results, and post-spray evaluation 
surveys should be used to assess quality control. 


- Last Paragraph - Disturbances also result from insect and disease 
epidemics. 


Pages III-2 and 43 - This section on Rights-of-Way maintenance is excellent and 


Page 


Page 


ITI-L7 


helps identify the magnitude of the program. It also indicates that 
around 30 percent of the open-to-public roads have not been maintained 

to standard since the loss of herbicides. This section also states 

that the Regional road maintenance budget has decreased with a correspond- 
ing increase in backlog work. We do not believe that you have adequately 
discussed the magnitude of this important program in other parts of the 
DEIS. To our knowledge, you did not consider this program when you made 
the henefit/cost analysis. The 3/C analysis was run on the assumption 
that cost was not a factor. The example of what has hapnened to the road 
maintenance budget shows the fallacy of this assumption. Is there any 
backlog in the highways, utility corridors and railroads program 
resulting from the lack of herbicide availability? If so, please list 

it in this section. 


- Of the 0.6 thousand acres sprayed annually with herbicides prior 
to the injunction, how many acres were treated by aerial methods and 
how many by ground methods? 


I¥-19 - Paragraph 2 - The implication in the final sentence of this paragraph 


is that data on the actual risks from all herbicides is incomplete and 
unavailable. The Forest Service has spent some $250,000 for the 
Quantitative Risk Assessment in Appendix D and an unknown, additional 
amount on the Qualitative Risk Assessment in Appendix H. The Quantitative 
Risk Assessment is a state-of-the-art work. How much additional public 
funds must you spend before you will have confidence in these risk data? 
Surely the track record for herbicides indicates their continued safety 
if used judiciously and according to label. 


Page IV-8 - Paragraph 6 - A very significant statement is made here that helps to 


put herbicide use and potential risk into perspective. We believe that 
this statement needs to be included in the summery, decision notice and 

in a more visible way in Chapter II. The statement is, "Yearly, less 

than 0.2 percent of National Forest System. lands would receive application 
of herbicides under any of the alternatives. In those alternatives 
permitting aerial application, less than half of those acres would be 
aerially sprayed." 


Page I¥-S - Alternative D - This section discusses the reason for not treating 


26 percent of the prescriptions resulting in 15,9990 acres per year 

more in the untreated category than for Alternative RB. Nowhere, though, 
is it explained why Alternative D's total annual program is 380,590 acres 
compared with 58,600 to 579,600 for the other action alternatives. 

We suspect that this sizeable decrease in program acres is due to the 
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prevention emphasis of this Alternative. However, because of "reduced 
tolerance for data gaps and uncertainty," prevention practices will not 
be instituted until gaps and uncertainty are solved for this technique. 
The result will be a much more significant reduction in LTSY, PNY, 
payments to counties and jobs than projected. A 168,000 to 199,000 acre 
difference in initial program size wil] have a tremendous impact on 
outputs. 


Page IV-S5 - Last Paragraph - The decision on allocations for marginally suitable 
land is more appropriately addressed in the individual forest plans. 


Page IV-56 - Paragraph 1 - On a subregional or forest basis, the differences in 
timber yields between alternatives mayhe quite significant. This is 
why a table showing LISY, PNY, jobs and payments to counties is needed 
by county and forest. Also, draft forest plans indicate a reduction in 
yields or harvest volume from 600 million to 1 billion board feet 
annually. The differences projected in this DEIS are in addition to 
the reductions in the forest plans. 


Pages IV-71-75 - Have results of stream monitoring on an operational herbicide 
project ever found definite displacement or mortality of aquatic insects 
or fish? Why not include the results of past operational monitoring 
in this section? 


Pages IV-119 and 120 - Did the discussion on human health risks take into account 
the required mitigation measures? If not, what would be the estimate of 
human health risk considering the full use of the mitigation measures? 


Page IV-122 - Paragraph  - An indication is given of the upper estimate of risk of 
cancer from fire smoke. We believe that it would be beneficial to 
include a similar estimate for herbicides. 


APPENDIX 


Page A-2 - Paragraph 1 - Are the 8 million acres that will be managed for "full 
timber yields" those acres that were designated as suitable and 
capable acres in the draft forest plans? What about the remaining 
16.5 million acres managed by the Forest Service in the Region? Will 
any vegetation management activities be carried out on these acres? 
Will any of these acres produce merchant ble timber? It seems to us 
that by analyzing timber growth and yield on only 8 million acres 
(actually h.h million acres--see page A-35), you have significantly 
underestimated the value of timber-related vegetation management 
activities as a whole and differences between alternatives specifically. 


Page A-7 - Item 2 - According to this, "only published information and data ... - 
ee e Will be utilized." If this is so, how did vou analyze the effects 
of using preventive techniques and biological methods on timber growth 
and yield when little, if any, published information is available? 


Page A-35 - Paragraph 2 - The long term yield falldown is calculated to be 23g to 


3 percent Regionwide. Again this analysis looks at yield effects on 
only 55% or . million acres of "full timber yield" acres anc °° 
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does not consider yields on any of the 16.5 million acres not classified 
as "full timber yield" acres. Among other things, you also assume 

that you will receive the additional+money to use non-herbicidal 

methods and that reforestation will be timely. It would seem that this 
analysis would be more accurate if you looked at the benefits of 
vegetation management on all acres where timber yield is expected rather 
than on a small proportion of this. Also, it would be valuable to 
display the annual cost of timber-related vegetation management activities 
by alternative... 


Page A-ll - Alternative G - What is the "cultural program." This term is not 


defined in the glossary and is mentioned here for the first time. 


Page B-10 - Paragraph 3 - The only outputs used in the economic efficiency analysis 


Pages E-15 


were timber and domestic-.livestock grazing. Rights-of-way maintenance, 
facilities maintenance, wildlife habitat improvement and recreation 
maintenance programs benefit far more than these two outputs. The 
tendency in the entire DEIS seems to be that if it is not timber- or 
range-related, it is unimportant. The analysis would be stronger, if 
you would drop this bias. The magnitude of the vegetation management 
program for the Region would also be better displayed. 


and 16 - Two dStements in this section bear repeating: 


1. “As with all methods, increased use of herbicides in the appropriate 
site conditions and time will improve tree numbers and vigor in 
newly established stands." 


2. "Alternatives with large herbicide release programs will result in 
improved growth and vigor of many managed stands." 


We agree with these statements. Why are differences in timber yields 

not greater between alternatives that have the greatest amount of 

herbicide use and those that minimize use? It is interesting to note 

here that two Westside Forestsindicate that they do not need herbicides 

for site preparation and release, even though they have major timber program 
and brush problems. 


Page E-17 - Last Paragraph - How long will the delay be until enough information 


is available to provide the "conclusive evidence" required under 
Alternative D? What figure did you use for he pield analysis in 
Appendix A? 


Page E-18 - If an alternative is chosen that includes herbicide use, will the 


backlog acres be treated during the first year or over a period of 
years? How many of these acres will be treated in Alternatives B, D, 
E, F and G? Will the herbicidal treatment of these areas be more 
costly and less effective because of the delay in treatment caused by 
the injunction against the use of herbicides? 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


S:) 


ATTACHMENTS 


OFS “B-Plus" Alternative Response Form 


Mullison, W.R., Sweet, R.D., and Davis, D.E., 1987 
Human Exposure to 2,4-D. 
Report, publication ? 


Letter, 2-9-88. Gary Larsen to Terry Witt. 
Cover letter with first five toxicology peer reviews. 


DOSE EONe fe Loos 
Scientific Review of Health Impacts Sections of Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement 


Letter 10-24-86. W.L. Jones to Forest Supervisors 
Re: Background Information Request for VMDEIS 
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the importance of timber production to the economic stability of 
this region could well be a devastating depression. Under such 
times of economic hardship, the only people left to enjoy the 
scenic and recreational benefits of our area's national forests 
would be vacationers from outside of Region 6. 


As you know, OFS has taken an active role in this DEIS process. 
It has done so in three related ways. First, OFS personnel and 
members participated during the input and drafting phase. 
Unfortunately, many feel the resulting DEIS does not reflect the 
thousands of man-hours which were devoted to scientific input and 
data review. 


Second, OFS continued its active role during the public comment 
period, informing interested groups and individuals about this 
important policy-setting document. This was accomplished through 
personal speaking engagements and the wide distribution of a four 
Page response form (sample attached). OFS stimulated many to 
become better informed, to get involved, and to make their 
opinions heard. OFS staff and members also attended many of the 
individual national forest public information meetings throughout 
the Region to provide input and engage in meaningful dialogues. 
Likewise, OFS staff has maintained close communications with your 
regional staff, providing input and assistance whenever possible. 


The third role OFS has taken in this process is to facilitate a 
review of the DEIS in four specific areas: legal aspects, 
silvicultural/technical comments, economics, and toxicological 
and risk assessments. A separate group was established to review 
each subject area, make appropriate recommendations, and to 
compile relevant comments for inclusion in the OFS response 
document. 


The OFS comments are organized into four sections corresponding 
to each review group subject. We believe that our comments and 
suggestion are substantial and will assist you in developing a 
responsible course of action and final decision alike. 


The following points summarize the OFS position regarding the 
Vegetation Management DEIS: 


o GENERAL DOCUMENT - OFS recognizes the monumental effort put 
forth by the Forest Service in preparing this DEIS. 
However, we believe the document is overly long, extremely 
anti-herbicide biased, and fails to communicate an accurate 
and understandable overview of vegetation management issues 
to the public. Unbiased, simplification is needed. 


o ECONOMICS - The social and economic impact analysis of DEIS 
alternatives is inadequate, and lacks specific data on a 
forest-by-forest basis needed to make an informed decision. 
More accurate cost - benefit comparisons are needed, and 
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modeling assumptions used must be substantiated or changed. 


oO TOXICOLOGY/RISK - The assessments overestimate toxicity, the 
potential for exposure and the resulting risks of using 
herbicides. Since no risks were determined to be unaccept- 
eble, “perception of risk" is used to justify alternative 
Methods. Inaccuracies and inconsistencies must be corrected. 


Oo SILVICULTURE - The vegetation management practices outlined 
in most alternatives indiscriminately limit the use of 
herbicides and arbitrarily establish overly restrictive and 
unworkable mitigation measures. Several alternatives are 
based on unproven or non-existent technology. The net 
result is inefficient and costly vegetation management with 
substantial negative impact on future timber production. 


© ALTERNATIVES - The range of alternatives presented is overly 
narrow, with most all showing negative impacts. Alternatives 
A, C, D, E and F are in conflict with forest plan assumption 
that "all tools are readily available.” OFS supports’ the 
modified version of Alternative B known as "“"B-PLUS" -- a 
goal-based, Integrated Vegetation Management approach using 
site specific prescriptions and all available tools. 
Note: OFS cannot support and will oppose any Alternative 
which indiscriminately restricts a given tool or technique. 


o LEGAL - OFS believes that the Vegetation Management DEIS is 
inadequate from a legal aspects standpoint. We believe that 
a Supplement to the DEIS should be prepared to correct the 
deficiencies and create a legally and scientifically 
defensible Final EIS and Record of Decision. 


Please contact me if OFS can be of any assistance or if you would 
like to pursue further discussion on any of the points we have 
made. OFS welcomes continued participation in the EIS process. 
Also, please keep us informed on your deliberations, needs and 
progress as you formulate your plans and move forward toward a 
final decision. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on your Vegetation 
Management DEIS. 


ms 
Sincerely, — 

peo fh WU 
Terry L. Witt 


Executive Director 
Oregonians for Food and Shelter 
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OREGONIANS FOR FOOD AND SHELTER 
COMMENTS ON 
“MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION" 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT (October 1987) 
USDA FOREST SERVICE, PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


February 15, 1988 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS: COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


ee a 





The seven public issues listed as the most important in shaping 
the Draft Environmental Impact Statement are: Human Health, 
Public Participation, Social and Economic Effects, Cost and 
Benefit Analysis, Environmental Effects, Effectiveness of 
Techniques and Interagency Coordination. Note that two of the 
seven are economic issues. The DEIS describes the importance of 
these economic issues as follows: 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS -- "Vegetation management 
activities have direct effects on employment and the quality of 
community life. The vegetation management program influences how 
much timber the Region can grow and harvest. The quality of 
grazing, water, recreation, and wildlife habitat may also be 
affected. These Forest activities support jobs directly and 
indirectly in many sectors of the economy. The alternatives will 
have economic effects, along with effects on the well-being of 
communities." 


COST AND BENEFIT ANALYSIS -- “National Forests offer a wide 
range of goods and services. Some of those goods and services 
and sold or leased; other are provided at no fee. It also takes 
money, people, and resources to manage the Forests. The concern 
in this issue is that money and resources be wisely managed and 
put to the most effective and most beneficial use." 


Oregon Governor Neil Goldschmidt agrees with the importance of 
community well-being. At the Community Stability Conference in 
November 1987, the Governor put the issue in human terms. "What 
we hear in the mill towns and other communities dependent on 
federal timber for their manufacturing jobs is not just about 
timber on the forests. These folks want their towns to be 
thriving over the long run. They want their kids to come back 
and raise families. They want stability. They definitely do 
not want another recession like the one they're just emerging 
frons oe What we are looking for in the forest plans...are land 
Management decisions that look at all our forest resources and 
respond to our sense of what we want our communities to be like 
in the years to come.” 


In the November 1987 issue of FOREST LIFE magazine commissioners 
from Douglas County, Oregon put real numbers to the dollar impact 
of timber on local economics. “Over the ten-year period from 1976 
through 1985, we took in $97.9 million in national forest (Forest 
Service) timber receipts and another $196.9 million in O&C (BLM) 
receipts - about $295 million in total. This represented 63% of 
the total amount of revenue needed to fund county government for 
the ten-year period." 
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The commissioners continued, "By law 75% of all national 
forest timber receipts go directly into the county road fund. 
The remaining 25% goes directly into the county school fund... 
O&C timber harvest revenues flow directly into the county's 
general fund." Without timber receipts as a source of revenue, 


"We would have to ask voters for a tax levy. Frankly, we don't 
think they would approve it. Most probably couldn't afford to 
make up the difference. Property taxes on a home assessed at 
$65,000 would increase by 67% - over $800 per year. One thing is 
certain. Without timber receipts, there would be no money for 
education, road construction and maintenance or water 
impoundments. We would be down to bare bones - police and fire 


protection!” 


The earlier statements quoted regarding the two economic issues 
of high public importance appeared on the fourth page of the 
Summary, the very beginning of the entire DEIS document. They 
would lead one to believe that the authors of the draft agreed 
with the significance of economics in the selection process. 
Unfortunately, these priority issues receive little attention 
throughout the remainder of the DEIS and subsequent analyses. 


From an economic standpoint, OFS reviewers found the Vegetation 
Management DEIS unclear at best, and in many instances highly 
misleading. For example, when the table on page B-28 of the 
Appendices, "Economic Criteria Response to Changes in Allowable 
Sale Quantity Effects," is described as “incomprehensible” by a 
forest economist, what chance does the lay public have of 
understanding these economic impacts? It is clear that the 
authors need to more clearly explain their analysis and 
conclusions in terms of economics and economic efficiency for the 
general public as well as for those who thought they understood 
forest economics. 


The numerous points listed below are many of the major economic 
concerns identified in the DEIS. A more detailed discussion of 
each will follow the concern listed in bold-faced type: 


1) LTSY CALCULATIONS ARE BASED ON 100 YEAR TIME FRAME, WHEREAS 
THE FOREST PLAN DATA AND ANALYSES USE A 150 YEAR PROJECTED 
PERIOD 


On most forests the LTSY at 100 years is the same or close to the 
LTSY calculated at 150 years. This calculation is simply the 
summation of the timber yield table volumes times the acreage 
base utilized, depending on the prescriptions used in that 
alternative. In most instances the forest inventory structure is 
such that the component of acres intensely managed will have the 
same inventory structure at 100 years as it will in 150 years. 
However, on some forests, where there is a deficit inventory 
situation and the forest harvests less than the LTSY until the 
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inventory builds up to permit a higher LTSY, the LTSY is lower if 
calculated at age 100 than 150 years. 


Frequently, old growth “surplus” forests (those with more 
inventory volume than needed for a non-declining even flow level) 
have been changed into a "deficit" inventory condition because of 
the new planning assumptions. Significant reductions in land base 
and yields can cause a forest to go deficit from a surplus 
condition, and this has occurred in the NFMA plans. By simply 
using the draft forest plan analysis (unpublished at the time of 
the writing of the Veg. Management DEIS) and assuming the LTSY 
at 100 years equals that at 150 years, and incorporating all of 
the potential flaws from the farest plans (such as MMR's), the 
analysis probably understates the potential magnitude of a loss 
of herbicides and other vegetation management tools. 


The Vegetation Management team should have -thoroughly reviewed 
the analyses and assumptions contained and used in each draft 
forest plan instead of utilizing some of the forest data Carte 
Blanche. Consequently, the public and OFS cannot place any 
reliability on the estimates of yield falldown as portrayed in 
the Vegetation Management DEIS. 


Additionally, the timber yield falldowns as shown on a percentage 
acreage basis are probably understated. Full timber yields were 
taken from each forest's FORPLAN yield files and assumed to be 
full yields on an acre basis. However, the forest level yields 
already have been reduced from a full yield level because of 
assumptions for "holes" in the stands, roads, breakage and 
defect, and a variety of other assumptions that vary by forest. 
On average, these assumptions reduce the maximum timber yields 
frome10 to 520%; Thus, depending on the forest or region, the 
estimated falldown should be increased by 10-20% by lack of 
vegetation manipulation. 


2) USE OF THE FOREST PLANS AS A BASIS FOR ESTIMATING IMPACTS 


NEPA defines a “no action” alternative as one of two situations, 
either a project or continuing with an existing program while a 
new proposal is being prepared. As defined in 36 CFR part 1500- 
1508 Fed. REg. Vol. 46 No. 55, 3/23/1981 “Forty Most Asked 
Questions...” Question 3A. 


"The first situation might involve an action such as updating a 
land management plan where ongoing programs initiated under 
existing legislation and regulation will continue, even as new 
plans are developed. In these cases "no action" is "no change" 
from current management direction or level of management 
intensity... Therefore, the “no action" alternative may be 
thought of as continuing with the present course of action until 
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that action is changed. Consequently, projected impacts of 
alternative management schemes would be compared in the EIS to 
those impacts projected for the existing plan... 


"This analysis provides a benchmark, enabling decisionmakers to 
compare the magnitude of environmental effects of the action 
alternatives." 


The Vegetation Management DEIS utilizes Alternative B as the 
reference or "no action” alternative to which other alternatives 
are compared. The definition of Alternative B is the timber 
harvest (sell level) expected following implementation of the 
draft forest plans, NOT the plans that are currently in existence 
that the forests are operating under today. Alternative B 
assumes a sell level between 3.8 and 4.3 billion board feet of 
Allowable Sale Quantity, NOT the 5.097 billion board feet 
potential yield the forests in Region 6 are operating on today. 
As such, Alternative B assumes a 20-25 percent reduction from 
today's actual sell levels. Thus ALL OF THE POTENTIAL IMPACTS of 
the alternatives in terms of jobs, harvest levels, and economics 
ARE UNDERSTATED BY AT LEAST 20-25 PERCENT! 


Using the draft forest plans as a basis, makes a mockery of NEPA. 
In court opinion after court opinion, the cardinal sin of an 
agency is to make a decision and then issue an EIS. That is what 
has happened here. The Vegetation Management DEIS states that 
"following implementation” of the forest plans, the sell level 
will be 3.8 - 4.3 BBF. This is stated in the DEIS which went to 
the printer months before the draft forest plans were even 
released for public review and comment. It is always expected 
that draft plans will change between draft and final as a result 
of changing conditions and public comment. It appears in this 
case that a final decision on draft forest plans HAS ALREADY BEEN 
MADE through the OFS Vegetation Management DEIS. Thus with no 
change in the forest plans stated as possible, there is no need 
to provide thoughtful review and comment to the forest plans. 
This simply makes a mockery of the NEPA process and public input. 


Another problem in using the forest plans as a basis, is that_the 
forest plans understate the potential productivity of each forest 
through a variety of potentially illegal ways, the most prominent 
one being the setting of Minimum Management Requirements (MMR's). 
In this process, the Forest Service arbitrarily allocated forest 
lands to non-timber uses first before other allocations such as 
timber were made. Then asks the public to only comment on 
the non-MMR allocations, stating that they were required by 
regulation to do this. This violates the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA), the Multiple Use Sustained Yield Act (MUSY), 
the Administrative Procedures Act (APA), and probably others. 
Although a lawsuit has not been filed yet on this issue, it is 
likely that a challenge to a forest plan will be successful. If 
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that occurs, then the Vegetation Management DEIS will be at risk 
because it is built fully upon the forest plan data and analyses 
which would likely be flawed as well. 


In terms of economics, the forest plans used stumpage values and 
costs which are years old, are incompatible with each other and 
bear little relationship to values and cost today. The 
Vegetation Management team simply used the forests' costs and 
values and unless verified by the Forest Service, we cannot find 
credibility with the net ‘value “calculatiions*in the DELS: 
Additionally, each forest calculated its release and restocking 
costs differently, some including overhead and some not. These 
costs ranged from $200 to $800 per acre on various forests and 
they are probably incompatible with each other. The Vegetation 
Management team used all the forest data and yet they are unable 
to tell the public if they are consistent across the region or 
not. All costs and values should represent current date figures 
and they must be consistently constructed for the regional 
analysis in the Vegetation Management DEIS to be accurate. 


3) RELATIONSHIP OF MANAGEMENT COSTS AND VALUES TO LTSY 


In the forest planning process, timberland is determined to be 

tentatively suitable for timber management if it passes two 

physical screens. First, that the land can be regenerated in 

five years, and second, that no irreversible soil or resource 

damage will occur. Then allocations are made for other resources 

(including MMR's which are probably illegal) and a FORPLAN run is 

made. If suitable timberland is not needed to meet the objectives 

of the alternative, then it is declared not necessary for timber 

management and added back into the unsuited base. The industry 

already has major problems with most forests' determination of 
physical suitability. And the forest plans now propose about an 
additional 10% reduction in suitable lands. The industry in most 

cases does not support these reductions since, in general, the 

calls were not field verified, but were made from the office. 

Our position is that the lands should be "innocent until proven 

guilty." In other words, these lands should be retained in the 

suitable land base until field verification shows otherwise. 


The costs and values used in FORPLAN influences the total amount 
of land allocated to timber management. In areas where assumed 
costs are high and stumpage values relatively low, lands are 
kicked out of solution as not being "cost efficient." Of course 
this has a direct impact on LTSY as there are fewer acres and 
less intense management in the solution. Since industry has not 
agreed with the Forest Service's development of costs and values 
in the forest plans, we cannot support their use in the 
Vegetation Management DEIS. We believe that the costs are 
probably overstated and stumpage values are understated in the 
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plans. However, until the Vegetation Management team evaluates 
the validity of those costs and values and determines if they are 
still accurate today, OFS cannot buy off on their use. 


4) ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Page A-3, #1: Cost of doing business and economic efficiencies 
ARE limitations to Forest Service programs. 
Appropriations are not limitless. The Forest Service therefore 


must decide, using some consistent criteria, whether spraying 

500 acres with herbicides once at $50/acre is more efficient than 

manually releasing the same 500 acres at $300/acre two times. 

Congressional deliberations always center on efficiencies of 

programs and are a major criteria for the Forest Service to 

allocate scarce funds. If budget is not a constraint nor care- 

fully administered, then the Appropriations Committee should look 

seriously at reducing the total Forest Service budget. To simply 
dismiss this fact as an assumption in the Vegetation Management 

DEIS is unacceptable. Budget limitations MUST BE ADDRESSED. 


Page A-4, #3: SSCA sa Carn unreasonable to assume 

substitutability of site prep and release. 
These management actions are used for different biological 
reasons, each having different results and costs. These should 
have been addressed in the DEIS and not assumed away. The use of 
site prep and/or release are determinations that should be made 
in the field. 


Page B-2: Non market values really have little place in 

this analysis. They were questionably developed 
by the Forest Service and are frequently called “Funny Money." 
By including them in the analysis, the analysis is just muddied 
and more realistic monetary tradeoffs become confused. The Forest 
Service simply needs to acknowledge that these values exist but 
not include them in the analysis. 


A 4% discount rate was used in forest planning in driving the 
FORPLAN model. The 7 1/8% analysis referred to is simple 
rediscounting a 4% solution. The analysis should have been done 
at the 7 1/8% rate to determine the sensitivity of the solution 
to differing discount rates. This is a flaw that needs correcting 
not only in the Vegetation Management DEIS, but in the Forest 
Plans as well. 


We question why the analysis period used was only 100 years when 
forest plans use 150 years or roughly two rotations. We under- 
stand that the electronic spreadsheet was limiting in size, but 
one cannot assume that resource outputs and effects will be the 
same out 100 years as out 150 years. The regional analysis 
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should not have just added up the forest plans, but rather the 
forest service should have built a regional FORPLAN model to 
assess the likely impacts and subregional shifts in allocations 
and schedules from the various Vegetation Management DEIS 
alternatives. 


Page B-4: The assumption that forests cannot affect price 

of their assumed “reasonable” output levels 
is totally without merit. The National Forests can and do affect 
the price of timber, and if quantities offered are restricted due 


to lack of vegetation management, the prices of stumpage will 
increase. 


Page B-6/7: The DEIS makes note that some costs were not 
affected at all by the analysis and therefore 
were excluded from the analysis. It also stated that their 


related benefits were "of course” also excluded. What were these 
costs and benefits and the justification for their exclusion? 


Page B-9: The budget effects table is meaningless unless 

Alternative B line items are identified. There 
is no way to understand this table without data on the magnitude 
of the change from Alternative B, making this data necessary. 
Use the FY'87 budget request if you cannot use FY'88 data. 


Page B-10: As mentioned before, the stumpage values 
developed for the forest plans are bogus and do 
not sretlect today's values atealil’. They should all be 


re-evaluated. 


Page B-13: The social and economic impact analysis is in- 

adequate. Most of the discussion is on IMPLAN, 
a Forest Service output driven model that no other agency uses. 
Most use the Bureau of Labor's statistics model which is based on 
income and economic activity, a much more realistic model. There 
is no timber demand analysis in the Vegetation Management DEIS 
and it is imperative that one be undertaken to understand the 
potential impacts of the proposed decisions. 


Page B-22: The jobs related to national forest harvest are 

listed as 16.92 per million BF in Oregon and 
17.92 for Washington. The Vegetation Management DEIS supposedly 
used the same basis for jobs as the spotted owl SEIS analysis. 
The SEIS used 25.13 jobs per million BF in Oregon and 25.9 jobs 
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per million BF in Washington. Why the ,discrepancies? Doesn't 
this effectively understate reported loss jobs by about 50%? 


Page B-23: Why are the personal income effects based on 

1977 dollars inflated to 1987 dollars? A 1987 
base analysis should have been used since the economy has 
changed dramatically in those ten years. In fact it is stated 
that 1972 was the base analysis period for IMPLAN, which is over 
15 years old and really of no merit or value at all. 


5) THE COST OF VEGETATION MANAGEMENT TREATMENTS WERE NOT, BUT 
SHOULD BE, CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING PRESCRIPTIONS 


The forest plans assume that all vegetation is rendered free to 
grow after regeneration, regardless of cost. The forests built 
into their average regeneration costs some expensive treatments 
such as hand release. However, the allocations and schedules are 
determined by using these high costs. We believe that the forest 
plans should have separated expensive non-chemical treatments and 
traditional herbicide treatments and allowed the PNV objective 
function to work. Thus, one would be able to clearly select the 
most efficient prescription for the plan. The Vegetation 
Management DEIS simply incorporates whatever the forests did, 
COERECEHOReNOt. 


Additionally, the forests (west side) use DPDFSIM which is an 
economic optimization yield table model. By using high average 
release costs, almost all prescriptions had negative present net 
worth across the west side. The Vegetation Management team 
should have also used yields that were based on maximum 
productivity and not just the economic ones. The result is that 
the potential productivity of the forests is probably understated 
whereas the costs of the treatments are overstated. Thus, less 
acres came into solution in the forest plan and the potential 
harvest levels (sell) is understated. Hence the projected 
falldowns in yield are understated from not using herbicides. 


6 ) INAPPROPRIATENESS OF THE HORIZONTAL DEMAND CURVE WHICH 
ASSUMES THAT PRICES ARE INSENSITIVE TO VOLUME OF TIMBER 
OFFERED FOR SALE 


In the economic efficiency analysis, prices are assumed to be 
insensitive to volumes of timber offered for sale. This 
assumption is strained when analysis is undertaken on a forest- 
by-forest basis and is clearly inappropriate for analysis in 
timbersheds dominated by national forest timber such as is the 
case in southwest Oregon. 
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For example, 43% of the 1986 timber harvest volume in Curry, 
Josephine and Jackson Counties came from national forests. 
According to individual forest data, Alternative C would lower 
timber harvests by 60% on the Rogue River National Forest and 


remove 29% of the suitable land base from the Siskiyou National 
Forest. 


These harvest reductions would occur at approximately the same 
time as projected falldowns in timber harvest levels on 


industrial ownerships in the same area. Also harvests on 
Oregon's national forests are expected to fall about ten percent 
from current levels as a result of NFMA planning. In addition, 


paper, lumber and wood products demand is expected to remain at 
high levels both domestically and from overseas. 


With intense competition for stumpage expected and mills highly 
dependent on national forest timber, it is unrealistic to 
conclude that a horizontal demand curve exists for national 
forest timber in Oregon or in Oregon's timbersheds. The same 
situation likely exists in Washington. 


3) ANALYSIS WERE NOT DONE ON SUBREGIONAL BASIS 


Because of above mentioned reliance on national forest harvests 
in timber dependent areas of the State of Oregon, analysis should 
be undertaken which recognizes that these areas have economies 
different than those of the states' metropolitan areas or of the 
state as a whole. Rural areas of the state would be more 
affected by changes in harvest levels from the national forests 
than would be areas of the state less dependent upon the lumber 
and wood products industry. Metropolitan areas and the regional 
economics as a whole, while still affected by national timber 
harvest levels, are becoming increasingly diversified and less 
dependent upon the lumber and wood products industry. Currently, 
however, Oregon is much more dependent than Washington. 


Because these rural areas are so dependent upon national forest 
timber, their economics are strongly influenced by national 
forest management activities, as well as by other national and 
international economic forces which influence the health of the 
lumber and wood products industry. The social and economic 
analysis should recognize the dependence of these areas on 
mational forest timber and should analyze the DEIS alternatives 
as to the effects on timber dependent areas. 


8) INFLEXIBILITY OF MITIGATION MEASURES 


Mitigation measures do not appear to allow the flexibility of 
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site specific prescriptions, giving the local expert the ability 
to adequately balance risks to the environment, workers and the 
public with benefits of vegetation management. There must be 
minimum levels of protection, but above these minimum levels 
flexibility should be left for site specific prescriptions. 


For example, herbicide mitigation measures in all alternatives 
include, for aerial applications, a minimum unsprayed width of 
100 feet horizontal distance along Class I, II, and III streams. 
For aerial applications on Class IV (intermittent) streams, a 
minimum unsprayed width of 50 foot horizontal distance will be 
maintained if the stream is flowing. In addition, a minimum 
unsprayed width of 50 feet will be maintained along all flowing 
streams and all wetlands with other than aerial application 
methods. 


These mitigation measures are well in excess of the buffer strips 
required by the Forest Practice Rules and will unnecessarily 
limit the range of alternatives as well as the cost effectiveness 
of herbicide applications. Forest Practice Rules require 
"...leaving an unsprayed strip of at least one swath width (60') 
on each side of every Class I water or area of open water." For 
ground applications, an unsprayed strip of at least ten feet left 
on each side of every waterway or area of open water is required. 


The reasons for and benefits of mitigation measures which go 
beyond the requirements of Forest Practices Rules should be 
documented. If there are valid environmental or economic reasons 
for wider buffer strips in particular areas, wider buffer strips 
should be required only in those areas. 


The effects on acres treated by alternative and increased costs 
of such extreme measures were not fully considered nor documented 
and must be done. It is highly likely that in areas with high 
rainfall or significant open waters, these measures could prove 
to be of greater adverse impact than the alternative itself. 


9) BENEFIT AND COST COMPARISONS IN SEVERAL TABLES ARE INACCURATE 


The benefit and cost comparisons developed in Tables II-7 and II- 
8 contain several problems. First referencing the tables to 
Alternative B masks the benefits and costs. It therefore clouds 
the relative economic efficiency of vegetation control in the 
forest planning process. In fact, any evidence of economic 
analysis that support the forest plan vegetation control 
practices is lacking. This makes the Vegetation Management EIS 
an economic exercise apart from and inconsistent with the forest 
planning analysis. 


In addition, these tables are incorrectly labeled for 
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Alternatives A, C, D, E, and F with the benefit and cost labels 
reversed. Because the analysis is a marginal difference. from the 
reference B alternative, the benefits presented in the tables are 
reduced benefits or costs. Likewise, the costs presented in the 
tables for the above alternatives are reduced costs of the 
program which should be labeled as a benefit of the alternative 
as compared to Alternative B. Alternative G does not exhibit the 
reversal in labels as it is an expanded program of vegetation 
Management and therefore there are increased benefits and costs 
associated with this program. Reversing the table and 
subtracting the redefined costs from the benefits will result in 
present net value. Costs will then be larger than benefits for 
each alternative except G where incremental benefits exceed 
incremental costs. 


In addition, a ratio of benefits to costs can then be calculated 
which will show the relative efficiency of benefits or outputs to 
costs or inputs for these alternatives with significantly 
different scale of investments. Given the suggested revision of 
the table, the ratio of benefits to costs is consistent with the 
present net values, in that all alternatives except G, which have 
negative present net values, also have benefit-cost ratios of 
less than one. It is interesting to note that Alternative G only 
represents a five percent increase in the annual number of acres 
treated, but has a benefit-cost ratio greater than one and a 
positive present value contribution. 


To the extent Alternative G represents adding economically 
marginal acres to the base program being in the forest plans, it 
suggests that the forest plan alternative could have a higher 
economic efficiency and that there are still more marginal 
opportunities that could be added to the forest plans and still 
earn greater than a 4% return on investment. This is disturbing 
in that the forest plan in supposedly maximizing present 
additional opportunities for increasing present value. Thus, 
there is a major inconsistency between the analysis in the forest 
planning effort and the Vegetation Management EIS. 


From an economic efficiency standpoint (benefit-cost 
relationship), Alternative F is greater than the selected 
Alternative E, as indicated in the following revised tables. At 
seven and one-eighth percent discount rate, none of the 
alternatives has a positive net present value or positive benefit 
cost ratio. This indicates that none of the alternatives exceed 
a seven and one-eighth return on investment. Alternative G, 
which had a positive present net value at four percent, thus has 
a rate of return between four percent and seven and one-eighth 
percent. Any efforts to propose a revised alternative should 
contain at least the additional acreage contained in Alternative 
G. 
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REVISEDPIABLE It =—97 


Alternative: A B D E F G 
Benefit 16 3,499 633 158 531 525 
Costs 484 7,326 879 290 852 501 
PNV -468 -3,827 -246 -132 -322 24 
B/C Ratio 03 48 P72 54 : 62 1.05 


REVISED TABLE II - 8 


Benefits 4 2,009 387 124 B23 298 
Costs 280 4,199 506 189 489 318 
PNV PEAS ese eh —19 -68 -164 20 
B/C Ratio -O1 -48 a1.0 64 - 66 94 
10) INCONSISTENT BENEFIT AND COST ESTIMATIONS 


Reference to appendix table B-2 quantifies budget impacts from 
vegetation management for an array of budget categories. 
Included in these cost categories are items which contribute to 
non-market outputs as trial maintenance, wildlife habitat 
nonstructural improvements, and threatened and endangered 


species, nonstructural improvements. On the benefit side, 
however, the only quantified impacts are for timber market 
benefits. Therefore, an inconsistency exists since in the cost 
analysis, non-market values are included, but in the benefit 
analysis only timber market values are included. This under- 
states the benefits of plan alternatives. Again, inconsistencies 
in EIS analysis appear -- forest plans include a quantification 


on non-market benefits which are excluded from the vegetation 
management EIS. 


11) NO CONSTRAINTS ON BURNING, COST OF DOING BUSINESS, ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY, AND UNLIMITED LABOR SUPPLY ARE UNREALISTIC 
ASSUMPTIONS USED IN DETERMINATION OF ZERO LTSY REDUCTIONS 


The zero LTSY reductions in the absence of herbicides cited for 
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the Douglas-fir vegetation complexes in, Appendix A (A-35) and 
Appendix E (E-12) assume that burning iS unconstrained. As well 
articulated in "Reforestation in the Absence of Prescribed Fire 
for Site Preparation” (Appendix E-13 to E-15), the use of 
prescribed burning for site preparation can be critical in some 
sub-regions to ensure reforestation success, particularly in 
coastal and southwestern Oregon. Other assumptions that are made 
to arrive at the zero LTSY reduction projections include an 
unconstrained cost-of-doing business, unconstrained economic 
efficiency, and unlimited labor supply. None of these four 
assumptions seem reasonable or realistic. Without these 
assumptions, the LTISY reductions for the Douglas-fir complexes 
would be substantial compared with yields from intensively 
Managed stands -- particularly if herbicides were used to control 
herbaceous competition at the time of plantation establishment. 
It is misleading to use zero LTSY reductions for analysis in the 
DEIS when unrealistic assumptions must be made to arrive at that 
conclusion. 


12) HUMAN HEALTH ASPECTS OF JOB LOSS ARE NOT CONSIDERED 


The economic/sociological assessment in the DEIS doesn't 
acknowledge or evaluate the real and traumatic human health 
effects that result from a decrease in employment. Professor Ed 
Week's analysis (Weeks 1982) of alcoholism, divorce rates, and 
child abuse associated with high unemployment in timber dependent 
communities suggests that there may be significant human health 
aspects. While the DEIS projects changes in jobs and personal 
income as_- the result of choosing one alternative over 
another, it fails to examine or discuss the serious social and 
human health consequences which might result. It is worth noting 
that previous comment indicated that job losses were understated 
considerably. Therefore, the collective impact on a community 
would also be much greater. 


(Weeks, E.C. 1982. Plant Modernization and Community Economic 
Stability: Managing the Transition. Dept. of Planning, Public 
Policy and Management, University of Oregon.) 


13) WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF ALTERNATIVES ARE INCONSISTENT WITH 
PROJECTED ACTIVITY LEVELS 


There appear to be inconsistencies between the written 
descriptions of the alternatives and the projected annual 
activity levels reported in Figure S-3. There may be 
misunderstandings about what each alternative means; particularly 
Alternatives D, E, and G. 
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Projected activity levels for Alternative D are puzzling and 

probably drastically underestimated. The early preventive 

measures emphasized in this alternative should be listed and 

included in the activity levels of Figure S-3. The most obvious 

preventive measures available for conifer reforestation are the 

site preparation techniques of mechanical piling and prescribed 

fire and yet both those activities, inconsistently and 
surprisingly, are projected to be much lower under Alternative D 
than Alternative B. It is not apparent that Alternative D is 

clearly defined or how implementation would be carried out if 

this alternative was chosen. Quoting from the DEIS II-43 in 

reference to Alternative D, "As knowledge is gained through the 

increased emphasis on research and monitoring, the vegetation 

Management programs will tend to become more effective and 

efficient.” And, “Management emphasis under this alternative 

also tends to encourage more creativity in dealing with site- 

specific problems.” This sounds like unjustified wishful 

thinking. The Forest Service needs to provide the data to 

support a 31% decrease in acres treated do to "prevention", as 
well as the additional reductions necessary to achieve the 60% 

future potential claimed to be attainable under Alternative D. 


Alternative E is supposedly designed to "...improve the safety of 
forest workers when they apply herbicides and cut vegetation." 
Aerial herbicide application would not be done under Alternative 
E so the 47,900 acres projected for herbicide treatment (only 20 
percent less than Alternative B) would all de done by hand. 
Aerial herbicide application is far safer for workers than hand 
application because fewer workers are exposed to lower 
concentrations in a less direct manner for a shorter period of 
time. More area can be treated per worker per day aerially than 
by hand. Projected activity levels for manual methods show 
17,300 acres per year more for Alternative E than base 
Alternative B, a 22 percent increase. This is inconsistent with 
an alternative promoted as one to improve the safety of forest 
workers since manual vegetation cutting is more dangerous work. 


Alternative G is described as the most aggressive alternative -- 
emphasizing cost efficiency, timber and forage production, and 
growth enhancement. Surprisingly, the total acreage projected 
for treatment under Alternative G is only five percent greater 
than under Alternative B. The inefficient and less effective 
manual and biological methods are projected to be used more under 
Alternative G than Alternative B, as are acres "Receiving no 
treatment" and the undefined “Other" -- all contrary to the 
expected. Alternative G needs to be rewritten to include a more 
“aggressive” enhancement program. Even though it is highly 
unlikely that the public would choose this alternative, it is 
needed to more accurately show the public the benefits that COULD 
BE achieved under a properly run, aggressive management program. 
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14) FORPLAN ANALYSIS NEEDED FOR CERTAIN IMPACTED FORESTS 


The 100 year harvest flow impact methodology may be too 
simplified to identify some of the impacts of vegetation 
management intensities. Many pest impacts, that on average are 
trivial, may be significant on a site specific basis or time of 
stand development basis (first decade after planting). Specific 
FORPLAN harvest scheduling analysis should be done for certain 
impacted forests, and representative stand-level economic 
analysis should be done to evaluate the cost effectiveness of 
vegetation management techniques for specific forest types such 
as tanoak or alder-salmonberry. 


15) ALTERNATIVE "D" CANNOT BE CLEARLY EVALUATED AS IS 


Alternative D should probably be eliminated. Neither the 
interdisciplinary team nor the document has any clear 
interpretation or definition of “herbicides as last option” 
bringing into question the numerical analysis of this 
alternative. The definition is apparently not based on cost- 
effectiveness, productivity loss or land-base loss; and yet, 
variations in intensities and methods of vegetation management 
affect each of these and the numerical evaluation criteria. With 
no agency definition, the interpretation of “last option" would 
be left to interest groups or perhaps once again the courts. It 
is unacceptable to leave this definition up to the reviewer. It 
is obvious that the Forest Service, OFS and groups like NCAP 
each have different concepts in mind. Based on documentation 
published by NCAP since October 1987, it is clear that their 
definition would all but totally prohibit the use of herbicides. 
This is in direct conflict with the "all tools readily available" 
assumption used in the forest plans. 


16) STAND LEVEL ECONOMIC ANALYSES WERE NOT DONE 


Proper evaluation of differing vegetation management strategies 
requires analysis at several levels. First, economic treatments 
must be found on a stand by stand basis. These treatments (and 
their associated benefits and costs) are then aggregated by 
operating unit (National Forest). The effect of restrictions on, 
or other changes to available treatments can be evaluated in 
terms of their impact on stand level decisions and resulting 
departures from optimal treatments. The DEIS undertakes the 
analysis of alternative vegetation management strategies from the 
top (Region 6) down. This approach leaves open the question of 
whether any alternative is economically efficient at the stand 
level. The DEIS talks about economic efficiency but has not 
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undertaken the analysis to demonstrate tts 


172) INCONSISTENCIES WERE FOUND BETWEEN STATED ASSUMPTIONS AND 
OTHER DATA IN THE DEIS AND INPUT SUPPLIED BY THE FORESTS 
TO °THE EIS TEAM 


Upon examination of the questionnaires supplied by the National 
Forests to the Region EIS team, inconsistencies were found 
between stated assumptions and other data in the DEIS and the 
input supplied by the forests. These discrepancies should be 
reconciled in the DEIS documents prior to its final release. 
They are indicators of problems associated with the top-down 
analysis style used in the preparation of the Draft. 


18) ALTERNATIVES CANNOT BE ADEQUATELY EVALUATED BECAUSE COST 
AND BENEFIT DATA ARE MISSING FOR THE BASE ALTERNATIVE 


The alternatives cannot be adequately evaluated because cost and 
benefit data are missing from the Appendix for Alternative B. 
The economic efficiency (cost/benefit ratio or other suitable 
measure) of the base case is unattainable. Therefore, despite 
the presence of marginal figures with respect to Alternative B, 
no other alternative can be evaluated. We need to know how 
efficient the base case is in order to determine what valid 
alternatives exist and what the range of those alternatives is. 


9) ALTERNATIVE B IS NOT AN ACCURATE BASE CASE 


Harvest levels in the Region are expected to be 10% less than 
those reflected in Alternative B. This discrepancy indicates 
Alternative B is not a realistic base to which other alternatives 
should be compared. The financial, labor, safety, and yield 
aspects of the DEIS marginal analysis are rendered inadequate 
under changes in the base case. A new base case alternative 
should be drafted reflecting realistic harvest levels. 


20) THE RANGE OF ALTERNATIVES IS UNDULY RESTRICTIVE IN TERMS OF 
PROGRAMMATIC EMPHASIS AND QUANTITY 


The range of alternatives is unduly restrictive in terms of 
programmatic emphasis and quantity. Programmatically, 
Alternative A excludes herbicides and Alternative C excludes 
prescibed fire, but there is no alternative which excludes 
mechanical and manual methods of vegetation control in favor of 
herbicides and fire. In addition, there is a limited range of 
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annual number of treatment acres with Alternative G only having 
five percent more acres than Alternative B, but Alternative D 

having thirty-one percent less treatment acres than Alternative 
B. These limitations obviously do not present a full range of 
alternates or economic outcomes for the public to choose from. 
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ALTERNATIVE "B" PLUS - INTEGRATED VEGETATION MANAGEMENT 


ee 
SS SS SS SE a SS SSS SS 


All effective and efficient techniques for managing competing 
and unwanted vegetation are available, consistent with the 
direction provided in applicable land and resource management 
plans. 


The most appropriate strategy and tool will be used to meet 
well defined, measurable goals for resource management. This 
integration of control strategies and best available technology 
will ensure that each individual national forest in the Region 
maximizes its overall, multiple-use outputs of goods and services 
(timber, recreational opportunities, forage, water, wildlife 
habitat, and safe travel) within acceptable environmental, human 
safety, AND budgetary constraints. 


An integrated vegetation management approach will be taken to 
achieve these specific goals. This approach stresses the 
combination of the most appropriate management strategy (no 
action, prevention, enhancement or correction) and the best 
available technology (biological, prescribed burning, manual, 
mechanical or chemical) to meet applicable land and resource 
plans. 


Preventive measures will be preferred, provided they are proven 
to be effective and cost efficient methods of control. New tools 
and methods of control will be sought. 


The management strategy and method used will be determined:on a 
project by project basis using consistent evaluation criteria and 
site-specific information to ensure that the best option for a 


particular project has been selected. Evaluation criteria will 
include: 


* Worker safety/risk 
Public safety/risk 
x Environmental impact: 
- Air 
- Water 
- Soil 
- Non-target plants 
- Wildlife and fish 


* 


* Other local or site specific concerns/problems 

Cost of treatment 

x Effectiveness (ability to meet desired goals) 
(list continued) 


* 
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* Resource limitations: 
- Budget 
- Manpower 
- Time or window of opportunity 
- Equipment 


This alternative places heavy emphasis on planning and early 
public involvement for input on goal priorities and the setting 
of standardized evaluation criteria. 


Specific quantitative goals will be determined on a site by site 
basis, to ensure that minimum qualitative requirements for every 


project are maintained. Specific measurable goals will be set 
for: 

* Site preparation for planting trees; 

* Improving seedling survival rates; 

* Enhancing tree growth on full-yield timber acres; 

* Enhancing tree growth on less than full-yield acres; 

* Releasing of young conifers from competing vegetation; 

x Managing and preventing fires; 

* Improving range conditions for livestock; 

* Controlling noxious weeds; 

* Improving wildlife and aquatic habitats; 

* Maintaining recreational and administrative facilities; 

* Maintaining roadsides and utility rights of ways; 

* Supporting research and monitoring programs; 

x 


Improving forest worker proficiency and safety 
training programs; and, 
Improving public education and communications. 


* 


The NEED for action will be EVALUATED at the first sign of any 
competing or unwanted vegetation or other related conditions that 
could have a negative impact on the established individual 
national forest output goals for goods or services. This process 
stresses close monitoring and evaluation for EARLY DETECTION to 
minimize the need for large-scale corrective measures or 
significant impacts to long-term environmental and productivity 
goals. 


The following IVM proposal was put together by the Oregon Society 
of American Foresters. It does not match all concepts and ideas 
set forth in Alternative "B-PLUS". Its purpose is to illustrate 
how an Integrated Vegetation Management proposal COULD BE DRAWN 
together from the various elements of the seven alternatives in 
the DEIS. 
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OFS. COMMENTS: Page 28 


TOXICOLOGY/RISK ASSESSMENTS: COMMENTS AND CONCERNS 
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OFS activity in the area of toxicology and risk assessments was 
directed toward two goals: 1) to ensure that an adequate peer 
reviews of these subjects were conducted by independent experts, 
and 2) that the toxicological and exposure information on 
forestry herbicides presented in the Vegetation Management DEIS 


and Appendices were carefully scrutinized by the appropriate 


manufactures and/or registrants. We believe we were successful 
in accomplishing both. 


With the support of many individuals, the Forest Service agreed 
to contract a series of outside, independent peer reviews of the 
human health aspects of Chapters 2 and 4 of the Vegetation 
Management DEIS. A total of nine reviews were arranged through 
the University of Washington and Oregon State University. 


The Forest Service is to be highly commended for this effort. 


By the close of the public comment period on February 15, 1988, 


five of these reviews have been received by the Forest Service. 
It is very unfortunate that any or all of these highly 
informative documents were not available for public distribution 
before the close of the comment period. They place much of the 
extremely technical information into better perspective, bringing 
to light the conservative assumptions made in the process. 


Of the five reviews shared with OFS to date, two stick out as 
being noteworthy of mention and review -- those of Dr. Dost and 
ands] Dr.= Weir. The peer review done by Dr. Frank Dost is 
extremely detailed and contains very specific technical 
deficiencies and errors that can be and should be incorporated 
into the subsequent assessments. OFS urges you to carefully 
consider this and all peer review recommended changes. 


The document prepared by Dr. Weir, however, is of a different 
nature in that it deals with the questions asked in a much 
broader sense. He appears to relate very well to the problem 
communicating the intricacies of risk to a skeptical public. BR 
is in this light that I believe the main body of his review 
merits inclusion in the OFS response. Although you may have 
already read Dr. Weir's review, I urge you read it again. This 
time consider how Dr. Weir's comments specifically apply to the 
DEIS authors' biases of an anti-herbicide nature. It is clear 
that they have influenced not only the tone but outcome of this 
document -- and therefore will have a similar negative influence 
on the public's perceptions of herbicides. This is a classic 
example of a "self-fulfilling prophecy." 
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To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 


.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you supports or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 


... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 
ts concerning the Managing Competin 
and Unwanted Vegetation Draft Environmental Impact Statement. 
encourage the adoption of Alternative D,* the Integrated Pest 
Management alternative which uses herbicides as a last resort, with 
Bee Ole ev eee Ved hoe BLO Sts Sea RES eh ew ee 


- j s esort" for herbicide use as: an instance 
j Lon th no other alternatives would 


work and if no action were taken, there would be extreme negative 
j d (Lab ale) erbicide use, onl 
id d for use (2,4-D 

ee a j d_w de alehgl 


wices we 
- Right-of-Way- Roadsides should not be treated with herbicides 
Since there is too great a chance of public exposure and there 
is evidence that roadside vegetation can be managed without the 
use of herbicides. The proposal to spray trails with herbicides 
is absolutely outrageous and should definately be dropped from 
ne DEIS. 1 I hike F : : eae : 
df] i 4 i ; Be Prentice +4 = 
neatehfulre ; : T : o Heehioia - 
trail maintenance would totally destroy their scenic value and 
pose a health threat to hikers. This is a good area to create jobs 
or form local volunteer trail crews to clear trails manually, Tf 
you decide to spray trails anyway, you will be excluding me from 
_____my own National Forest because I will never hike on a Forest 
-Public Notification- The publi 


herbicides e bej Ww 
__ If and when herbicides are used in the National Forest, the areas 
____ should be posted with signs stating which herbicides were used _ 


v4 to spray"signs posted two 
" s was niger ope - 
continued on page 2 
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treatment listing the date and the herbicide used which will be 
left up for a month after the spraying. Forest units should be 
posted about every 10 feet around the boundary as should all 
public building grounds and campgrounds (although I would insist 
that herbicides be avoided in campgrounds) and right-of-ways 
every 100 feet of treated area. 

-Public Participation- In order to have full public participation 
in Forest Service vegetation management decisions, local informal 
vegetation management working groups should be established. 
These should be formed of local interested citizens who do not 
have a vested interest in forest products. The working groups 
would work with their Forest Service District personnel to make 
decisions about harvesting and vegetation management on specific 
local sites all the way through the site specific environmental 
analyses process. 

-Prescribed Burning-The use of fire in site preparation many times 
does more harm than good. Burned areas are ideal sites for just 
the type of vegetation that the Forest Service considers unwanted, 
resulting in a greater need for vegetation management later. 

Other drawbacks of prescribed burning are: escaped burns becoming 
wildfires, reduced soil fertility, greater soil runoff, degraded 
water quality, human health hazards and degraded air quality which 
negatively affects local tourism. In light of these hazards, the 
number of acres prescribe burned should be drastically reduced. 

-Effects on Tourism-Many aspects of Forest Service vegetation man- 
agement have the potential to affect tne tourist economy on the 
Oregon Coast. Herbicides in the water or unsightly browned-out 
vegetation and massive clouds of slash smoke can negatively affect 
tourism whereas scenic drives, campgrounds and lush natural trails 
can have a positive effect on local tourist economies. I suggest 
the EIS reflect a consideration of other affected economies, 
nos juste the timber products industry. 

-Change in Jobs-Figure S-3 on page Summary-10 states that alter- 
native D will result in 3,100 fewer jobs. I dispute that since 
our local Forest Service District personnel are concerned that 
alternative D would result in more work for them. Alternative D 
would simply replace some of the corrective action personnel with 
research, monitoring and planning personnel and this should be 
reflected in the EIS charts. 

As far as protecting the environment is concerned, it is not 
reasonable to expect your mitigation measures to be 100% effective 
and to therefore write-off all environmental consequences as being 
protected by them. For example, complying with state and local regu- 
lations is not currently alleviating environmental consequences of 
Slash smoke so how could it do so under your EIS? That is why it is 
so important to use an IPM approach which strives to prevent problem 
vegetation conditions through the integration of natural ecosystem 
processes as in alternative D. 

Your qualitative risk analysis shows that there are data gaps and 
inadequate information concerning toxicology. In light of this, the 
Quantitative risk assessment should be dropped from the DEIS since 
the data is not there. 

Thank you for accepting these comments and giving them your consider- 
ation in writing tne Final EIS. 
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Poor Forest Management 


A. 


aw 


SXORUHWTAIAO 


OQ. 


Old Growth - Irreplaceable 
Second Growth - Inferior 
Clearcutting - Ecologically and Environmentally Bad 
Destruction ofesoll Fertility. 
Loss of Soil 
Heating up of land - reduces rainfall and moisture 
Heating up of land - destroys ecosystem 
Heating up of land - loss of wildlife- plant,animal 
Desertification - Ethiopia 80 yrs ago forest 
Toxic chemicals - pollution 
Loss of foliage, organic matter, humus 
Loss of micro-organisms, bioactivity 
Acid and Toxic Rain 
Loss of Water purity and quality 
1. Toxic Chemical contamination-Dioxin 
2. Erosion 
3. Smoke contamination 
4. Contamination from smoke containing chemicals 
5. Synergism 
6. Acute and Chronic effects 
7. Contamination of Aquifers-100's even 1000'S yrs 
8. Water Vital to Life, Human, Plant and Animal 
9. Filtering not totally effective 
10. Burden of cost of filtering 
11. Spreads the pollution 
12. Protect municipal not private supplies 
13. Ultimate pollution of municipal supplies 
14. Pollution of drinking, bathing and home use 
15. Pollution of irrigation water 
16. Damage to fish and wildlife 
17. Damage to recreational water resources 
Loss of Air purity and quality 
1. Air shed, interface 
- Pollution transported globally 
. Lung Damage, Systemic Damage 
. Animal Health Damage 
Plant Health Damage 
- We Can't Manutacture protein from polluted air 
REV Sd Dielicy, 
. Air Eventually Deposits Pollutants 
- Photochemical changes of Pollutants 
0. Reduced Quanity and Quality of Sunlight 


2 
3 
4 
> 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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Chemicals and Smoke From Intentional Burning 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
Ls 


Unsafe, always find out after years of use 
Unnecesary 

Pervasive 

Persistant-Dioxin,DDT, Chlordane 

Non consent to trespass and tort 

Illegal to state pesticides are safe 

If not safe. then unsafe 

Laws - Environmental, FIFRA, Constitutional,Strict 
Health Effects-Acute and Chronic 


Lie 


IV. 


Vile. 


J. 
K. 
Laie 
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Synergistic effects 
Irreversible damage to health 
Irreversible damage to environment 


Chemically Sensitive 


A. Right to Protection Under Law 

B. Doctor's Orders to Avoid all Chemical Exposure 

C. Organically Grown Food Only 

D. Became chemically sensative from Previous Exposure 
E. Liver, Kidney and Immune System Damage 

F. EPA, FDA and Public and Private Decisions at Fault 
G. Synergistic Effects 

H. High risk for Cancer 

I. Have Right to Live Where We want to 

J. Have Right to Own or rent property 

K. Have Right to Use and Enjoy Public Lands, Facilities 
L. Have Right to Use any Land, Facility Open to Public 
M. Have Right to Work, to Learn and to Play Where Want 
QO. G. Farmers 

A. Basic Constitutional Right to Choose 

B. Most of OG Farmers Chose for Environment 

Cc. Chemically Sensative 

D. Cancer patients 

E. Allergy and Asthma 

F. Health Protection, Disease Prevention 

G. Diseases Real Cause - Chemical Insult 

H. Oregon, Calif. and Wash. Law O.G. 

I. Oregon Tilth Standards 

J. No Trespass Allowed 

K. Marketing 

L. Commitment to 0.G. Farming and Marketing 

Air 

A. Airsheds 

B. Chemicals 

C. Smoke 

D. Mixture 

By SViSloOVEicy 

Ye eye babesate 

G. Purity 

H. Protein Synthesis 

I. Interface 

J. Particulate 

K. Vapors 

L. Photosynthesis 

M. Respiration 

N. Laws 

Water 

A. Private supplies 

B. Municipal supplies 

Cc. irrigation 

D. Recreational 
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E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
Lis 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M. 
N. 
oO. 
Pa 
Q. 
R. 


Sie 


Fish and Wildlife 

Springs 

Streams and Rivers 

Lakes 

Drainage and Irrigation Ditches 
Ponds and Reservoirs 
Groundwater 

Interface 

Interference with Rain 
Irreversibility of Damage 
Expense of Filtering 
Watersheds 

Laws 

Washing 

Fog, Mist and Rain 


VII. Land 


A. 


JB 
M. 
N. 


Stewardship 

Trespass 

Soi Mehernta Licy 

Multiple uses 

Future Uses 

Oregon Land Use Plan 

Laws 

Organic Farms and Gardens 


PEEL GAT Sil ce One Om Onan Gis 


Oregon O.G. Farm Law 

Right To Live Where We want to 
Public Trust 

Non-renewable resource 

Mining soil while harvesting timber 


VIII. Trespass 


HrQ HON WP 


J. 
Ke 
L. 
M. 


Viola tiioneOL SUR Sm COnSta Gucd on 

Violation of Oregon State Constitution 
Trespass via Air and Water and Rain 
Trespass into our bodies 

Trespass into our Futures 

Can't simply remedy with money 

Can't trade or replace land 

Can't Clean up Land Or Water Source 
Trespass via Animals and Plant Materials 
Can't remedy lost health with money alone 
Good Health and Life invaluable 

Liability lasts as long as chemical and/or damage 
Altered Lifestyle because of trespass 


Xe pO Sa Cm Oc 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 


D. 
E. 
F. 


If in Air Or In Water, Assume Entered Body 
in Creps 

In House 

Smell or Taste enough Evidence 
Experimentation on humans without 

Burden of proof on polluter 
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Conscience of Decisionmakers 

Conscience of Applicators 

Synergistic effects 

You drink it, you breath it , eat it 

Can't decide for someone else or for 

Children bérn or unborn 

Future Generations 

Choice of sterility or cancer irriversible 
Recreational exposure:campgrounds, lakes 
Fishing, Hunting, Foraging 

Public Buildings 

Public Roads 

Public's Right To Know - Warnings 

Inerts and other Trade Secrets 

Conflicts - Unreliable Testing, Sampling 
Empirical evidence - people exposed 

No Data being collected 

Private Doctors and Public Health Care Uninformed 
No way for people to protect selves and property 


Risk Management 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 


. 


NKECCHANDWCOCVOSZSEOAGHS 


Basically illegal, immoral and unethical 
Arbitrarilly assigning people to death or harm 
Can't make decision that negatively effects public 
Can't make decision for someone else 

Can't pay workers extra to sell body and soul 
Public Dosen't give consent to Harm 

Economic Benefit for few, Harm to Many 

Since When was Murder for Economic Gain Legal? 
Don't Add Up All Cost to All People Affected 
Don't Add Up All Costs to Environment 

Our Bodies Belong to Us 

Our Health is Our own 

Reproduction is our right and our responsibility 
Animals have rights to life and health 

Plants have rights to life and health 

Planet has right to exist undamaged by humankind 
Expense and difficulties of sueing by private ind. 
Public Trust 

Must include Hazard of manufactorinq chemicals 
Must include Hazard of Storing chemicals 

Must incluse Hazard of Transporting Chemicals 
Must include Hazard of Disposing of Containers 
Must include Hazard of Washing eguipment, clothes 
EPA doesn't Know all hazards of these chemicals 
Workers and Public doesn't know all hazards 
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Position oh DEIS Vegetation Management 


Alternative C is the only alternative that eliminates 
two of the worst vegetation management practices currently 
proposed by the United States Department of Agriculture Forest 
Service for the Pacific Northwest Region. As the spokesperson 
for our group, Residents of Oregon Against Deadly Sprays, I would 
like to present our reasoning for choosing Alternative C. 


Although this Draft Environment Impact Statement (DEIS) 
is about vegetation management, some comments about all forest 
practices and about modern approaches to problems are essential 
for the Forest Service decision makers' understanding of our 
position on the vegetation management DEIS. 


It may seem easy and even logical to appropriate 
specific tasks to different governmental agencies - agricultural 
matters to the Department of Agriculture, forestry matters to the 
Forest Service, environmental protection to the Environmental 
Protection Agency and, so forth - but in reality this planet, its 
people, its plants, animals and all the substances that comprise 
the Earth are interconnected and therefore must be viewed 
wholistically. If preserving the Earth and the pure environment 
that we inherited several hundreds of years ago isn't our highest 
priority -—" far-above crops to harvest, timber. to cut, and profit 
to make - then no decision we make will matter in any sense other 
than how fast we kill off our species or how thoroughly we 
poison the Earth. 


We are not referring to the nuclear bomb, although that 
certainly would do the job with great swiftness and finality. 
Nor are we talking about the radiation we have increased by our 
Manipulation of radioactive substances we bring up from under the 
surface of the Earth or we manufacture in various ways. We are 
not speaking of nuclear war or conventional war both of which are 
very effective and speedy at reducing human (and other) 
populations and at devastating vast expanses of our planet. We 
are referring instead to -chemical warfare - chemical pollution 
and degradation of the environment. 


Already as of the mid-1960's the lead the petroleum 
industry added to gasoline was found in the Antarctic (research I 
assisted Dr. WPS Se Chow with at Scripp's Institute “or 
Oceanography at La Jolla, California). DDT has been found 
virtually everywhere and it still persists. It's devastation 
still reigns. And now we have dioxin added to the list. The 
only known substance more toxic is plutonium. Even deadly 
botulism is tame compared to dioxin. We are not sure how long it 
will take £or. Cine dioxin already Spread throughout our 
environment to break down; estimates from 50-100 years have been 
suggested. Some propose even longer. Each molecule of dioxin is 
like a deadly timebomb, capable of creating tragedy if it enters 
the human body via any route - in our water which is innocently 
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used for drinking, bathing or cooking,or adhering to a dust 
particle unknowingly inhaled,or eagerly ingested with our food. 
Billions of dioxin molecules are salready in our environment 


because of widespread chemical applications in forest or 
agricultural settings, or because of paper treatment processes 
currently in use. Billions more dioxin molecules will be added 


to our environment unless we stop using the chemicals known or 
Suspected to contain them. 


Only one molecule of some of these more toxic chemicals 
is needed to initiate a cancer. Not the whole allowable amount 
that the EPA has said will cause minimal risk to people who are 
_exposed - but a mere molecule. One in every 4 people on the face 
of the Earth can expect to get cancer. Most will die from the 
cancer even though the doctors will try gallantly to cure then, 
and in the proccess will put the patient's bank account in the 
red. The patients will suffer miserably before their end will 
come. Their families will need them. Their families will want 
and love them dearly, yet be helpless to save them. Why? Why 
allow this? Why) eadd to -this? For the profit of a pesticide 
company? For the profit of a lumber company? Or a helicopter 
spray company? . 


It is well known among health organizations like the 
World Health Organization and among cancer specialist like Dr. 
Samuel Epstein that most cancers (between 80-95%) are chemically 
caused. We are not helpless to change that! Thema cancers vi nus! 
did not cause these cancers. Moe VeEVNeSis Wealreeeyl velauel jevens )i<ahabak 
these people. The chemicals did! Viruses, bacteria, yeast, 
fungi and "germs" are scavengers feeding only on the dead or 
damaged tissues. Even Louis Pasteur said that! He observed 
that he had to bruise the grapes first before anything could grow 
on them thereby converting the grape tissue to other products 
like alcohols and gases. Natural processes always work ina 
fashion to return substances to the Earth or to break complex 
substances into simpler components which can be used by other 


organisms, the recyclers. This is an essential part of the life- 
death-lite cycle. Living undamaged cells, tissues and organisms, 
however, have a driving force to protect their integrity, their 
living nature. Through evolution (or through creation) cells 
have developed the means to protect themselves from "germs". 
Therefore "germs" cannot attack normal healthy cells. "Germs" 
are scavengers, recyclers, not invaders. But since chemical 
insult is very new (only 100 or so years old) organisms have not 
had much time to respond to the new crises. Because these 


humanmade chemicals are so foreign to biological systems, and 
because they are so very deadly, cells may never be able to 
repair or prevent the damage wrought by these toxic chemicals. 


So "modern" chemical solutions to narrowly defined 
problems have doomed most of us to untimely, painful, unnecessary 
deaths. Many millions of people will suffer and die from bodily 
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dysfunctions like heart‘attack, stroke, heart failure, emphysema, 
muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, kidney failure, liver 
disorders and 1000's of other humar diseases. Even if people 
don't die outright, they will suffer Lives <cf = palin; 
disappointment, and unfulfillment. These are the real costs of 
chemical pollutants in our food, air, water, land and over the 
planet at large. This is the real cost of chemical use in 
forestry and agriculture! 


That may not even be our final demise. We presently 
have a serious reproduction problem that is not well known to the 
DUDaver Only 25% of all pregnancies produce live babies. The 
other “75% °are Tost; mostlyVin*@the tit irst esemontns.?* Tarsais ay rear 
waste of reproductive energy anda huge drain on the mother's 
health. This high rate of reproductive failure doesn't even take 
into account all the couples who are too infertile to even get to 
the="pointwewot- conception! The Forest Service may think, 
erroneously, that this doesn't matter since the world has so many 
people already, but this reproductive failure rate will make a 
huge difference when most of the human species are dying 
prematurely or becoming dysfunctional at a very young age. 


The current terror is AIDS (Aquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome). We feel so powerless against such a deadly disorder, 
yet most likely it will come to light that this; like’so many 
other immune system diseases (leukemia, cancer), is also caused 
by humanmade chemicals. 


The decision to stop using chemicals (herbicides, 
insecticide, rodenticides, fungicides, chemical fertilizers and 
animal repellents) in our public forests would be one of the long 
needed, desirable changes in forest vegetation management as well 
as one of the best solution to a major long-term, global problem 
with respect to environmental pollution arising from the toxic 
humanmade chemicals used in forestry. 


The other major vegetation management change that is 
necessary is to stop all intentional burning of any vegetation or 
Slash. This is the second reason we have endorsed Alternative C. 


Slash smoke is toxic enough without adding herbicides 
omelLtcr Any vegetation being burned creates smoke which humans 
and other creatures are far better off not breathing. Sprayed 
vegetation burns even faster and hotter. The herbicides and any 
other chemicals applied go up in the smoke and in the intense 
heat of the fire can change into even more toxic substances than 
the original formulas. Wherever you can see or smell the smoke 
it is present, obviously, and can damage lung tissue of any human 
or animal breathing it. Ets also-rsettles-- out’ of the avr 
eventually onto ‘the land;-* onto the plants, into the water or 
dissoives***intoe™ rain’ Co" torm ~acid wand’) toxic Sraintall which 
furthers the spread of the pollution and of the potential harm. 
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Tissue and cell death iA human and in animals occurs under any 
circumstances where there is reduced available oxygen or where 
there is an elevated level of competing molecules which can lock 
into our hemoglobin's oxygen-binding sites. Cell death in many 
cases causes permanent damage and in any case causes undue stress 
to biological systems. 


Purposely setting fires is biological suicide and a 
grave insult to the environment especially if the smoke also 
contains chemicals. We do not believe that setting fires 
prevents wildfires as well as proper forest maintenance would. 
We are aware that clearcutting, and herbicide use to reduce what 


the Forest Service refers to as "competing" and "unwanted" 
vegetation causes the forest understory and eventually the upper 
Canopy to dry out and heat up. The increased heat of the air 


over land treated this way reduces drastically any chance of 
precipitation from air masses during the times closest to our 
most characteristically dry season (late spring, summer and early 
fall) in our Pacific Northwest region. This further dries out the 
forest lands. Thus, these current or proposed forest practices 
actually increase the chance of wildfires and subsequent losses. 
Clearcutting is one of the current forest practices which we 
mentioned needs to be discussed in order to clarify our position 
on vegetation management. Gleanccuctcingmaawhich sats scones £or 
expedience and short term economic gain, mostly of the timber 
companies, is the very worst way of managing our timber supply. 
It is equal to the most catastrophic event the forest could 


possibly experience. The only thing we could imagine equal to it 
would be the devastation by volcanic eruption similar to the 
Grau Dic Oren S90 O meeclicumE MC SO Crm He hen Si. And as with a major 


catastrophic event of that magnitude, the forest must begin all 
Overoagain strom, Ground. Zero, with » the rirst” species of) plants 
taking hold in the beginning slowly rebuilding the soil. Step by 
step, the ecosystem progresses through a gradual succession of 
Dlant and animal communitres until, at last7) the conditions that 
Can support a conifer forest are met and a climax forest is again 
possible. This may take 10-100 years depending on the extent of 
the oriqinal devastation and on other factors surrounding the 
recovering area. 


Industry, society and the Forest Service lacking proper 
appreciation of these cycles and lacking patience, tries to 
sidestep this complicated, slow process. Fires are intentionally 
set to great bulldozed piles of debris which have been doused 
with chemicals totally foreign to any living ecosystem. The heat 
is intense. The chemicals are unmerciful. Thenesenco Chas 
Wasteiand |) wiere nearly pall” biological)» lifet* has: ceased,, the 
Forest Service plants baby trees of a climax forest, alone, 
unprotected, and unsupported by the delicate ecosystem that is 
necessary for their particular biological systems. Is it any 
wonder that they fail to grow into the magnificent trees that 
once stood on these sites now laid to waste by poor forestry 
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practices? 


Then the Forest Service Slames it on the "competing" 
vegetation, salmon berry, thimble berry, blackberry (even though 
it has been demonstrated that these plants offer needed shade in 
the summer, frost protection in the winter and deer protection 
year round) or they blame it on the deer who are forced to eat 
the young trees for lack of anything else left to them in their 


habitat. The forester then sprays on more herbicides to 
"release" the trees from these soil building, ecosystem-restoring 
protective plants which they call "unwanted competing" 


vegetation and the young trees are laid prey again to a hostile 
environment of the forester's creation. 


The trees need fertilizer to grow faster, the foresters 
say, so they burn them with chemical fertilizer destroying the 
delicate microbial and fungal balance of soil which was trying to 
recreate the natural system that would have normally fed the 


young trees. Soil fertility is gone. Lacking necessary humus 
content, the moisture retention capabilities of the soil are shot 
as well. Thewestcte PeiSe miserably note and pidryecror lackeoc 


protective shading of the ground by the understory and ground 
cover, or shading from a large canopy of mother trees (of any 
species alder, maple, fiz) or cedar)... The hotjaizxn xnising trom 
the slope dries any rain up in the air above and no rain falls on 
the parched trees. The hot dry bare soil is allowed to blow away, 
and when rains finally do come, it is vulnerable to erosion and 
mass wasting in a way that Nature would never have allowed. Out 
of impatience and qreed, society has required the caretakers of 
the forest to create a hell for a forest nursery bed! 


The trees that do manage to survive this torture never 
become what their ancestors once were. Second growth trees, 
which wejwill detinesastany. tree that humankind planted Simmtie 
last 20U0 years or any tree less than 200 years old even if 
planted naturally, when grown under such adverse conditions are 
weak trees with soft heartwood, good mostly only for pulp. So at 
last the Forest Service, responding to pressure from the timber 
industry and the chemical manufacturers, has not in fact 
Maintained a sustainable resource. It is not sustainable under 
these current or proposed forest practices and it is not the same 
resource we started with 200 years ago. 


We are suggesting that, from this points eon, 
Clearcutting cease and selective thinning begin. Dare we suggest 
also that the only low impact, ecologically and environmentally 
sound type of timber harvesting we know of is horse logging. 
Fewer large graveled or paved roads would need to be built. The 
horses could pull logs down narrow logging skid roads to the 
presently existing roads suitable for modern day log trucks. 
This would not necessarily replace anyone's job, and would still 
use most of the present day equipment and technology but ina 
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different location. We maintain logging operations would become 
Significantly more safe with selective thinning and with horses 
pulling the logs out of the logging sites. There are still many 
knowledgeable and skilled horse loggers and old time thinners 
around to help with the conversion and the retraining. 


We further maintain that old growth forest (defined 
correctly) is an endangered ecosystem and will problably never 
grown again as they once did before the onslaught of humanmade 
chemicals and pollution impacted them. If we could learn to 
approximate the natural steps of reforestation; if we begin 
selectively thinning instead of clearcutting, if we stop the 
spraying and the burning; then the quality of the trees we are 
tending may improve sufficiently enough to beleive we could grow 
comparable trees. wNenjamand ‘only .then, could we consider 
harvesting small portions of our old growth forest. But until 
such time, we must stop all harvesting of all of the remaining 
old growth! For, when using a proper definition of old growth, 
we realize how shamefully little is left! Just as the time came 
to protect the whale, so must the time to protect the whales of 
the land, the old growth trees, be recognized and heeded. 


Trees and forests are so special, yet looked at merely 
asa sti mbers resource, athelr a wholistic- meaning is lost. They 
provide most of the oxygen that we humans and animals need to 
Survive on Earth. They provide cooling of the air masses that 
flow above them and through them and assure us of proper levels 
OLeMONSCUreCmIine Chemalmeanad Ofsraimmb&ai., Lest we be tempted to 
forget these facts, please take a good look at Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia once had vast forests until about 80 years ago. 
Ethiopia Qwas note vonly “a ~self-supporting nation but also an 
exporting nation. Once the forests were cut, the ground and air 
masses above the ground were heated up significantly to dry out 


EnemMoOlsStune sins Enewal re The rains stopped. The crops and 
animals died, and starvation set in. The process of 
desertification is swift and unmerciful. Le ESmEEe CuuOUSE 


expensive and depressingly difficult to reverse. 


POOrtmmadgr lCUulLUurad sipract2cesepand forest practices are 
Guscki vepushing wsrto) the edge of, that, cliff. We must stop 
evercuttina! our) sforesits.sandssstop. clearcutting all together. 
Immediately, we must stop spraying toxic chemicals on and setting 
fire to the precious organic matter; so vital to soil balance, 
soil fertility, moisture retention and to ecological balance. 
We also must stop spraying our agricultural fields with 
herbicides and other toxic chemicals. Burning crop residues and 
weeds, as well as over cultivating fields must cease too. All 
these practices create mini deserts which spread and join to form 
larger and larger areas of overheating and overdrying. The 
Northwest may seem like a very unlikely site for a desert, but 
Ethiopia was once (fairly recently in Earth time) forest land 
toO0r. 
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The Native American tribes of the Northwest lived in 
this region for 1000's of years without impacting the environment 
negatively the way we newcomers have in just the last 50 or 100 
years. Their whole culture was filled with total awe and 
reverence for the environment (Nature as we may know her). The 
Earth was known to them as Mother. The sky was Father. They did 
nothing knowingly to harm their Mother or their Father. They 
dared not to, as they recognized that the earth and the sky gave 


them life, and without them they could not exist. They were 
masters of balance between themselves and their environment, and 
between the elements of competition and cooperation. Their 


whole culture,with its sacred stories (Mythology, not to be 
confused with current improper slanderous use of the word myth), 
rituals, ceremonies and. exquisite oral tradition, was built 
around this delicate balance with Nature and reverence for her. 


We should take note and learn from them while we still 
can. Our whole culture, on the other hand, seems to be based on 
competition above cooperation, on the perceived right and need of 
humankind to manipulate Mother Nature for whatever purpose people 
can dream up, and the belief that we are ultimately so smart 
that, what ever trouble we get ourselves into, we will be able to 
think our way out of. And, above all, science and economic gain 
(tor the clever few) are God and the Final Word! 


SO” within’ ta % very shone) 100) syears Buveshavesbroughe 
ourselves to the brink of extinction. We now have a very big 
bomb to blow up the Earth and ourselves with. And we have very 
toxic chemicals to poison ourselves and our Mother with. And are 
we ever proud of our cleverness and power! 


However, we are all connected. The world is connected 
by the flow of air and water and sometimes by the flow of soil, 
rocks and lava. Gases and vapors move around. Fishes swin, 
animal walk, birds fly and so. on. Humankind seems to know no 
himit for. our modes of travel. “Smoketblows#in -theswind® Toxic 
chemicals are washed downstream. How can anyone deny our 
interconnectedness? 


When economic gain for a powerful few is at stake, our 
interconnectedness is purposely denied. The herbicides will land 
only on their intended targets, the pro spray people say, do 
their deadly deed and then magically disappear. Poof! Even if 
there weren't enough scientific evidence to the contrary, which 
there is, empirical evidence testifying to the devastation and 
the harm, gathered by people living next to these ludicrous 
activities is overwhelming! But) *individualsiaidonitsscount stan 
much, taken one by one, next to the big money to be gained by the 
chemical companies, the spray companies and the timber companies. 


Jobs) wilitgebe Slostenthey: .cry!@ Jobss.. anexsonmething 
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people can train for, ahd apply for. People can choose to change 
their line of work. They can retrain if they need to in order to 
provide different opportunities for. themselves. People do not 
die because they don't get a certain Job. But when toxic 
chemicals or toxic smoke causes one to lose one's life, one is 
dead! And if one only loses one's health, one may not be able to 
‘work in any sort of job again and most likely will have to resign 
to an unhappy life of dependence on someone else or on the 
government's welfare system. 


The air connects us all. The airshed has no sharp 
permanent boundary. It does not stand still for hours during the 
forest spray operation, dutifully preventing drift of the toxic 
chemicals. It does not stand still for days or weeks while the 
spray magically vanishes. No, it moves on to the neighbors land, 
allowing time for the chemicals to drop to the ground, time to 
drop into the neighbor's spring poisoning their water supply, 
then moves on to the patch of beautiful foods grown lovingly for 
the neighbor's family, gently blowing over the trees in the 
orchard, caressing the children who are playing in the swings 
under the trees, giving them and allin it's wake the kiss of 
death. 


The once sweet pure waters now laced with poison moves, 
ever obedient to the law of gravity, down the hill into another 
neLonbormseresecvoin, then spilling into’ a small pond built to 
water the neiqhbor's family cow and some playful lambs, onward to 
the little stream that the children play in every hot afternoon, 
on to the farmer’s favorite fishing hole where Sunday dinner is 
usually caught, ever onward, swirling around the velvety muzzles 
of the deer who have snuck down during the hot afternoon to 
quench their thirst, the water always moving on to lower and 
lower elevations, running noisily into the lake where city and 
country folk» €roliceeall “summér?tsoaking ~in “the +cool poisoned 
water, then onto the sea where the oyster beds are, the tuna and 
sole. Oh surely the poison is gone by nov! How do we know? 
Because the chemical company representative told us so! 


And where does the smoke from the intentionally set 
forest and slash fires go? Does the air stand still while the 
smoke, which often contains toxic sprays, magically disappears up 
into outer space never again to be seen or felt by humankind? 
What an outrageous lie! Why then do we see it? Why then do we 
smell it? Why then does the Forest Service have smoke management 
rules? Why in Lane County, Oregon is there an agency called Lane 
Regional Air Pollution Authority? Obviously because the smoke and 
chemicals in it do move with the air currents. How, then, do the 
smoke and chemicals in the air ever get out again? And where do 
the go? By settling down onto the land - someone else's land, not 


the Forest Service's’ land. By settling onto the foliage of 

trees, vegetation and crops - someone else's trees, vegetation 

and crops. When air laden with toxic chemicals and smoke 
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contacts moisture in thé air, it becomes toxic and acid rain or 
fog, covering the land, plants, animals, people and water with 
corrosive chemicals and particles. .Some of the particles are 
large enough to see floating on the water or adhering to the 
leaves, leaving visible evidence of their invasive presence, 
visible evidence of trespass. The smell of smoke alone is 
evidence of trespass!. The toxic air, food and water is then 
consumed by humans, animals and plants which try hard to filter 
out the poisons, often sufferiing great stress and damage in the 
process. Does the Forest Service own this water. air and food 
too? Isn't the Forest Service responsible for the damage wrought 
by the smoke and chemicals in the smoke? They did set the fires 
didn't they? Aren't they also responsible the damage done by the 
chemicals they intentionally applied to the forests, the 
chemicals that drifted and vaporized and wafted about in the wind 
landing eventually somewhere else? Does the Forest Service also 
own all the somewhere elses? 


Now we are taking about violations of the Clean Air 
Act, the Clean Water Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act, the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), the 
National Environmental Protection Act (NEPA), as well as Strict 
Pilabiwivey,, wander. Dua Ge lus cre Have they not also violated the 
Constitution of the United State whereby it says in Amendment XIV 
(1868) Section l. 


"All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
Oreinnunitives Morsecitizens wots thesmsUnitedysStates; Snor shallwany, 
Sicaces~depriveraany personm® Ofsiitepm liberi ye wOrepropeney mwa tnourg 
Gueweprocesism Ot law; MenOmmeaeny, to any persion Swisehiin secs 
Jurisdiction tthe vequalmprotection ofsathetiaws -!! 


In Wasington, Oregon and California you are also 
violating Organic Farm laws. In Oregon you are additionally 
violatinq the Constitution of Oregon which guarantees Oregon 
residents safety and peace. 


AWE NONpLOLNcem Organi zat TOnme nes Onegon yas OLegoOnmml icy, 
currently certitiiess organicaliyrgrown products; requiring farms 
and processing facilities to adhere to strict standards which do 
not allow any chemical fertilizers, chemical herbicides, 
insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides or repellents to be used 
on certified” properites or?) products. Many other chemicals and 
processes are also restricted or forbidden by these standards. 
The standards therefore necessarily forbid trespass by any such 
chemicals onto certified properties by any source, private or 
governmental. Under many laws prohibiting trespass or 
condemnation without consent or due process of law and or without 
proper accompanying fair payment for the property trespassed upon 
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ox condemned by chemical trespass, these certified properities, 
as well as any other private properties, are strictly protected. 


Our bodies are protected against trespass by chemicals 
under Toxic Tort laws. Under these laws monetary compensation 
for all damages suffered by any individual (including long term 
damages for as long as the chemical's presence or effects last) 
as well as legal fees are awarded to the victim (although, most 
victims would much rather have not been victims in the first 
place and would have much preferred their health be left intact). 
The offending party is required to pay the costs associated with 
their damaging action ( trespass and tort from chemicals and/or 
smoke) whether it be a private offender or a government agency 
like the U.S. Forest Service. 


We also found it interesting that in the DEIS Summary 
page 17, it was stated that "for the use of prescribed fire, 
extreme care will be taken to: avoid intrusion of smoke into 
state-identified sensitive areas". What area in the state, any 
state, is not a sensative area in regard of the toxic effects of 
smoke, especially smoke containing toxic chemicals? We know 
LuURene rt that smoke, that would impact large towns or cities, is 
managed in such a way as to try to avoid these areas. The less 
populated areas can be choking and dying from the toxic smoke 
just so long as larger concentration of populations are spared. 


Why? Is that because there are no officials monitoring devices 
(only unofficial rural resident's monitoring devices: eyes, 
noses, lungs and bodies) to measure the smoke intrusions in 


PrULaieaLleas«u, COULGr ite be ~that> Lf the ~smoke’)éromeythel Forest 
Service's slash and other intentional fires was allowed to impact 
Eugene, Salem, Portland, Seattle and other highly populated areas 
the way it is allowed to impact less populated areas that the 
people would rise up in masses and demand that the Forest Service 
fires be immediately put out! Wouldn't readings of 300 or more 
on the pollution index look just terrible in’ Eugene, Oregon! The 
United States government would even have something to say about 
that! Yet hundreds of thousands of people dispersed troughout 
the Northwest Region are forced to suffer the damaging and 
depressinq effects of intentional forestry and agricultural 
burning year after year. Individuals, taken one by one, don't 
count in the DEIS. 


The same mysterious pattern of non concern, or should 
we say selective concern, appears again in the DEIS in regard to 
water protection. Summary page 16 - "Tf herbicides are used, 
these specific measures will be implemented: downstream water 
users and adjacent landowner will be notified of planned use of 
herbicides". (It doesn't even include mention of the many other 
types of chemicals the Forest Service uses - also known to have 
toxic effects on the environment and on humans!) It does not say 
that the Forest Service will quarantee that their chemicals will 
not trespass into these water supplies! 
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Later, ins Section Il, page S2 thes DELS  statesstnateuon 
Areas used for mixing herbicides and,cleaning equipment shall be 
located where spillage will not run into surface waters or result 
in groundwater contamination. Whenever practicable, mixing areas 
and heliports will not be located within domestic/municipal, fish 
hatchery, or irrigation supply watersheds.” What kind of 
watersheds are left? Later in Section III-20 the DEIS goes on to 
state that "The National Forests occupy 23 percent of the land in 
the Pacific Northwest, yet 44 percent of the region's water 
supply originates on National Forest land". After looking over 
the maps on pages III-2 and III-3, it is very apparent to us that 
the 44 percent of the region water really translates to more like 
90-95 percent since the National Forest occupy a significant 
portion of the land around the major river drainage basins. Once 
the chemicals enter the watershed, any watershed, they may 
ultimately be transported downstream into any area connected by 
that downstream flow of water. Aren't they all eventually 
connected by major rivers? Don't the rivers eventually run to 
the sea? Thus, spray activity on National Forest land almost 
always affects someone's water supply, even municipal water 
supplies eventually. (It certainly affects the fishes' and the 
deer's water supplies.) 


And even though the DEIS proposes maintaining various 
no spray bufters next to different classes of streams, none of 
them quarantee that the sprays will not end up in the water. Even 
if the wind is not present during aerial spraying, the rotor of 
the helicopter creates a significant turbulence sending the 
chemicals many hundreds of feet in all directions. Cold alia, 
cascading down the slopes in the morning and again in the 
evening, sends the spray or the vapors, long after the helicopter 
is gone, down the hill to unintended and forbidden targets 
including streams. We know this is true because we can smell the 
chemicals several miles away. If a person can smell a chemical 
it is because it has entered their nose (and therefore their 
lungs and bloodstream) and has already trespassed into their 
body. If the chemical was not present, all we could smell would 
be pure beautiful mountain air! The drifting chemicals and vapors 
are then able to pollute bodies of water several miles away from 
their sites of application. Many times rain comes after spray 
has been applied, washing the vapors and chemicals into the 
streams, making buffers even more inadequate. Many of these 
chemicals are known leachers and end up in the groundwater, 
therefore spreading their deadly effects even farther. 


Under the buffers allowed, the Class IV (intermittent) 
streams, which usually arise from small springs that often supply 
water to individual residences, will be less well protected than 
the larger municipal water supplies. What is it about the masses 
of people who are bunched together in cities that grants them 
protection of their rights while people in smaller bunches 
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(families and small communities) somehow lose the rights granted 
to them by the United State Constitution, and by state and 
Federal laws? Could it be that the «Forest Service is only held 
accountable when the monitoring of municipal water supplies shows 
pollution traceable to their operations? Is it because no one is 
monitoring the rural water suplies? Or is it related to the 
number of people who would sue them for damages if a municipal 
water supply was contaminated? 


What about the other uses of water? We know what 
happens when humans and animals drink water poisoned with toxic 
substances. But how else does this chemical ladened water affect 
us? We cook our food in it. We process our food with it. We 
rinse our food with it to "clean" the food. We "clean" ourselves 
with it. We "clean" everything with it, our clothes, our houses 
and our eating utensils. All with poisoned water. We even love 
to soak in the cool lakes and reservoirs in the heat of the 
summer, totally oblivious to the poisons entering our bodies 
through our skin. We water our lawns and yards with it. We run 
barefoot in the park's lush grass absorbing more poisons through 
the soles of our feet. Our gardens and orchards drink heartily 
of it, incorporating the deadly substances into their cells. 
Joyously we eat our garden bounty for dinner, unaware of what we 
are actually eating with our food. 


Most of the acute, chronic and synergistic effects of 
these toxic chemicals are not well-documented in humans. This is 
partially due to the fact that doctors usually lack any training 
in toxicology. It is also due to the fact that the manufacterers 
of these toxic chemicals really don't want the public to know how 
deadly their products are for fear that the public would cease 
buying them, or equally worse, start suing them for damages, en 
masse! Thus me is noterdikelylthat® accounts’ of >?the effects of 
these toxic chemicals will be made available for many years. 
Cancers and degenerative diseases take years to show up in 
populations. iievyietake s,evenel longer, |to = be etracedsto their 
sources. 


Rinatly, it alarming facts do come,» tol light,esthe EPA 
gets concerned and studies the issue further which takes several 
more years. Then industry, the manufacturers and the users of 
these toxic chemicals, protest any ban on the basis that they 
will loose money, jobs and their (undeserved) huge profits. And 
besides, they bawl, "we don't have any other chemicals to use in 


tts place"! (And nobody who remembers how things were done 
before the Chemical Revolution is still alive, thanks in many 
cases to the toxic effects of the chemicals, of course). They 


debate for a few more years and if humanity and the environment 
win this fight for life, the chemical in question (only one Ore 


Many thousands) is banned. Meanwhile thousands, maybe millions 

of innocent people die horrible, needless deaths, or suffer 

debilitating health effects. Consider DDT, Dioxin, Chordane and 
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Dinoseb, and how long it took to do something about them. Even 
when people stop using these chemicals, it takes decades for the 
chemicals to disappear from the environment or from human tissue 
samples! Unscrupulous people hide stashes of these banned 
chemicals and still use them secretly. In any case, what is 
banned in the U.S. is not usually banned anywhere else. Not only 
do the people and lands of other countries continue to suffer the 
effects of these U.S. banned chemicals, but the U.S. buys back 
the chemicals in the form of contaminated imported products! 
Many chemicals known to have serious health and environmental 
effect are still in widespread use. Bans on them are still many 
years away. The process of protecting humans and the environment 
is further hampered by the lack of honest, accurate scientific 
data for most of the over 6000 chemicals boggled down in the 
EPA's registration process. 


It should be noted also, that the EPA does not register 
these chemicals strictly on the basis of their safety, but on the 
basis of cost/benefit factors and risk analysis. Tnmracte . cars 
expressly forbidden by law to state or even to imply that these 
chemicals are safe, even if they are being used as directed! 
What does that say to the public? If no one may state or imply 
that they are safe, doesn't that logically imply that they are, 
inviacs, "unsafe"! 


The EPA's equations of cost/benefit and risk analysis 
do noteincludesallethercosts *toithespublic..9 They, do snotrinciluce 
the billions (ofadollars-"spent in’ medical, bidls by people trying 
to regain their health after exposure to these toxic chemicals. 
It does not compensate these victims for lost time at work or for 


host CDSEO reLOr Ost alone lit yam t © mmm ONG Kae tee aOeSsenoterince wuce 
compensation for lost life, even if one could assign a dollar 
£iquner comehemvalues OL fepeawhichmone: (can not! tec Oe Sano 


include the costs to parents of childcare or of time spent away 
trom their jobs to take care of an ill child. There are no funds 
set aside in the equations otf cost/benefit to take care of the 
medical costs, the extra childcare costs, the special phyical 
therapy, or the special education for the deformed children born 
to parents exposed to toxic chemicals (the father's health and 
genes play apart as well as the mother's). It doesn't pay for 
rest homes for the elderly people whose bodies have nearly given 
up under the chemical attack perpetuated by industry, forestry 


and agriculture. It doesn't include the costs of individual and 
family financial losses or bankruptcies brought about by expenses 
due to chemical trespass or toxic tort. It doesn't include the 


expense of lost homes for these people so financially stressed. 
Nowhere can one find in the EPA's equations the compensation for 
large medical policies necessary to pay for enormous medical 
bills incurred by chemically damaged people. 


The EPA cost/benefit equations, furthermore, do not 
include the damages to the land and to the people living near the 
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Chemical plants that manufacture these toxic substances. ie 
does't allow for the costs of Cleaning up spills of these 
Chemicals in transport from the manufacturer's plants to storage 
facilities, or to stores or to their locations of use; the 
Fields, forests, buildings, roadsides, rail yards, and homes. 
Nor).does, it account for the ‘cost of Cleaning up or at least 
containing the chemical containers at their final burial grounds 
(some legal disposal areas, others not). Where is the toxic 
substance "Superfund" mentioned in the EPA's analysis? It does 
not make note of the costs of cleaning up the air, the water and 
the land, even if cleaning them up was possible, which it may not 
be. In fact, it doesn't even include costs for burying, the toxic 
chemicals' victims! 


The real costs of manufacturing, transporting, storing, 
and using these dreadful humanmade chemicals are enormous, far 
outweighting the supposed benefits. And if any one is to bear 
these costs, let it be the people manufacturing these toxic 
chemicals, profitting from their sale, perputrating their use, 
and not the innocent victims and the vulnerable environment! 


Not everything that we humans have learned to do to our 
environments has necessarily benefitted humankind Ore echne 
environment. So we may ask, what does toxic air do to us and our 
environment? Smoke, even from relatively clean sources, is known 
to be harmful to humans and animals. Most Native American tribes 
who lived in enclosed dwellings (hogans, tipis and lodges), 
depending on the warmth ot fires to help them survive, had lung 
problems. Lung diseases were believed to be one of the primary 
causes of death at relatively young ages for these people. This 
was not smoke laced with chemicals but just smoke from naturally 
occuring combustible materials like wood and dung. 


Since the introduction of cigarettes, cigars and pipes 
into widespread use, the damage to lungs and other tissues of the 
body have been made increasingly evident. Now, it is known that, 
not only the people doing the actual smoking, but also the people 
in the immediate airshed suffer, almost equally! How many 
cigarettes is one slash pile equal to, we wonder? At least with 
cigarettes, cigars and pipes we have the choice of whether to 
take up this suicidal habit in the first place. Fortunately now, 
our rights as breathers are being protected from the smoker's 
smoke. But what about our rights as breathers with regard to 
Forest Service's smoke? 


Amazingly enough, it is now known that humans can 
extract nitrogen from the air and make protein from it. But only 
from clean air, the kind one can usally find in the forest and in 
the high mountains away from human pollution. If that seems too 
shocking, at least remember that plants too also need air - clean 
air. Plants exchange gases with the air in the process of 
photosynthesis during the day in the presence of sunlight. If 
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the air is very dirty with toxic chemicals, smoke, or particulate 
matter, the plant tissues are greatly hampered. Reduced 
Ssuniigqnte, during periods of . smoke intrusion, reduces 
photosynthesis and correspondingly reduces growth. Plants which 
are additionally hampered or damaged by toxic or acid rain not 
only suffer stunted growth but also are more susceptible to 
disease and insect damage. It has been shown that gypsy moths 
prefer pollution damaged tree foliage over undamaged foliage. 
Blights attacking many different crops are spreading, currently, 
through our poorly ventilated valleys (as, for example, through 
the Williamette valley, a very poorly ventilated valley, indeed). 
Blight always takes the weakest plants first, but with the poor 
agricultural and forest practices, this may mean whole orchards, 
whole tree stands or whole fields! Creatures and organisms like 
gypsy moths, deer and. blights are actually the best forest and 
crop managers we have, always taking the weakest, most 
unprotected plants first, thus selecting for the strongest plants 
and the most protective ecosystems. What humankind has to 
realize is that we are the ones who made the plants weak in the 
first place! With our chemicals, our smoke, our burning, our 
pollution, our over cultivation and with our monocropping, we 
have disturbed the balance, leaving the plants weak and 
unprotected. There are many lessons here for us. Lessons we 
must learn if we and the Earth are to survive. Nature strives to 
never leave ground bare. Nature never destroys organic matter, 
she only recycles it. Nature never monocrops! 


And how does our system ot agriculture and torestry 
fare?’ Not too well, we observe. Stunted plants often do not 
Mature properly and sometimes do not reproduce successfully. 
And they surely make poor crops for harvest, often maturing too 
late in the season, L fatee aes. So now the smoke and chemicals 
are damaging our food supply and our timber supply as well as 
our air, water and our bodies. 


Smog, smoke and chemicals in the air affect our sense 
of well-being. The loss of the view of the beautiful landscapes 
and vistas around us is enough to truely depress anyone! But 
addedeto this, the additional nightmare “of “knowing ~ that: the 
intense heat of the fires intentionally set by the Forest Service 
Ore the: vsunlight  i{tself..can (transform these already toxic 
chemicals into even more toxic forms, is overwhelmingly 
frightening. Add to this the knowledge that there is a direct 
correlation between suicide and crime rates, and high levels of 
pollution. 


What of the victims of previous exposure to these toxic 
chemicals and toxic smoke who were exposed while living on their 
own private land nearby (downwind or downstream from National 
Forest, BLM or private timber company land). With their lungs, 
livers, kidneys, immune systems, nervous systems and other vital 
systems damaged by these chemicals (many times in irreversible 
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ways), they must for sake of saving their lives, avoid all future 
exposure. How is that possible with the Forest Service, BLM, 
private timber companies, and most of agriculture all spraying 
like crazy? Who gave any of these people doing the spraying the 
right to endanger anyone else's health or life in the first 
place? As directed by knowledgeable toxicologists and doctors, 
these spray sensative people (made spray sensative by previous 
nonconsentual exposure) must avoid chemicals in their food, in 
their water, in their air wherever they may be. in their homes, 
cars, places of work (if they are even able to work, which in 
Many cases they are not), in their soaps, shampoos, clothes and 
on and on. It is doubtful that they could safely travel anywhere 
without risking exposure to additional chemical insult, so they 
are often homebound. Most often they have to seek a place to 
live in the country away from the high levels of all types of 
pollution on eches-crties:. They have to get as far away from 
sources of sprays as possible. They avoid places where chemical 
agriculture is practiced. Industrial activities and mills also 
have to be avoided by chemically sensative people. So what then 
is left to them? For the past few years, thanks to a lawsuit 
brought against the U.S. Forest Service and the BLM by the 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives for Pesticides (NCAP), 
spraying was temporarily halted in millions of acres in the 
northwest. Although the United States Constitution and basic 
human rights quarantee us the right to live anywhere we wish 
within the boundaries of U.S.A. somehow the rights of people who 
have been victimized by chemical mania are denied. 


Chemically sensative people suffer from individual 
exposure incidents that they may be able to recollect, as well as 
from exposures more suttle yet accumulatively just as damaging. 
And the synergistic effects of the chemicals take their toll as 
well, eventhough they are harder to figure out and therefore 
Haid er aaCOmmGlaceT. Since many chemically caused cancers take 
anywhere from 5-20 years to develope to the point where they may 
be detected, chemically sensitive people live with the ever 
present, realitic fear of cancer, a known outcome of exposure to 
some of these herbicides and other pesticides. 


People already damaged by toxic chemicals, or suffering 
from cancer, allergies or asthma are advised by doctors to avoid 
any chemicals in their _ food, thus they depend on certified 
organically grown foods. Often they grow their own food to be as 
Ceztaimeeasee possible: sof thescrop'’s’ purity.) Tosdestroy their 
source of clean food or to destroy the purity of their land, 
water and air, with which they are attempting to provide for 
themselves, is something akin to murder. Deforming an unborn 
child with toxic chemicals is a cruel and criminal act. 
Poisoning a baby in the womb is murder! Nothing less! 


Don't these people also have the right to enjoy 
Campgrounds, lakes, beaches and all "public" facilities including 
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public roads without felar of exposure to deadly chemicals? Or 
did they somehow have those rights taken from them too just like 
theizs health? Aren't they entitled to participate in 
governmental processes open to the "public" without having to 
risk their lives by just being in a public building that may have 
been sprayed for termites, cockroaches and ants? Shouldn't they 
be able to walk up to the public building without suffering 
exposure to toxic herbicides which have been applied to the 
grounds around the "public" building. Can they be excluded 
from "public" concern simply because someone trespassed with 
toxic chemicals into their bodies and robbed them of their 
health? 


The people working With) sthesstoxice. fores caamand 
agricultural chemicals and with the smoke from forest and farm 
operations are not the only ones damaged. We were amazed by the 
DEIS risk indexes listed in the Summary, page 18 which showed 
that the Forest Service recognized that the risk was also there 
for the public. But we were horrified that the DEIS implied that 
this is acceptable. The people who make up the "general public" 
have not given their explicit consent to these risks! We are 
totally amazed at the statement on that page - "Twe groups-- 
forest workers and the public--face exposure to herbicides and 
fire smoke, (see Figure S-5). Worker exposures are far greater 
in quantity and duration for both herbicides and smoke, which is 
why these risks (as a group) are roughly equivalent to the risk 
to the rest of those affected (the general public)". What on 
earth could this possibly mean? I£ the general public is exposed 
as much as the person working for the Forest Service in the 
woods, in the thick of the sprays and the smoke, and therefore 
having the same risk index, can the general public draw pay 
appropriate for that risk category from the Forest Service? I£ 
we can not derive the same pay, the benefits, the health 
insurance and life insurance from our having to take the same 
risks riqht alonq with the workers employed by the Forest 
Service, are we then the slaves and hostages of the United States 
Forest Service? 


Are the fish in the streams, rivers and lakes your 
charges’ also, COMO. Om Dr SOneirame im the Forest Service's 
experimental waters? Oreeiswethe eroxests Service “supposed eto 
PrLOcecue thengetrone alle harmeerecognizing Ss theicveagplace™ inethe 
ecosystem? Are the deer, the bears, the cougars, raccoons and 
squirrels: ther) Forestysservicets  tosqghold: )hostage .ins.a toxic 
chemical warzone? Or were the foresters supposed to show 
compassion for fellow creatures on this planet? Are the salmon 
berries, salal and blackberries all evil plants to be destroyed 
by chemical torture and fiery death? Or was it a terrible 
mistake, a case of bad labels, mistaken identity? 


Where are these issues in the Forest Service's equation 
of cost/benefit equations? Where are the human victims and their 
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losses in the equations? Are they all swept under the 
"unavoidable adverse effects" rug? If you dare to include the 
real cost of damages to human stealth, human life, animal 
suffering, plants losses and all the many other environmental 
damages, how cost effective would herbicides, other etoxic 
chemicals and intentional burning be? 


Can we allow management of one resource to be done in 
such a way as to destroy other equally valuable resource such as 
human health, human life, wildlife, plant and animal diversity, 
genetic integrity, clean air, pure water, safe food, anda 
sustainable, liveable envirnonment? 


The way to know how to best manage a irreplaceable 
resource like a true old growth forest, without destroying every 
other ecosystem, is to spend a week or two in one. Don't bother 
taking extras or luxuries. Just go with the basics. Spend real 
time listening, watching, smelling, tasting and feeling 
everything you can. Soak it up. Immerse yourself in the reality 
of this intricate ecosytem. Learn all you can but remember it 
with your heart as well as your mind. 


Oney OUmEWayn back = LOMUCiV TL TZatl Ones COplate salrecent 


clearcut. Viewoua —recent-'siash™ burn. “fren visit» a released 
conifer stand. Allow yourself to feel the difference with your 
heart. Thien pe siyOUndanec mV Si cla sOSDicaleee erry to Cconsolelsthe 


moenereand= the rather of a “stillborn child’ or of a deformed 
child. Visit a person dying of lung cancer or liver cancer ora 
child with leukemia. These are the real life consequences of the 
chemicals and of the smoke. You will never be the same. And we 
doubt that you will ever make the same mistakes in judgement 
again. 


Manyoot us have chosen a life dedicated to responsible 
Stewarasiip of etie kartn. “This requires carefull ‘thought using ’a 


wholistic perspective. We choose to "live simply so others may 
Ssumply sive’. ~Wetzry. to walk gently on the “Earth “as ‘the Native 
Americans did. They were successfull at using their resources 


without abusing them. We wish to imitate them, and other wise 
Earth stewards, so that we too may have resources in the future. 

What natural processes have accomplished over millions of years, 
betore humankind impacted the environment in a negative way, 
provide us with guidance. Nature is our inspiration and our path. 
We choose to farm without chemicals, to raise woodlots without 
chemicals and to raise animals, if we desire them, without 


chemicals. We live our own lives with as few humanmade 
substances that miqht be potentially toxic as possible. We are 
always looking for the most ecologically and environmentally 
sound alternative solutions to problems. With the human 


Capacity for creative thought being as well developed as she, SGI, 
we have faith that good solutions are just as possible as the 
potentially destructive Souucronsaaan all aspects of life 
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currently in use. 


As environmentalists, we ,are dedicated to preserving 
the Earth for all beings. We hope that the people making the 
decisions for future Forest Service practices will know that we 
are trying to protect you and your children and your 
grandchildren just as we are trying to protect our own. We hope 
your grandchildren will have an old growth forest to camp in. We 
hope they will be able to know the thrill of seeing a great blue 
whale. We would like you to know we wish you and your families 
no harm just as we wish the Earth no harm. 


About Residents of Oregon Against Deadly Sprays 


Residents of Oregon Against Deadly Sprays, formed in 
1987, is a fast-growing group of people who are dedicated to 
replacing environmentally destructive practices with 
environmentally sound solutions. 


RiO]A.DES. Se doing, ,educational works) tot informers 
public of the threats to peoples' health and to peoples' lives 


posed by humanmade chemicals and by smoke. We are also doing 
research on environmentally sound solutions to problems currently 
being solved with applications ot chemicals and). ox) Swiith 


applications of prescribed burning. 


Our group is doing leqal research into matters of 
peoples' right to know and of peoples’ right of choice. We are 
quite able and willing to take legal action, if necessary, to 
stop environmentally destructive practices. However, we would 
preter that decision makers would use sound judgement in making 
their rules, rather than relying on legal persuasion to be their 
conscience and guide. 


We wish to work with the decision makers cooperatively 
and in £zriendship. Please feel free to ask us any further 
questions you may have. 


Please address communications to: 


Jan Wroncy 
RO re Aten Dieta 
PositeOt tices Boxm 1:01 
Eugene, Oregon 97440 


About the Author of This Position Statement 


In 1976, I received a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Biology from the University of Oregon. In the following two and 
one half years, I completed most of my graduate work toward a 
Masters in Native American Studies under the guidance of Dr. 
Barre Toelken. When I was pregnant with my son, I decided that 
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he was my most important goal and took a leave of absence from my 
graduate program, with no regrets. During the 1960's, I worked 
with Dr. T. J. Chow at Scripp's Institute of Oceanography at La 
Jolla, California on lead pollution research. Laters” with Dr. 
Gordon Goles at the Volcanology Center at the University of 
Oregon, I assisted with the preparations to analyze the lunar 
samples. While doing my graduate studies, I worked with Dr. 
George Carroll as a research associate during the research of the 
Old Growth Douglas Fir Canopy Ecosystem. 


My visits to the Andrew's Experimental Forest in Blue 
River, Oregon combined with years of biology and Native American 
studies taught me a different way of looking at problems and gave 
me insight into more wholisitic solutions which are more in tune 
with Nature. 


After personally witnessing samples which had been 
brought back from the moon, I became certain that humans, who 
were capable of going to the moon and back, were surely capable 
of solving less complicated problems here on Earth! 


I knew, also, that solutions had to be sought soon, for 
the destruction of Earth's ecosystems and Earth's environment was 
escalating at an alarming rate. 


After farming organically for 21 years (in fact, I have 
never farmed any other way!), I was sure that environmentally 
sound solutions for agricultural problems were not only possible, 
but vital to our survival. 


AS a victim of numerous nonconcentual exposures to 
toxic herbicides and to other toxic pesticides, I have become 
well versed in the destructive capabilities of these chemicals on 
human health and life. A toxicologist, here in Oregon, diagnosed 
me as a chemically senstive person and advised me to never again 
allow myself to be exposed to chemicals! I was directed to eat 
only organically grown, chemical free foods and to make my own 
personal living space as pure as possible. Other doctors who are 
trying to help me recover from the damage done by these previous, 
nonconcentual exposures, have indicated that my liver may never 
function correctly again. I already had made certain choices in 
my life, having decided long ago to not smoke tobacco, to not 
GQrink alconol, to not smoke dope, to not do drugs and ‘to not even 
use any over-the-counter or prescription drugs, if at all 
possible. Regardless of my attempt to live a healthy, unpolluted 
life, others saw fit to take my choices away from me. I have 
dedicated what ever is left of my life to the protection of my 
family and of the Earth from these toxic humanmade substances. 


Yours in friendship, 


re Cisne 
an Wroncy 
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BO. Box 1026 Roseburg, OR 97470 


January 20, 1988 


James Torrence, Regional Forester 
USDA Forest Service 

Ps 7OG4B0x13623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Re: Vegetation Management Plan 
Dear Mr Torrence: 


The Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce has taken an active role during 
the development of the vegetation management draft environmental impact 
statement. We responded to many of the requests for participation 
prior to release of the draft. 


The Chamber has placed a high priority on this issue because the Rose- 
burg/Douglas County area is heavily dependent upon the forest products 
industry for its very survival. According to the Oregon Employment 
Division, this industry directly provides 9,850 jobs, which account for 
31% of the total workforce of Douglas County. The indirect employment 
created by the forest products industry is obviously substantial. 


The Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce represents over 465 business and 
professional firms located in central Douglas County. Our members employ 
an estimated 10,000 county residents and cover a broad cross-section of 
Our total local economy. 


We are concerned about vegetation management and other issues which 
affect the immediate and long term output of our national forests. As 
stated in previous correspondence, we are very concerned about the 
economics of forest management and the environment. We also believe 
that the level of hazard for herbicides is acceptable if used according 
to.the directions and precautions provided by the manufacturer and 
approved by the EPA. We believe that burning is an important tool for 
forest management and is essential for hazard reduction as well as for 
preparing soil for new crops. 


The federal lands in our area are already subject to substantial manage- 
ment restrictions as a result of wilderness areas and the national forest 
planning process, including proposals for set-asides such as the spotted 
Owl. With these land use restrictions in place or pending, it is 
essential that the remaining lands be managed intensively with all tools 
including herbicides and burning. 


After an initial review of the vegetation management plan draft, our 
Agriculture/Natural Resources Committee found that: 


1. The potential impact of this document goes well beyond national 
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James Torrence, USDA Forest Service 
January 20, 1988 
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forest land Management and long term,timber supply. It will have 
significant long term effects on private forest lands and in 
agriculture and horticulture as well. Our agricultural resources 
in Douglas County provide nearly 1,000 jobs during the annual 
seasonal peak, and estimates by the Oregon State University Exten- 
Slon Service indicate over $36 million in revenues were received 
by Douglas County farmers and growers during 1985. 


2. As currently written, the draft appears to be practically unworkable 
with any of the alternatives because several aspects of implementa- 
tion included in the draft, yet independent of the alternatives, are 
so restrictive. 


3. If "last resort" language is included in the final EIS and the 
resulting record of decision, relative to the use of herbicides or 
any other tool, it could set the stage for a new "worst case anal- 
ysis" battle. 


These findings, and the following more detailed comments and proposals 
constitute the results of the complete analysis by the Agriculture/ 
Natural Resources Committee. These findings were initially adopted on 
December 3, 1987, and approved with revisions on January 7, 1988 by the 
committee. 


The policy statement and this letter were adopted as the official Rose- 
burg Area Chamber of Commerce position at our Board meeting held January 
19, 1988, by majority vote. 


The Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce supports a "B Plus" modification of 
alternatives by Oregonians for Food and Shelter for vegetation management 
in our national forests, as this proposed modification of Alternative B 
will emphasize preventive management while allowing use of the most 
appropriate tool for treatment of site-specific problems. 


The "B Plus" enhancement will provide forest service professionals the 
flexibility needed to assure a stable, long term timber supply, while 
enabling effective rights-of-way maintenance, range improvements and 
noxious weed control in a manner which responsibly protects the public 
health, worker safety and the environment. 


Implementation of the "B Plus" alternative will meet all reasonable 
public concerns, and do so in an economically feasible manner. 


The Chamber cannot support any current or future alternative which will 
reduce jobs, reduce revenues to counties for schools and other local 
government services, reduce family incomes, or decrease long term timber 
production for our region. 


The alternative chosen should incorporate mitigation measures, such as 
site-specific diagnosis and analysis, to ensure that all relevant data 
and information are considered. 


We believe the environmental impact statement must provide a workable 
vegetation management program with adequate flexibility to deal WiEtretine 
tremendous differences in each of the 19 national forests. We are 
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concerned that too many assumptions are being Made based upon a theor- 
etical "average forest" which cancels out the individual extremes that 
exist in reality. 


We disagree with the major concept of basing a technical forestry pro- 
gram on weak, subjective data -- public perception of herbicide risks 
and a qualitative risk assessment. This is contrary to other forest 
service regions and the data base required by law to register a pesticic 
with the United States Environmental Protection Agency. 


Forest acres which have been set aside for timber production should be 
managed for growth enhancement as well as seedling survival. Promoting 
growth enhancement will help ensure a reliable and adequate future 
timber supply from a shrinking production land base. 


It is unacceptable to predetermine that herbicides or any other viable 
vegetation management tool be used as a "last option” only -- regardless 
of cost, effectiveness, safety, environmental impact or risks associatec 
with the other options. The best method or tool should be used, and its 
use should be based on site-specific data and be evaluated by the same 
criteria or standards. 


Following you will-find a number of specific points with regard to 
various portions of the draft EIS which are referenced for your conven- 
ience. 


Again, the Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce urges the decision makers 
this process to consider the economic impacts on our citizens and their 
families, neighbors, businesses, industries and the entire region. 


We ask that you consider Alternative B, with modifications, the ultimat 
preferred alternative. 


The actual risks of the chemical exposure with herbicides and 
Other tools should be quantified, rather than expressed in relative 
qualitative indexes. (Page summary-20) 


An objective analysis of exposure is needed for all of the tools, 
for example the exposure of chainsaw operators to exhaust fumes, 
or the risk of physical injury in the aerial application of herbi- 
cides. All tools should be compared on the same basis, to the 
extent that information is available. 


There is concern about the validity of the information in the draft 
given the ratio of herbicides to fire; given their relative costs, 
and the ratio of overall vegetation management on the east side 
versus the west side; given the relative levels of forest produc- 
tivity on the east side versus the west side. These ratios make 
little sense. We believe a considerably more thorough technical an 
ysis is needed in the final vegetation management EIS than occurs 
here. 


Comparing the risks between alternatives by evaluating the number o 
acres treated (Page II-25) is overly simplistic. Similarly, 


comparing the environmental impact of the alternatives by evaluatin 
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the number of acres treated (Page IV-22) is overly simplistic. 
We would like to see improved characterization, and where possible, 
quantification of the risks and environmental impacts. 


The herbicide mitigation measures as written go well beyond the 
realm of reason and well into the realm of unworkability. As writter 
we believe that these measures will make herbicide spraying, partic- 
ularly aerial application, impossible, regardless of the alternative 
chosen. These measures need to be modified. 


It is sufficient to notify adjacent landowners prior to spraying, 
and to only notify others (and then, only those that can reasonably 
be expected to be affected) if a spill or other accident occurs. 
(Page II-81, #1) 


Areas for mixing herbicides (Page II-82, #5) are overly restrictive. 

These areas should be located a reasonably safe distance from surface 
waters. Mixing should occur in areas where risk of groundwater conte 
ination is low, rather than "will not...result in groundwater contam- 
ination." It is not possible to locate an operation anywhere in the 

Umpqua National Forest, for example, and be outside of an irrigation 

Supply watershed. 


The buffer restrictions (Page II-82, #7) are overly restrictive. We 
strongly recommend examining the buffers worked out for the new Oregc 
Forest Practices Act. These buffers were designed with considerable 
input from the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife, and take into 
account the needs of the various resources and safety margins for 
spray getting into the water. They are several times less restricti: 
than the proposed forest service buffers in the DEIS. 


Table III-7 (Page III-48) is highly unbalanced, perhaps because the 
numbers are based upon the public's view of perceived risk and 
ignorance about operations, rather than real risks. The helicopter 
spraying operation with 20-25 workers can hardly be done for an 
average of $56.00 per acre. (Page E-6) 


It would appear that a water monitor, two flaggers (only if there is 
spraying adjacent to a road in the spray area), one general Support 
person who also serves as a radio technician, and one inspector who 
uses spray detection cards to document coverage, if necessary, is 
all that would be required. Additional personnal should only be use 
as the specific job would dictate. 


With regard to rights-of-way spraying, water monitoring and a guide 
or flagger may be appropriate in certain circumstances. 


Handpiling of slash and other manual programs are very expensive. 
Where reasonable alternatives exist these should be used. 


The Roseburg Area Chamber of Commerce wholeheartedly supports the "Orego: 
Comeback." We believe an effective vegetation management program, with 
all tools readily available for use in treating competing vegetation, 
both for seedling survival and seedling growth enhancement, is the best 
way to assure adequate timber supply for future generations. 
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We also believe that tourism in Douglas County will not be affected by 
a full scale vegetation management program, as in the "B Plus" modified 


alternative. 


We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the vegetation management 
draft environmental impact statement. We congratulate you for your 
efforts to gather testimony throughout the draft preparation process. 
We hope that you will incorporate our comments and recommendations into 
the final environmental impact statement and the record of decision. 


Sincerely, 


VW My 
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cc Senator Mark O. Hatfield 


Senator Bob 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 


Packwood 
Peter DeFazio 
Bob -Smith 
Denny Smith 
Ron Wyden 

Les AuCoin 


Governor Neil Goldschmidt 

State Senator John Kitzhaber 

State Representative Verner Anderson 
State Representative Bill Markham 
Selected Oregon Chambers of Commerce 
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P.O. BOX 1088 - ROSEBURG, OREGON 97470 - PHONE (503) 679-3311 - TELEX 151-059 


February 5, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific NW Region 

PO. +BOxa3623 

Portland, OR 97208 

Dear Gary: 

We have just completed reviewing the draft Environmental Impact 
Statement for Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation in the 
Pacific Northwest Region, and offer the following comments based 


On our review and our background in management of forest lands in 


this area. 


We are primarily a timberland owner and manage our ownership of 
over 800,000 acres for timber and other land resources. Much of 
our acquired ownership had previously been logged by other 
owners, and we have been able to put most of these lands back 
into production of a timberland resource. In managing our land, 
we have had to effectively use all available techniques because 
of the diverse land forms and varying vegetation. Our experience 
readily proved that no one technique was totally successful on a 
general basis to bring land back into production or to maintain 


desirable tree growth free of unwanted competition. 
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The forest Service Statement, as written, is exceedingly general 
in its approach to evaluating the problem of controlling unwanted 
vegetation and allocating the impact of the alternatives within a 
specific dependent area. An early example of the general 

approach, is the statement on Page 1-2 of the introduction, 
"Brushy plants compete with Douglas Fir seedlings in some parts 
of the Coast Range; grasses and forbs compete with conifer 
seedlings on the East side." As practicing land managers, we 
know that there are a lot of overlapping situations between the 
wide geographic range on which specific applications have to be 


made for either or both grass and brush. 


Page 1-10 of the statement outlines a statement of Costs & 
Benefits. The costs of each alternative should also be equated 
against results of the activity. Effectiveness must be weighed 
against attaining the biological potential of the land, not 


holding a status quo of the natural vegetative progression. 


Chapter II - The Alternatives - All of the alternatives are based 
on a very broad, general vegetative and landform mix. None of 
the alternatives really show their impact on a human physical 
community. We know that portions of Washington State are much 
different in vegetation, landform, and climate than portions of 


Southern Oregon. Perhaps Alternative "B" would come close in 


Roseburg Resources 
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aiding to achieve the biological potential of the land in 
Washington and "G", which is indicated to be the most aggressive, 
will fall short, by our experience, of controlling the unwanted 


vegetation in Southern Oregon. 


As spelled out on Pages 11-22 & 23, the indicated effectiveness 
of techniques really tell what results they hope to attain, and 
we make the following comments on these with the following 


pictures and narration. 





Photo #1 shows a distant view of a variance in vegetation 
control. To the left is public ownership and to the Tonite Ls 
industrial ownership. The total area was burned by wildfire in 


Oo It was logged and planted to conifers. The public area 
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was treated to control grass competition and then there was a 
herbicide ban imposed on public lands. The industrial area was 
treated to control grass and then had one treatment to control 
brush. Eventually some species sprouted and a certain amount of 
brush exists but this area has a viable stand of conifers 


growing. 





Picture #2 shows a closer look at the two ownerships. A few 
trees exist on the public ownership, but most of the area is 
dominated by brush and most of the conifers have been destroyed 


by rodents. 
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Photo #3 - One of many wood rat nests within the brushy area on 
public ownership. From our experience, we know that it will be 


Vervedct@riculteand costiyito put this area back»into production. 
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Picture #4 shows a close up of the area on industrial land which 
has received one treatment to control brush. As the photo shows, 
a certain amount of brush and grass still exist. There is a lot 
of wildlife cover and food present and considerable signs of 
wildlife use in this sprayed area. 

te Human Health - All alternatives predicate the health issue 
based on perceived risks. There is much solid scientific 
knowledge determining actual risks of the chemicals to be used. 
The major issue not evaluated, but mitigating the risks is the 
distance from human populations on which the treatments are 


normally made. The number of people the government involves in 


Roseburg Resources 
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the actual application appears overly numerous compared to 
normal industry applications. This, of course, increases the 
chance of exposure of the individuals. 

Ze Public Participation - We believe it is necessary to 
inform the public on public projects but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to do a good job of educating so that you are dealing 
with an informed public. 

oye Social and Economic Effects - All of the alternatives 
show a negative effect. Perhaps this is true if you only state 
the benefits of increasing the stocking on marginal lands. We 
do not see where you show any benefit through release of 
desirable conifers which, by Forest Service estimates, is up to 
18% increase of conifer growth on some forests and where you may 
Tose up colo years in your rotation. These are very positive 
social and economic benefits, especially in SW Oregon forests 
Where =urusn competition- 1s very ‘critical. Loss of volume 
production over the whole region appears insignificant, but we 
assure you on some forests it will be very substantial. The fall 
down in growth added to the reduction of manageable acres because 
of other constraints in the Forest Management Plans will have a 
compounding effect on volume losses. 

4. Cost/Benefit Analysis - A true cost/benefit analysis can 
not be made if all factors are not considered, i.e., potential 
growth increases, economic applications, emphasis on better sites 


not only on marginal lands. 
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5. Environmental Effects - We are unsure, but it appears 
that if you use methods to increase growth, you will increase 
biomass on a predicted rotation instead of a decrease. 

From all of the rules, regulations imposed and proposed, it is 
evident that current conditions of air quality will not be 
allowed to prevail. We are now required to modify our slash 
disposal by burning to certain seasonal periods because of 
recreational concerns. With population centers increasing, 
burning is apt to be further limited because of possible smoke 
intrusions and greater reliance will have to be put on other 
vegetation control measures. The inclusion of additional areas 
of visibility protection because of the designations of 
additional wilderness areas will also have a substantial impact 
on the ability to burn. We believe your predicted use of fire in 
vegetation management is overstated for the next decade, and you 
must recognize that more reliance must be placed on the 
effective use of herbicides. 

6. Effectiveness of Techniques - Your stated effectiveness 
within your most aggressive alternative appears very minimal and 
it leads us to believe this alternative is not very aggressive. 
Perhaps you need to develop this alternative more fully or add an 
alternative showing biological potential based on scientific 
findings such as those developed by Oregon State University 


through their vegetation research programs such as Forestry 
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Intensified Research - FIR. We have found that even if 
seedlings are established, they can be lost later because of 
brush invasion with its protection of wildlife and predatory 
animals which, in turn, destroy the trees, i.e., wood rats, 
porcupines and rabbits. 

Win Interagency Coordination - Viewed as necessary for 


public projects. 


In general, the plan is written to respond to the needs of an 
excessively large geographic area with too much variation in 
vegetation and vegetational needs. The impact of such broad 
coverage tends to gloss over many of the local problems and 
community needs. As mentioned earlier, certain communities are 
very dependent on the Forest Service Timber Resource and this 
should be recognized in a plan such as this. An unnecessary loss 
of any jobs in a resource-based community has a detrimental, 
multiplying effect on the people of the community. 
Thank you for the opportunity to discuss your plan. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROSEBURG RESOURCES CO. 


Leonard Gondek 
Chief Forester 


LG:gb 
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Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetatian Mgmt Greup Leader 
USDA Farest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

I alia Steed (SKevers) 

Fa Covanty Let tn ieee heme tes 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Thank you for the appertunity tao review "Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetatian", the DEIS fer the Pacific Nerthwest 
Region. As a forestry representative for E.1. Du Fant de Nemcaurs 
&% Cae,» Incs I work with timber cempanies and land cwners in the 
Facific Northwest, many of wham are dependent ta varying degrees 
en the Natienal Forest system. 


I strongly urge your suppart of Alternative EH. It appears 
this alternative best allaws the Ferest Service ta achieve their 
objectives in a timely, cast effective manner. 


A large portian ef the decument deals with risk. Fercesived 
risk can be as important as actual risk ta the public. 
Therefore, an attempt to educate with regard ta herbicides and 
their characteristics might be helpful. Chapter 2 pages 25-a 
lumps the risks of smake with thase af herbicides. The different 
levels af risk among herbicides is significant in itself and 
makes any kind cf quantitative judgement as a group difficult. 
But te rate risk for each alternative by cambining smeke with 
herbicides may be quite misleading. Obvicuslys risk is extremely 
difficult te quantify, but without same kind of methed (Cather 
than "...estimating the tatal number af acres that would be 
treated either by herbicides er fire in any alternative...") ta 
put these risks in somewhat tangible terms, the risk evaluatians 
mean very little. 


The effectiveness cf varicus treatments versus herbicide 
treatments appears threughout the DEIS. In many cases,s yield 
reductions and decreases in Survival and conifer vigaer are shawn 
te be quite miner. AS an example, Table A-i cn page A-35 af the 
Appendices. These references all lack the campenent ef cast. 
Current research consistently demonstrates the lasses in yield 
due to vegetative competition. While it is passible tea 
Significantly reduce competition by naon-herbicide means; it is 


Ca ctl cell ed A edo ee ole te el 


Seaman/Du Pont 


eften Gest pramibitives manpewer impessiole, ar bath. Multiosle 

entries an the same site and their aoses must alea be compared tc 

a Single herbicide application. The growing Backlicag during a 

peried af ne herbicide uss suggests problems in manocwer and/er 
Len these go als. tay be 





Dudget requirements ta accampl: 
peesitile ts achieve desired yi 
prohibitive, reduced yields wi 


Leaking at tre same issue fram anather angle, fab le hl—o 
estimates a very miner increase in annual budget far alternative 
A (ne herbicides) versus B. Dees this take intca account the past 
histary ef effectiveness af alternative control measures and ths 
number caf entries required ta achieve yield geals? Alternativ: 
euch aS grazing may be practical in seme situations but nat in 
ethers. An alternative such as insect bicalegical central may be 
useful in a very specific instance but is net-likely ta be 
practical far the averall solution. Mere "teals" are needed. 


tik 
li 


Some pertien af the herbicide use informations metheds af 
application, and resulting "Mitigation Measures" appear ta be 
based on cutdated infarmatian. Several chemical manufacturing 
campanies are active in the research and develapment caf new 
chemistry, new formulations, and new application techniques te 
better address teoday"s issues. AS an SxHample, several new 
develcepments with hexazinoene have increased its flexipility far 
Ffarestry and rang® use. A granular form, "Praoncane" granular 
herbicide, may be applied by hand (beily-grinders)s ground 
eguioments, er helicepter (suspended bucket). Reduced drift 
petential and increased preductian rates as well as worker safety 
are all important cansideratians. "Yelpar" ULW nherbicice is the 
newest form af hexazinone. It 18 currently registered east af 
the Recky Meuntains and nearing registratian in the west. Hignly 
developed applicatian equipment enables anly 2.7-4 paunds ai 
granule preduct ta be applied per acre by air. Further gai: 
reduced drift patential, increased preductian and worker sat 
and reduced suppert crew needs make 16 an ideal fit Tar wes 
Ffarestry. iVetoag?. herbicide may be applied with a soatgu 
the sail for the cantroal af certain brush and hardwocds. © 
and ease ef application as well as high preductian rates ma 
this technigue a valuable taal. It shauld be particuiariy 
beneficial fer Rangeland/Juniper Management. Field trials are 
ecUrrently tm place fer this use. 





New develcagoments continue ta make herbicide applicatians 
safer and mere cast effective for use in Farestry and coat 1 
is impertant ta cansider these benefits when defining mitigatian 
measures. Neat all herbicides will react the same under a given 
Set of circumstances. New technolagy is specifically addressing 
the curremt issues of concern and herbicide use shauld be 
considered in this light. 

T would like ta make a few comments regarding references ta 
same of the Du Font Campany products in the DEIS. Under 
"Hexazinane” an page C-9, trade names for forestry use now 
tmcluide “VYelopar", "“VYelpar" L, "Velpar” ULW, and "Pronone". Use 
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rates (C-10) are tyoically 1-3 lbs AI. (met acid equivaler 
acre. Apolicatien metheds inciude aerials ground equipmert, 
ers, and speteuns. Under "TARGET VEGETATION", canifer 
Se aver several conifer species eee a ponderasa 2 





relea mes 
douglas firs white fir and red firs ameng others) is table 
R cele 


S i 
mMen pr @. Only certain species shauld be aveided. 


=e ree re A 

Page C-17 makes orice wee tc "Qust" herbicide. "Ouest" is 
registered far Canifer Site Freparation and Release in Cregsn and 
Washingten. Page II-79 refers tao herbicides being censidered far 
use. Diuren is the active ingredient in "Karmex" herbicide. 
Rremacil is the active ingredient in "Hyvar" xX herbicide. Ard a 


combination af bremacil and diuren make up the active ingradient 
im "Krevar" I~ herbicide. 


Taxitcalagyvissues dealing with Du Fant preducts will be 
addressed under a separate letter 


After reading the DEIS and considering the points discussed 
abeve, I believe Alternative HB is the clear chaice that best 
allcws Forest Service cbjectives ta be met in a safe, timely, and 
cast effective manner 


Agains thank you for the oppartunity ta participate in the 
review precess. 


Sincerely, 
LOY. Wiis J i oe 
aby’ Bh Meibvlida,' 


William S. Seaman 
Forestry Specialist 
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Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA - Forest Service 
Peo. ebOxEC Oe 

Portland, Oregon .97208 


Re: DEIS - vegetation management 


Having reviewed the draft EIS on vegetation management on 
Region 6 forestlands, the Oregon Chapter of the Sierra Club 
recommends the adoption of Alternative D for the following 
reasons. 


First, we believe the ecological and economic integrity of 
the region are indissolubly intertwined and depend over the 
long term on_maintaining the biological diversity of its 
natural resource base. An integrated pest management (IPM) 
strategy is more conducive to maintaining that diversity 
than the traditional spray-and-burn approach, a management 
philosophy predicated on the false belief that monoculture 
is the most productive form of forest management. In fact, 
the Waldsterben, or dying forest phenomenon, in western 
Europe shows this approach to be biologically and economically 
unsupportable over the long term. 


A regime of spraying and slashburning contributes to leaching 
and loss of soil nutrients required not only by merchantable 
tree species but also by other forest flora; it likewise 
upsets the natural balance of the forest ecosystem by 
reducing or eliminating invertebrates and microorganisms 
necessary and beneficial to forest health and productivity. 


Aside from its impacts on long term timber production, it also 
undermines other significant economic values of our region's 
forestlands. Run off of herbicides and pesticides and 
erosion from burned over land are deleterious to freshwater 
and ocean fisheries both commercial and sporting. As regards 
recreation, clearcuts and monoculture tree plantations are 
not what most people seek when pursuing outdoor recreation 
such as hiking, fishing, boating, nature observation, and 
emotional and spiritual renewal in nature. (While there is 
some evidence that clearcutting encourages the rise of 

deer populations, informed hunters say that is no trade-off 
when balanced against the deleterious impacts of traditional 
forest management.) 


.. . To explore, enjoy and preserve the nation’s forests, waters, wildlife, and wilderness... 
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Economic research carried out by USFS (see PNW-359, May 
1986), for example, showed that in five timber dependent 
counties studied in Region 6, sectors other than wood 
products grew faster in all five and the retirement sector 
was economically more significant in three. Add to this the 
fact that the forest products industry is rapidly shrinking 
as a job maker thanks to automated processing and other 
"efficiencies" embraced by that industry. While forest 
products will remain a major sector of the regional economy 
in the foreseeable future, it seems shortsighted if not 
irresponsible to continue management practices which 

deplete and degrade the overall natural resource base. [In 
this light it is clear that the immediate financial benefits 
gained by adhering to traditional spray-and-burn management 
will not compensate for a decline in longterm timber 
productivity as well as adverse impacts on other economic 
values of the forest. 


Of equal concern are the human health issues associated with 
herbicides and slashburning. Herbicides and pesticides 
contaminate drinking water supplies through stream run off. 
By your own admission (Appendix H of the DEIS), the chemical 
agents routinely used in vegetation management are a) known 
to be injurious to human health or b) not proven safe. To 
continue using these agents or other like them in view of 
these data is ethically and environmentally unconscionable. 
USFS should not apply herbicides to watersheds that provide 
drinking water; at the very least, USFS should make sure that 
none of the chemical agents identified as problematic in 
alternative E are used at all in vegetation management on 
the national forests. 


Likewise, slashburning is severely detrimental to air 
quality and should be kept to a bare minimum out of concern 
for human health. Recognizing that periodic wildfires are 
essential to forest and range ecosystem health, we have no 
quarrel with the Region 6 policy of using prescribed burning 
where it will benefit the ecosystem. However, traditional 
slashburning when used to perpetuate a nearly universal 
monoculture form of forest management is unacceptable and 

a deliberate intrusion on air quality that is especially 
harmful to residents of affected areas who suffer from 
temporary or chronic respiratory problems. The DEIS 
acknowledges that burning of activity-generated fuels will 
be less common in the future, and we urge the Forest Service 
to require managers to use other methods where feasible. 


While the DEIS per se represents a major. step forward in 
examining the pesticide/herbicide issue as a whole, both 

it and alternative D contain certain deficiencies which are 
troubling. 


The DEIS glosses over herbicide and pesticide impacts on 
water and wildlife. Proceeding on the assumption that these 


Sierra Club 


agents pose no significant threat to water and wildlife, 

the draft recommends spray buffer zones inadequate to 
protect human life anid wildlife from herbicide contamination. 
In those cases where USFS has determined after careful and 
exhaustive study that herbicides must be used, we recommend 
very strong setback policies from intermittent and 

permanent streams to protect water quality and wide spray 
buffers to protect living beings from herbicide drift. We 
also recommend banning not only dioxin-based chemical 

agents but also agents with dioxin residues. 


Likewise, the definition of "prevention" seems inadequate. 
The draft document appears to define prevention in 
chronological rather than methodological terms. Early 
application of traditional control methods per se is not 
prevention. We encourage the Forest Service to address in 
full the environmental conditions and management decisions 
that create and encourage the growth of unwanted vegetation 
rather than merely deciding at what particular time to 
apply control methods. USFS research has shown, for 
example, that use of selective harvesting instead of 
clearcutting can reduce the sprouting of tan oak. 


As for Alternative D, the management philosophy encapsulated 
therein seems clear; how the measures outlined would be 
PUTBINEO practice ts unot. <Any? FEIS should certainly spell 
out how management would be implemented "on the ground." 
Likewise, the agency and the public alike need to know 

what "using herbicides as a last option" means in practical, 
operational terms. 


It would be wise for the Forest Service to engage in 
rigorous research to address these concerns and to develop 
and implement IPM in deed as well as in name. 


With these reservations in mind we strongly support the 
adoption of Alternative D as the most reasonable and balanced 
approach to vegetation management presented in the DEIS. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on this subject. 


Sincerely, 


Carol Lieberman 
Chair 

Oregon Chapter 
Sierra Club 


ve 
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Teresa Carp 

Pesticides Coordinator 
Oregon Chapter 

Sierra Club 
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Mr. Gary L. Larsen 
Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA Forest Service 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Gary: 


We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) for "Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation." We would like to 
compliment the Vegetation Management Interdisciplinary 
(ID) Team for preparing such an explicit description of 
vegetation management options for Pacific Northwest 
Region lands of the USDA Forest Service. 


The attached comments reflect the views of the 
Vegetation Management Committee of the Oregon Society of 
American Foresters. Members of the Committee include 
Mr. Stephen L. Cafferata, Dr. Kent P. Connaughton, 

Dr. Stephen D. Hobbs, Mr. Robert E. Metzger, Dr. Michael 
Newton, and myself. Collectively, we represent a broad 
array of expertise in silviculture, forest ecology, 
forest vegetation management, forest economics, and 
forest management in general. The attached comments have 
been reviewed and endorsed by the Executive Committee of 
the Oregon Society of American Foresters. The Oregon 
SAF, with approximately 1,600 members, is a regional unit 
of the national Society of American Foresters. 


Society of American 
Foresters 
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Our suggestions on the following attachments encompass seven major 


topics: 


ae 


4, 


An “Integrated Vegetation Management" (IVM) alternative 
should be developed and adopted. The current alternatives 
have been developed to respond to specific issues, and, 
therefore, do not necessarily reflect an optimal solution. 
We believe there is a need to develop an "IVM Alternative" 
that blends the best features of each of the current 
alternatives. It would closely approximate "Alternative B," 
but would be tempered by desirable features found in other 
alternatives. 


We do not believe our suggestion for developing an "IVM 
Alternative" will require much additional work or analysis. 
In fact, we were able to use the precise language and 
concepts already contained in the DEIS to outline what such 
an alternative might look like (see attached proposal). We 
think an "IVM Alternative" will be more workable and 
defensible than any of the existing alternatives. 


An analysis is needed of how well each alternative meets the 
goals. The current alternatives have been constructed to 


respond to issues rather than goals and objectives. Asa 
result, we are uncertain whether they are workable with 
respect to achieving the outputs specified in Forest Plans. 
We believe additional analysis is needed to display these 
consequences and ensure that vegetation management practices 
will, in fact, achieve the goals and objectives for which 
they are intended. 


The risk analysis warrants additional scrutiny. We encourage 
serious consideration be given to comments and suggestions by 


qualified risk analysis experts to correct apparent 
imbalances, imperfections, and misconceptions in the current 
analysis. Moreover, the intense scrutiny given herbicides is 
equally essential for other tools. For example, we believe 
the risk of transporting large numbers of crews to and from 
remote worksites needs to be considered in the analysis for 
techniques requiring large labor forces. 


The impact of various alternatives on budget (cost) 


requirements appears to be inconsistent or uncorrelated in 
the DEIS. The information given at various places in the 


DEIS leads to projections of different cost impacts for any 
given alternative (except B, the reference). Either more 
clarification of cost estimates is needed, or the data need 
to be checked to ensure comparable values throughout the 
document. 
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5 Insufficient information is given to teconstruct or verify 
the economic analysis. Furthermore, the impact on local and 
regional economies appears to have been understated or 
dismissed without adequate consideration. 


We were unable to understand the basis for the economic 
efficiency analysis and the impact analysis. From the 
information in the DEIS, we suspect that the efficiency 
analysis is not consistent with the affected social 
enviornment and may give a distorted view of the desirability 
of the alternatives; the same may be true for the impact 
analysis. 


6. The utility of certain tools described in the DEIS is overly 
optimistic. Our experience indicates that several. of the 


tools have serious limitations with respect to efficacy and 
practicality. In some cases the data base is lacking to 
support widespread use. Consequently, the realization of 
predicted outputs, costs, production rates, safety, and time 
frames may be overly optimistic. 


Ts Information.supporting statements in the DEIS is sometimes 
incomplete or incorrect. This is particularly evident with 
respect to literature citations. As examples, citations for 
Pyne 1982 (p. III-8) and Starkey 1985 (p. IV-66) are missing 
from the References section. The title of the forest 
vegetation management book edited by Walstad and Kuch is 
incorrect on page 23 in the References section. The final 
version of the EIS should be carefully proofed to minimize 
such errors and omissions. 


We trust the aforementioned suggestions and attached material will 
be helpful in developing the final EIS document and providing the basis 
for a defensible decision by the Regional Forester. To this end, we 
would welcome the opportunity to visit with your ID Team about our 
comments. Please contact me at your earliest convenience so we can set 
up a date to meet. 


Sincerely yours, 


poe JLbfF 


JOHN D. WALSTAD, Chair 
Vegetation Management Committee 
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An Analysis is Needed of How Well Each Alternative Meets the Goals 
of Regional and Forest Plans 


Figure II-3 on p. II-22 and 23 in the DEIS shows how the various 
alternatives respond to issues. We believe it is equally important to display 
how each of the alternatives responds to meeting the goals of Regional and 
Forest Plans. After all, that is why vegetation management is done. 


For example, will implementation of Alternative A (or B, C, D, E, F, and G 
for that matter) provide the goods, services, and amenities necessary to meet 
the management goals for any given Forest? At the present time there is no 
analysis in the DEIS document which shows that the various alternatives will 
work well enough to achieve such goals. Statements such as that found on 
p. II-7 (and elsewhere)--"Vegetation management activities will be those 
required to support the production of Forest commodities at a level 
approximating those of the applicable land and resource management plans"--are 
not sufficient to assure that Forest or Regional goals can or will be met by 
any given alternative. Consequently, we are skeptical that Alternatives A, C, 
D, E, and F can be implemented on a scale which will achieve "full timber 
yields" on the one-third of the acres allocated for such purpose as stated in 
Appendix A on p. 2. The achievement of other multiple-use goals for the 
Forests are likewise questionable. 


In light of the tendency for current Forest Plans to withdraw land from the 
timber base (or otherwise reduce timber production) in order to support 
non-timber values, some assurance needs to be provided in the DEIS that 
vegetation management will be applied at a sufficient intensity to offset such 
losses by intensively managing for timber production on the remaining lands. 
Except for Alternatives B and G, we are skeptical that adequate compensation 
WislEOCCUI. 


In short, we believe an analysis needs to be performed showing how each 
alternative (or at least the final one to be selected) stacks up in its ability 
to meet the management goals and objectives of Region 6 Forests. (Indeed, this 
was a recommendation we made in our correspondence to the ID team in February 
1987). Appropriate yardsticks for evaluation would be timber production and 
site productivity, wildlife habitat, water and air quality, recreational 
opportunities, worker and public safety, and compliance with budget and time 
constraints. Where possible, quantitative criteria should be used. 
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Critically Re-Examine the Risk Analysis 


We encourage the Forest Service to critically re-examine the risk analysis 
portion of the DEIS. Although we are not experts in risk analysis, there 
appear to be some imbalances concerning the tredtment of various tools in the 
risk analysis. For example, if herbicides are analyzed from an “accidental- 
worst case" perspective, then other tools should be subjected to similar 
scenarios. Also, there may be toxicological risks associated with manual 
methods (chain saw emissions), mechanical equipment (diesel fumes), and 
biological methods (diseases, pollution) that have not been addressed in the 
DEIS. These risks are real, but are seldom acknowledged, and they warrant some 
discussion and evaluation in the DEIS. In short, all tools should be analyzed 
in equal detail in order to provide an equitable and comprehensive basis for 
decision making. Areas of uncertainty for all tools should be acknowledged in 
compliance with NEPA statutes and CEQ rules. 


Clear distinctions should be drawn between perceived risks and real risks. 
The former are often the result of misunderstanding or misinformation and need 
to be corrected through educational programs. The latter are based on actual 
data and should be the ultimate criteria in decision making. Preparation of 
the final EIS offers an opportunity to enlighten the public rather than further 
cloud the issue. We suggest an educational program for the public on risks be 
included in the final EIS as another "mitigation measure.” 


A fourth table similar to Tables IV-24 through IV-26 showing confidence 
levels for "Worker Exposure from Routine-Realistic Aerial Spraying" would 
provide a useful contrast to backpack spraying. Such information would help a 
decision-maker evaluate the relative expected hazards to workers for the two 
techniques of herbicide application. A statement about the value of wearing 
protective apparel and using careful hygienic practices would also be 
enlightening. The current analysis assumes that none of these precautions is 
followed. 


Treatments or tools should be analyzed for all risks, including those 
associated with scale of use. For example, we suspect that the risks involved 
in transporting large numbers of crews to and from remote worksites, frequently 
in the dark and bad weather, are both real and substantial. They should not be 
overlooked or casually dismissed. Consequently, we believe the risks as 
presented in the DEIS are underestimated for the techniques requiring large 
labor forces. The inclusion of such risks could lead to a wider and more 
realistic separation among alternatives than that currently displayed in 
Figures S-6 and IV-13. 


The true hazards associated with particular methods are currently buried 
within the alternatives and acreages described in the DEIS (p. IV-125 to 128). 
We believe a more accurate and meaningful portrayal would be to express risks 
on an absolute basis, such as the number and severity of injuries per thousand 
acres treated by any given method. 


We urge that comments and suggestions from qualified risk analysis experts 
be seriously considered and incorporated where appropriate in the final EIS. 
This will ensure that all major sources of risk data have been consulted and 
used correctly. 
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Treatment of Budgetary Constraints Needs Clarification 


The Draft Vegetative Management EIS does not apply uniform budgetary 
constraints across all alternatives evaluated. It does, however, address the 
matter of public forest management budget considerations. It does this by 
using Alternative B as a baseline, costing out anticipated vegetative 
management to support the preferred alternatives coming out of the current set 
of National Forest Draft Plans under the assumed funding available in the USFS, 
Region 6 proposed FY 1989 budget.. Each of the six other alternatives in the 
EIS (A, C, D, E, F, G) is compared in relation to acres treated annually by 
various available tools, and impacts of the various alternatives that are 
anticipated, including total budgetary cost - + or - for the Alternative B 
reference baseline. 


Reviewing only the Summary Section and DEIS Chapter II Tables, we developed 
a distinct perception that, with the exception of Alternative C - "No 
Vegetative Management," that the budgetary cost estimates of the alternatives 
had much less variance (-$12 million to +$20 million) than one would predict, 
given some sizeable shifts in the areas of low cost per acre herbicide 
treatments, and rather expensive manual, mechanical and prescribed fire 
treatments. Of course, some shifts between non-chemical alternatives tend to 
offset each other in relative cost. 


Tracking down budget cost differentials eventually proved feasible with 
some investment of effort in comparing Summary Section data with budget 
analysis work in Appendix B and silvicultural treatment average costs obtained 
in Appendix E. The results of this effort are displayed below: 


Budget Cost Analysis 
Table S-3 Treatment 


Table S-4 Acres X Appendix E - 
Total Cost Differential Appendix Table B-2 Average Costs per Acre 
(+ or - for Reference Algebraic Sum of for Silvicultural 
Level B) All Costs Shown Treatment 

Alternative ($000 , 000) ($000 , 000) ($000 , 000) 

A poe + 6.2 + 2.5 

B (Ref. ) (Ref. ) (Ref. ) 

C -126 -38.4 -82.7 

D -21 + 9.7 -34.0 

E - 9 - 2.9 - 5.2 

F -19 + 2.9 -11.8 

G +20 411.3 + 2.6 


The total budget cost differentials derived in each of the three columns 
above when compared across the seven alternative rows seem to produce no 
significant correlation with the exception, of course, of Alternative B (the 
reference). Perhaps these calculations, based on these three sets of data in 
different parts of the EIS, are not comparable. If so, more correlation must 
be brought to the EIS to avoid confusion and perhaps misleading conclusions. 
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One cause of the problem may be that average costs from all forests 
(eastside and westside) have been used instead of aggregating all site-specific 
costs. If so, a shift to aggregation of costs might provide a more useful 


comparison. 


Another factor is that there seems to be an inordinately high reliance on 
mechanical site preparation. Could it be that "YUM" and "PUM" are included or 
is there that much windrow pile and burn work? If so, long term site 
productivity impacts may be unacceptable. If reworking shows greater budget 
differences by alternatives, then a uniform budgetary constraint approach to 
yield variable outputs might be a more realistic analytical approach. 


Society of American 
Foresters 


Critically Re-examine the Efficiency and Economic Impact Analyses 


We believe that the economic and social analysis should be appropriate to 
and follow from the affected social environment’. Though the DEIS is an 
evaluation of a regional program, the affected social environments are local 
rural, forested, and rangeland areas in Oregon and Washington. 


We suggest that the impact analysis recognize the effects on these local 
rural economies, and that the efficiency (cost/benefit) analysis be constructed 
from an understanding of the effects on resource outputs, including the timing 
and quantity of likely effects, at the National Forest level. 


The economies of affected rural areas generally do not have employment and 
industrial profiles comparable to the overall economies of Oregon and 
Washington. Instead, the economic bases of the affected ecanomies are likely 
to be highly resource-dependent, and the impacts of the selected alternative 
may be of major local importance. They should not be summarily dismissed as 
trivial. It is misleading to characterize the economic effects of the 
alternatives as insignificant because national economic forces (e.g. interest 
rates) may cause dramatic fluctuations in timber and range industries, or 
because such industries make up a small proportion of the total employment in 
each state, or because the economies of the two states are becoming 
increasingly diversified. Such forces are not within the control of land 
managers, are unpredictable in magnitude and timing, and are not the result of 
the proposed federal actions noted in this DEIS. 


We could not replicate the cost/benefit analysis from the information given 
in the DEIS. The key to an economic analysis is the projection of quantity 
changes across alternatives with respect to timing, location, and magnitude. A 
Forest-by-Forest examination would be the most desirable way to calculate the 
quantity and PNV implications of the alternatives. Because of the nondeclining 
harvest flow constraints that generally affect Forest Service Allowable Sale 
Quantities (ASQ), an allowable cut effect (a change in the ASQ) can be expected 
with vegetation management practices that affect future stand management. 

These effects should be demonstrated and their PNV implications calculated 
Forest by Forest. If it is not feasible to conduct a Forest by Forest 
analysis, consider choosing one or more sample Forests to demonstrate possible 
efficiency and economic impact implications. 


Because some of the alternatives may dramatically affect federal timber 
supply, we suggest you explicitly report your assumptions concerning stumpage 
price, and how any stumpage price effects will be translated into changes in 
harvests on other ownerships. These are effects that could be expected to 
accrue as vegetation management activities affect all National Forests within a 
given local timber economy. The assumption of a flat demand relationship may 
be acceptable for Forest-level analysis, but is unrealistic when adding up the 
effects of implementing such a program on all Forests within the local timber 
economies of Oregon and Washington. 
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Yield Projections and Efficacy Need Elaboration and Modification 


Methods Comparisons 


Yield projections, efficacy, and feasibility accounts are all weak in the 
DEIS, reflecting a lack of specific goals and yardsticks for evaluating 
vegetation management. Efficacy is a combination of treatment effectiveness 
when all elements work as planned, and the probability that this will happen. 
Efficacy is not discussed in terms of realized benefit; accomplishment 
probability by method is not mentioned. These two elements need separate 
discussions when comparing the relative effectiveness of the different 
treatment types. For example, manual cutting treatments may appear equally 
effective with herbicide treatments when the cutting treatments are repeated 
(the DEIS forecasts a repetition of 1.8 times) at the ideal intensity and 
times, but the probability that this will occur when required is much less than 
with treatments that are effective with only one application. Highly 
labor-intensive treatments have much more likelihood of error and reduced 
effectiveness than capital-intensive treatments. This needs to be 
acknowledged. 


We recognize the difficulty of projecting yields (the result of treatment 
efficacy) from short-term data. There are several reports, however, that 
illustrate that differences in methods exist. Ross et al. (1986)~ found that 
eastside ponderosa pine responded less to ripping and brushblading methods of 
site preparation than to disking and/or herbicide methods. In this study, 
ripping did not provide much brush control, and brushblading removed too much 
of the topsoil. 


Petersen and Newton (1985) report important differences between hand 
release (by cutting) and chemical control, with differences increasing with 
time. Newton (1982) reported that hand release of Douglas-fir resulted in a 
decrease in height growth in the first two or three years after treatment, but 
that chemical release had no such effect. White (1987) showed that mechanical 
control of manzanita must be followed by later control to be effective, and 
that complete chemical control was highly effective. The key seems to be that 
freedom from competition early in life enhances conifer growth most, and 
waiting until hand release becomes operationally feasible causes trees to 
become less able to respond vigorously. Newton (1984) shows the divergence 
between growth of released and unreleased, but dominant, Douglas-fir. 


No mention is made of the rapidly sprouting species (e.g., bigleaf maple, 
bitter cherry, willow, elderberry, chinkapin, tanoak, and myrtle) and the 
problem these represent when managing without chemicals. These species are 
abundant on Forest Service lands and should be addressed. 


@ (Note: References either attached or already cited by DEIS.) 
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Therefore, we recommend: 


a Clear definition of efficacy in terms of biological response 
(survival, growth, and yield), rather than accomplished acres, for 
each method. Efficacy should not be confused with feasibility, which 
includes non-biological factors such as money, people, time, 
equipment, etc. 


Fe Acknowledgement of the weak biometrical data base for mechanical, 
manual, and biological methods, especially in contrast with that 
available for herbicide methods. 


She Provide support for the assumption that logistical limitations for 
labor-intensive methods are of no importance. 


4, Recognition that waiting for alder or other brush to become large 
enough to be hand released effectively (i.e., few sprouts or other 
brush) will have a negative effect on ability of conifers to respond 
(see conclusions in Gratkowski 1979, Newton 1982). 


Bic Discuss real differences in methodology for dealing with the rapid 
sprouters, and the likelihood that satisfactory weeding intensity will 
be achieved with various methods. 


Short-Term Growth Indicators of Yield 


Cole and Newton (1987) and many other data sets (two attached) being 
examined in the OSU Department of Forest Science suggest that competition has a 
strong effect on the ratio of height to diameter (H/D), and that H/D is a good 
predictor of long-term growth. The DEIS acknowledges that diameter growth is 
strongly responsive to competition (see also Chan and Walstad 1987), but relies 
largely on height growth in yield projections. The above data show that early 
suppression of diameter growth increases the height/diameter ratio, and that 
this correlates well with decreased future growth. 


The pattern among data sets is that maximum height growth is sustained only 
if the H/D ratio remains less than 60 throughout the period of juvenile 
development; also that current height growth is a poor indicator of suppression 
in stands <10 years old. Indeed, maximum height growth often occurs under 
conditions of incipient starvation (incorrectly referred to as "etiolation" in 
.the DEIS~), and is generally followed by sharp decreases if H/D reaches 70. 
Because H/D tends to rise with age or competition (Cole and Newton, unpub. 
1987, attached Fig. 3), continued open-growing conditions for young stands are 
critical. Trees in the Cole and Newton report are now ten years old; those 
with early H/D elevation show very striking growth depression (Figs. 1, 2). 
Harrington and Wagner's data (OSU, Department of Forest Science, CRAFTS) 
illustrate an identical pattern. These data encompass a wide range of 
locations. 


Pe eiolation is the elongation of plant stems in the dark. 
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The DEIS is weak in analyzing growth responses in the eastside types. Much 
work has been done other than the papers by Ross et al.(1986) and White (1987), 
especially in northern California and at the Pringle Falls Experimental Forest 
(Barrett 1982). Most of the reports show substAntial benefits from herbicides; 
those that compare methods do not suggest that all methods are equal. 


Therefore, we feel that the yield estimates in the DEIS 


1. Underestimate long-term effects of shrub and hardwood competition in stands 
where release is incomplete or delayed until feasible with manual 
techniques, and where current height growth suggests only minor losses. 


2. Incorrectly assume equal efficacy of manual cutting and chemical methods, 
particularly when manual treatments are delayed until alder and other 
hardwoods are large enough to treat (see also Gratkowski 1979). 


3. Inadequately consider eastside data, especially those dealing with shrubs, 
which should be analyzed separately from westside. 


4, Fail to make clear that only herbicides may be applied with adequate 
quality control on the scale needed. Adequate training of manual crews 
will be difficult to accomplish for the region-wide program. 


Thus, the DEIS needs support for its statements of efficacy and feasibility 
of treatments in terms of yields and accomplishment, region-wide. The DEIS 
should cite data pertaining to acres accomplished in 1984-86 to demonstrate 
both growth response and achievability of proposed manual programs. 


Early Indicators of Mortality and Impacts on Yield 


In several brush types, reports are cited in the DEIS showing no effect of 
shrubs on mortality. Hollis Allen, (M.S. thesis, OSU, 1969) shows a strong 
correlation between rodent damage (mortality) to Douglas-fir and age of 
salmonberry. Cole and Newton (1987) report stands in which H/D ratios at age 9 
(attached Fig. 3) have risen to lethal levels (H/D > 90) despite good height 
growth through age 5. 


Zavitkovski et al. (1969) reported on plantation development in Ceanothus 


velutinus in terms of delay in reaching dominance. Twenty years later these 


stands show that failure to release conifers from dense ceanothus thickets 
causes extensive mortality and delays conifer dominance by 10-30 years, a 
condition noted in the similar stands described by Petersen and Newton (1985). 


Mortality and heterogeneity resulting from competition lead to reduced 
yield, wolfy trees, and low grade logs. The DEIS adjusts yield according to 
percent decrease in cubic foot volume. This should be adjusted downward to 
reflect the loss of value associated with the simultaneous decrease in both 
volume and quality. 
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In brief: 


1. Short term analysis of height growth gives poor indications of later 
suppression and mortality unless H/D remains <60. The rising values of H/D 
in cited data indicate future mortality will be severe, with accompanying 
loss of yield. Five-year-old trees with H/D > 70 will probably not live 
unless released, and if released, will lose 2-4 years net growth. 


2. Failure to note interactions of brush and animal damage will lead to an 
underestimation of mortality and loss of yield in the long term. The DEIS 
needs to acknowledge this and make allowance for incomplete brush control 
where this leads to animal damage or otherwise nonstocked spots. 


3. Mortality resulting from herbaceous and shrubby competition does not occur 
at random, but occurs in clumps, leaving non-stocked gaps and wolfy 
stands. Show yield and value losses resulting from projected mortality of 
stocking with H/D > 70. Note that stress great enough to cause mortality 
also reduces growth of survivors markedly, and this should be included in 
growth projections (Zavitkovski et al 1969; Newton and Overton 1973; 
Daas Ph.D. thesis, OSU, 1976; Petersen and Newton 1985; Cole and Newton 
1987). 


Site Preparation 


Virtually all yield projections regarding chemicals are in terms of 
release. Site preparation and brushfield reclamation are major programs and 
should be reflected in yield projections as well. As with release, various 
methods have different effects (e.g., Newton 1982, Ross et al. 1986). 
Acknowledge effects of not having prescribed fire in addition to not having 
herbicides. 


Much of the acreage listed under "Mechanical" is not primarily treated for 
vegetation management purposes. YUM yarding is a smoke reduction method having 
little to do with vegetation. Much of the eastside brushblading is for 
follow-up on beetle kills to pile and burn insect-infested slash. Inclusion of 
these practices implies a much-too-large acreage of vegetation suitable for 
mechanical control. 


Interchangeability of Tools 


This DEIS assumes that prescribed fire and herbicides will be the only 
tools for which banning is a consideration. If safety and/or efficacy are 
legitimate criteria for tool rejection or selection, power tools would likely 
be rejected first, followed by prescribed fire. A realistic comparison of 
yield effects should include an analysis of losing any tool or combination of 
tools that triggers a rejection criterion (e.g., safety, efficacy, cost). 
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Reliability of Data 


The DEIS leaves the impression that quality of information about the tools 
is equal. It implies that we should be comfortable with manual, thermal, 
biological, and mechanical methods (for which few data are available) and 
uncomfortable with herbicides (for which many studies are available). We 
recommend a much clearer introductory statement in Section IV on the issue of 
the comparative quality and quantity of data for various tools. 


Cost Realism 


Herbicide administrative and supervisory costs as delineated in the DEIS 
are unrealistically high for operations done on a large scale. These costs can 
be reduced by experience, knowledge, and supervision. Much less opportunity 
exists to reduce costs for labor-intensive methods. Prescribed burning costs 
are also unlikely to be reduced, as air quality restrictions force burning to 
be done under marginal control conditions. 


Cumulative Effects 


Competition for airsheds will be a factor with prescribed fire. Although 
reductions in prescribed burning are predicted, the acreage shown may be 
unrealistically high for westside conditions in view of other landowner's needs 
for use of the common airshed. This is especially true in view of the limited 
opportunities which combine both air quality and on-site prescription windows. 
If prescribed burning substitutes for herbicides, unreasonable competition for 
burning permits may ensue, with a negative effect on other owners. 


Documents Attached for Consideration When Revising the DEIS 


Figures 1-3, showing height-diameter relationships in response to competition. 


Chan, S.S. and J.D. Walstad. 1987. Correlations between overtopping 
vegetation and development of Douglas-fir sapings in the Oregon Coast 
Range. Western J. Appl. Forestry 2(4):117-119. 


Newton, M. 1981. Chemical management of herbs and sclerophyll brush, 
p. 50-65. In Hobbs, S.D. and 0.T. Helgerson (eds.) Reforestation of 
skeletal soils. Workshop Proc., Nov. 17-19, 1981. Medford, OR. Forest 
Research Laboratory, Oregon State Univ., Corvallis, OR. 124 p. 


Newton, M. 1984. Vegetation management in plantations of the Pacific 
Northwest. Paper presented at the SAF National Convention held at Quebec, 
Canada on August 7, 1984. 


Newton, M. and W.S. Overton. 1973. Direct and indirect effects of atrazine, 
2,4-D, and dalapon mixtures on conifers. Weed Sci. 21(4):269-275. 
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Ross, D.W., W. Scott, R.L. Heninger, and J.D. Walstad. 1986. Effects of site 
preparation on ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), associated vegetation, and 
soil properties in south central Oregon. Can. J. Forest Res. 16:612-618. 


Wagner, R. and T. Harrington. 1987. CRAFTS data. Department of Forest 
Science, College of Forestry, Oregon State University, Corvallis, OR. 


White, D.E. 1987. Competitive interactions between Douglas-fir or ponderosa 
pine and whiteleaf manzanita. Ph.D. thesis, Oregon State Univ., Corvallis, 
ORGeelSZep 


Zavitkovski, J. and M. Newton. 1968. Ecological importance of snowbrush, 
Ceanothus velutinus, in the Oregon Cascades. Ecology 49:1134-1145. 


Zavitkovski, J., M. Newton, and B. El-Hassan. 1969. Effects of snowbrush 
on growth of some conifers. J. Forestry 67:242-246. 
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Corvallis, OR 97331 


ABSTRACT. The response of Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) saplings to 
overtopping vegetation on three northeast- 
facing sites in the Oregon Coast Range 
was studied for two years. As amount of 
overtopping brush increased, sapling 
growth (as indicated by size) generally de- 
creased. Basal stem diameter growth was 
most reduced, but similar reductions in 
growth occurred for tree height and other 
morphological features. 


West. J. Appl. For. 2(4):117~119, October 1987. 


Overtopping vegetation is consid- 
ered a severe obstacle to Douglas-fir 
regeneration in the moist Oregon 
Coast Range (Knapp et al. 1984, Wal- 
stad et al. 1987), and several studies 
have documented its influence on 
Douglas-fir survival and growth (Ruth 
1956, 1957, Howard and Newton 1984, 
Cole and Newton 1986, 1987, Walstad 
et al. 1986). However, in cases where 
the degree of overtopping was deter- 
mined in these studies, researchers re- 
lied on subjective ocular estimates 
rather than precise, objective mea- 
sures. With the use ofa fisheye photo- 
gtaphic technique (Chan et al. 1986), 
we overcame this difficulty and were 
able to quantitatively measure the cor- 
relation between the degree of over- 
topping and subsequent development 
of young Douglas-fir saplings. 


STAND DESCRIPTIONS 
AND METHODS 


Three clearcut sites were selected 
near Florence, Hebo, and Waldport in 
the Oregon Coast Range. Although 


1 Support for this project was provided by 
the CRAFTS cooperative research program 
in forest vegetation management research 
at the Forest Research Laboratory, Oregon 
State University, Corvallis. Paper 2130 of 
the Forest Research Laboratory. 


site characteristics were similar, the 
stock type used, method of site prepa- 
ration, and resulting vegetation dif- 
fered at each site (Table 1). The Flor- 
ence site was planted in spring 1978 
after burning, but a dense cover of red 
alder (Alnus rubra) and salmonberry 
(Rubus spectabilis) developed. Hebo 
was planted in spring 1978 without 
any site preparation, leading to a 
cover of sprouting salmonberry and 
vine maple (Acer circinatum). Waldport 
was planted in spring 1979 after herbi- 
cide spraying and prescribed burning. 
Vegetation on this site consisted of a 
moderate cover of salmonberry, red 
elderberry (Sambucus racemosa var. ar- 
borescens), and red alder. 


Table 1. Characteristics of the three study sites. 


Ce 7,07 | idehae | Se. 


eS ert = e 


<7 The study was superterered in 


early summer 1981 on plots estab- 
- lished by USDA Forest Service re- 
searchers (Dimock, E.J., I, and D. 
Temple, unpublished 1980 report on 
study plan F.S.-PNW-1201-8000, on 
file at Pacific Northwest For. Res. Stn., 
Corvallis, OR). Their study consisted 
of control plots (i.e., no release from 
brush) and those manually released 
for two years (i.e., kept free of sur- 
rounding and overtopping brush) be- 
ginning in 1981. We used their plots to 
obtain a continuum of overtopping 
conditions. The control plots provided 
us with trees growing under a wide 
range of encroaching and overtopping 
brush, whereas the manually released 
plots provided us with trees kept free 
of competing vegetation. Recon- 
structing the height growth of seed- 
lings in both types of plots by mea- 
suring their internodes back to the 
time they were planted indicated that 
all were of similar height at the ime of 
pepe and immediately prior to re- 
ease. Presumably, this was because 
competing vegetation had not yet de- 
veloped to the extent that it had signif- 
icantly affected seedling growth. 

It should be emphasized that the 
purpose of our study was not to com- 
pare trees in treated versus control 
plots; rather, the degree of overtop- 
ping (irrespective of treatment) was 
the primary factor analyzed. 

Dimock and Temple had previously- 
established a 50-point grid in each 
plot, consisting of 5 rows spaced 10 m 


Site characteristic Florence 
Location T17S, R11W, 
Sec. 18 
Distance to coastline 6 km 
Aspect N.E. 
Slope 80% 
Annual precipitation 230 cm 
Elevation 120 m 
Soil mapping unitt 443, 421, 
Soil series Preacher- 
Bohannon 
Slickrock 
complex 
Texture Gravelly loam, 
loam 
Average soil depth 120 cm 
Douglas-fir site class uM 
Stand site index 
(m, age 100) 55 
Method of site 
preparation Burn 


Planting stock type 


2-0 Douglas-fir 


Planting density 
(trees/ha) 1074 
Plantation age (yr) 
at first sampling 4 
Major overtopping Red alder, 
brush species salmonberry 


t Source: Badura et al. (1974). 


Hebo Waldport 
T4S, R1IOW, T14S, R1OW, 
Sec. 34 Sec. 29 
6km 11 km 
N.E. N.E. 
40% 60% 
250 cm 250 ¢m 
150 m 150 m 
221 F 414 
(*) Bohannon 
Loam Gravelly loam 
91 cm 76 cm 
i it 
§2 49 
“None Chemical/burn 
2-1 Douglas-fir 2-0 Douglas-fir 
1074 1074 


4 
Salmonberry, 
vine maple 


Salmonberry, 


red elderberry, 


red alder 


* Soil series not designated. 
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VEGETATION MANAGEMENT IN PLANTATIONS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 


Michael New ton? 





ABSTRACT.--Vegetation {s managed deliberately 
on most cucover lands in the Pacific Northwest. 
Werbteides and/or fire are used for mose of the 
acreage, with hand and machine methods minor 
contributors. Herbicides provide high degrees of 
specificity and selectivity, and low {mpact. Major 
gains {n growth of conifers occur as the result of 
weed control in the first few years. Silvteultural 
vegetation management tools may also be used to 
advantage for improving other resource values. 





OVERVIEW 


Plantation management in the Pactfie Northvest 
benefits from several historical, blological and 
economic factors. The Northvese fs the last region 
{n the United States with large inventories of 
matuce timber to provide capital for reforestation. 
Being the last, cutting {s occurring at a time when 
a histocical pattern of inadequate reforestation 
continent-wide {s threatening future supplies of 
high-value species, and when currence technology has 
become capable of reversing this trend. The high 
growth rates of plantation Douglas-fir and other 
western conifers, coupled with thelr high value for 
both export and domestic use, place a high premium 
‘on plantation success. Indeed, the laws of several 
Western states require success in reforestation 
within 3-7 yeacs after harvest. 


This paper will outline the {nvolvemenc of 
vegetation in reforestation success, and provide 
some data from Oregon forest practices as an example 
of how the problems are heing handled. Finally, 
some examples are given to tllustrate how vegetation 
managemenc flexihility will perm{t the capture of a 
variety of resource management opportuntties. 


The productivity of sites in the Northvest, 
coupled with an abundance of native and exotic weed 
spectes, triggers a heavy and unnatural development 
of noncommercial cover on e high percentage of 
cutover sites. Recnuse siummecs are dry in most of 
the repion, herhacenua cover places high mo(acure 
atrean an planted trees, cauatng mortality and 
ceduced growth im all arenas except coastal (ng 


ee 


ly paper presented 2¢ the SAF Netlonal 
Convention held at Quebec, Canada on August 7, 1984. 


zHtehael Newton, Professor of Forest Ecology, 
Nepartment of Forest Science, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, Uregon 97331. 


zones. Understory shrubs with high sprout growth 


potential are abundant. Several light-seeded 
hardwoods and bird-vectored shrubs and hardwoods 
provide a ready source of woody plant cover where 
mature stands have been too dense to support heavy 
understories. On many sites, “hard-seeded” shrubs 
may remain dormant for centurles, waiting only for a 
fire oc discurbance (e.g. fire oc machine 
scacification) to germinate (Gratkowski, 1961). Ic 
{s thecefore hardly surprising that a wide array of 
vegetation managesent practices have developed in 
this region. 


Vegetation control of some kind {s practiced on 
neacly all sites considered for reforestation. 
A€tec harvest, slash 1s often burned. Some 
operations in second-growth timber leave so li tle 
slash that no disposal 1s needed, and the logging 
teself 1s the chief site-preparation tool. In 
brushfteld reclamation, various combinations of 
herbicides, cueting toole, bulldozers, and fire are 
used, but hecbictdes are part of most prescriptions 
unlese held up by court action. 


The slow juvenile growth hahitea of northwestern 
contfecs require several years of free-to-grow 
statue hefore they decome strongly competitive. The 
most successful site preparation treatments sre 
those which prevent sprouting of all species capable 
of dominating the plantation. Because this {ts 
seldom actually achieved, release in-the second to 
foucth years {s needed on a high percentage of 
plantations. 
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Direct arid is Effects of rearing: 2,4-D, and eciies Mixtures on Conifers’ 


’M. NEWTON and W. S. OVERTON? _ ; ‘ 


Abstract. Dalapon (2,2-dichloropropionic acid), injurious to 
Douglas fir (Pseudorsuga menziesii (Mirb.) Franco) and grand 
fir (Abies grandis (Dougl.) Lindl.) when used alone for weed 
control, was used with safety and even with beneficial effects 
when combined with atrazine (2-chloro-4-(ethylamine)-6-(iso- 
propylamino)-s-triazine] and 2,4-D, [(2,4-dichlorophenoxy) 
acetic acid] at rates of up to 3.36 and 4.48 kg/ha, respectively. 
Harmful effects of.dalapon were masked at rates up to three 
times those used for adequate control of grasses. This suggests 
a type of selectivity previously unreported. Interpretation of 
herbicide effects and interactions was made possible with 
an analytical model that separated effects of vegetation from 
those of herbicides on a causal basis. This technique included 
two-dimensional adjustment of the base of reference for a 
four-dimensional response-surface equation. This surface fit 
observed data as well as a single multiple-regression equation, 
which included all variables. This approach, however, esti- 
mated herbicide parameters with appropriate consideration of 
environmental data and permitted interpretation with respect 
to Cause. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fy ERBISIDES are used routinely either in site preparation 
or in release of conifers from herbaceous competition. 
The general resistance of conifers to herbicides of the 
S-triazine group has led to a general adoption of simazine 
(2-chloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine] and atrazine for 
establishing stands of coniters. These compounds have 
been used for reasonably effective weed control with a sub- 
stantial margin of safety. Despite their general utility, how- 
ever, they have limited capacity to control vegetation much 
bevond early postemergence. A selective grass herbicide is 
needed for applications in the growing season. Many re- 
sistant species. especially perennial grasses, persist after 
application of triazines alone, which suggests the need for 
a broader spectrum of activity. 

One of the herbicides with both contact activity and 
considerable promise for weed control in conifers is dala- 
pon. Contrary to the findings of Heidmann (2), Newton 
has consistently observed damage to conifers even during 
the dormant season. whea applications of dalapon alone 
were made over-the-top to conifers.” Bennett (1) also re- 
ported damaging effects of dalapon on conifers. Hovind 
(Wi) )e however, has observed that a combination of simazine 
and dalapon produced a better response in conifers than 
simazine alone. This report describes an analytical proce- 
dure for studying interactions of herbicides under various 
influences of weeds and describes an important group of 


interactions in conifers between atrazine, dalapon, and 
2.4-D. 


‘Received for publication December !1$, 1971. Paper 785, For- 
est Res. Lab., Oregon State Univ., Corvallis, Oregon. 
*Assoc. Prof. of Forest Ecol. and Prof. of Statistics and Forest 


peanagement, respectively, Oregon State Univ., Corvallis, OR. 
sole 


Volume 21, Issue 4 (July). 1973 


METHODS 


Field studies were conducted during two consecutive 
growing seasons on level ground near Corvallis, Oregon. 
Field plots were established on soil of deep clay loam that 
supported stands of colonial bent grass (Agrostis tenuis 
Sibth.), meadow fescue (Festucca elatior L.), crested dog- 
tail grass (Cynosurus cristatus L.), velvet grass (Holcus 
lanatus L.), spotted catsear (Hypochaeris radicata L.), red 
sorrel (Rumex acetosella L.), and numerous annuals of les- 
ser abundance. The area had been a pasture. 


The 0.00405-ha plots were planted without tillage before 
treatment with herbicide. Three-year-old Douglas fir were 
planted in 1969 with a large rough-land tree planter. In 
1970, 2-year-old seedlings, 10 each of Douglas fir and 
grand fir, were planted by hand. The seedlings were planted 
in early March of both years. 

Herbicides were applied immediately after planting with 
a boom-type plot sprayer, which utilized 351 L/ha of total 
spray. In 1969, herbicide combinations included 0, 4.5, 
8.9, and 13.5 kg/ha of dalapon with and without 3.-+ 
kg/ha of atrazine as the wettable powder and various rates 
of atrazine alone up to 4.5 kg/ha. The two replications 
were completely randomized among 110 plots that included 
various other experiments. All rates are expressed as active 
ingredients. 

The same herbicides were studied in 1970 together with 
2,4-D in a more complete range of dosage rates. The three 
herbicides. atrazine, dalapon, and 2,4-D, were applied ir 
complete factorial mixtures with the following rates of each 
herbicide: atrazine at 0. 1.1, 2.2. and 3.4 kg/ha; dalapor. 
at 0, 4.5, 6.8, and 9 kg/ha; 2,4-D (propylene glycol buty! 
ether esters at 0, 2.2, and 4.5 kg/ha. All rates are expressec 
as active ingredients. The 48 factorial treatments were rep- 
licated in two complete blocks that contained 96 plots anc 
1,920 trees. 

Evaluation of weed control was based on ratings of 
grasses and forbs separately on a seven-point ocular rating 
system.’ Tree response was rated on the bases of surviva! 
and a three-point vigor rating. The vigor rating includec 
values of one for yellow, injured seedlings; two for normal. 
green, healthy seedlinys; and three for ‘bright, green tree: 
that displayed lammas growth, a typical indicator of luxur- 
ious amounts of water and nutrients. The observations or 
conifers were expressed as a pooled survivability index 
which was calculated as the product of survival percentage 
and vigor ratings. Index values of zero were recorded wher. 
all trees died and up to 300 when all trees survived anc 
displayed high vigor. Because grand fir exhibits lamma: 


®3NewTon. M. and W. S. OverTON. 1958 and 1968. 
State University, Corvallis, Oregon. Unpublished data. 

*Ratings ranged from —2, which indicated substantially mor: 
than the original stand, through zero, which indicated no change 
to a maximum of +4, which indicated eradication. pes 
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ys" Effects of site preparation on ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), associated vegetation, and 
_ ee . soil properties in south central Oregon! - . 


DarrELL W. Ross 
Department of Entomology, University of Gebrgia, Athens, GA, U.S.A. 30602 
re WILLIAM SCOTT AND RONALD L. HENINGER 
Western Forestry Research Center, Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma, WA, U.S.A. 98477 
AND : 
JoHN D. WaLsTaD 
Department of Forest Science, College of Forestry, Oregon State University, Corvallis, OR, U.S.A. 97331 
Received October 18, 1985? 
Accepted February 12, 1986 


Ross, D. W., W. Scott, R. L. HENINGER, and J. D. Wacstab. 1986. Effects of site preparation on ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa), associated vegetation, and soil properties in south central Oregon. Can. J. For. Res. 16: 612-618. 

Eight years after installation, six site preparation treatments were compared for effects on soil chemical and physical 
properties, nonconiferous vegetation, and the survival and growth of planted ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa Laws.). 
Treatments included a logged-only conol, ripping, brush blading, disking, chemical spraying (herbicide), and chemical 
spraying followed by disking. The brush-blade and chemical—disk treatments showed the greatest reduction in nutrient levels 
(total N, S, and C, and extractable P) compared with the control within the lower zone of soil sampled (15-25 cm depth). The 
chemical-only and disk-only treatments resulted in smaller decreases in nutrient levels, while ripping appeared to have only 
munor effects on soil chemical properties. Similar trends were noted in the upper soil zone (0—10 cm), although the differences 
were not statistically significant. Brush blading and both disking operations increased soil bulk density in the upper soil zone, but 
not in the lower soil zone. Aboveground biomass of shrubs was highest on the control treatment, followed by the rip, disk, 
brush-blade, chemical, and chemical—disk treatments. Pine survival was 78% or better for all treatments except the mp and 
control. The chemical—disk and chemical treatments resulted in the best height growth, followed by the disk, brush-blade, rip, 
and control treauments. A strong negative correlation existed between the amount of brush and pine biomass after 8 years. This 
study illustrates the importance of weed control to achieve maximum survival and early growth of planted pines in south central 
Oregon. 


Ross. D. W., W. Scott, R. L. HENiNGER et J. D. Wacstab. 1986. Effects of site preparation on ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa), associated vegetation, and soil properties in south central Oregon. Can. J. For. Res. 16: 612-618. 

Aprés 8 ans, on a compare les effets de six traitements de préparation de terrain quant aux propriétés physiques et chimiques 
du sol, a la végéeation compétitive et +la survie et la croissance de plants de pin 4 bois lourd (Pinus ponderosa Laws). Les 
traitements comoprenaient un témoin ou seule Ja récolte avait eu lieu. ainsi que du scalpage, de |"élimination des débmis de coupe, 
de la scarification, la pulvérisation de pnytocide et les phytocides suivis de scarification. Les traitements d’élimination des 
débris et le traitement comdiné phytocide-scarification ont causé la diminution la pius considérable des éléments nutritifs 
(N, S et C total et P disponidle) en comparaison avec le témoin dans |"horizon de sol échantillonné (15-25 cm de pro- 
fondeur). Les traitements de phytocide seulement et de scarification seulement ont provoque de plus faidles reductions des 
éléments nutritifs, alors que le scalpage n'avait que des effets mineurs sur les propriétés chimiques des sols. On a observe 
des tendances semblables dans I"horizon supérieur du sol (0-10cm), bien que les différences n’étaient pas statistquement 
significatives. L’élimination des débris et les deux traitements de scarification ont augmenté !a porosité du sol dans I"horizon 
sudérieur, mais non au niveau inférieur. La biomasse au-dessus du sol de !a végération competitive était la plus considéraole 
chez le témoin. suivie par le scalpage, la scarification, le traitement au phytocide et le traitement combine. La survie des 
plants de pin fut égale ou supérieure 4 78% dans le cas de tous les traitements, 4 exception du scalpage et du temoin. Les 
traitements chimiques et combines ont résulté en la meilleure croissance n hauteur, suivis de la scanfication, de | élimination 
des débris et des témoins. On a établi une forte corrélation négative entre l’abondance de la vegetation competitive et la 
biomasse des plants de pin aprés Sans. Cette étude mone l’importance du conuole de la végération competitive dans 
l’atteinte d’une survie et d’une croissance initiale maximales chez les plants de pin dans le centre-sud de l’Orégon. 

{Traduit par !a revue] 


Introduction reforestation require site preparation (Zavitkovski and Woods. 
1970; Barrett 1979). The primary purpose of site preparation 
to create planting spots and provide initial control of competir 
vegetation that can drastically reduce the survival and ear 
growth of planted pines (Dahms 1950; Roy 1953, Baron 196 
Bentley et al. 1971; Crouch 1979; Tappeiner and Radosevi: 
ae ar 1982). 

"Although the research described in this article has been funded =a general types of site preparation available to fore 
wholly or in part by the United States Environmental Protection managers include fire, mechanical, and chemical (herbicic 
Agency, it has not been subjected to the’ Agency’s peer and admin- methods, used singly or in combination. This study compar 


istrative review. Therefore, the findings may not necessanly reflect ee ‘ : sous degrees 
Aas : - ara eatments that result in various deg 
the views of the Agency and noofficial endorsement should be inferred. RS Salah gate 


Proper planting with high-quality nursery stock is the most 
dependable method of regenerating ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa Laws.) in south central Oregon (Adams 1970; 
Barrett 1979; Roy 1983). In addition, most areas in need of 


i i ite di . The treatmer 

Mention of trade names or commercial products does not constitute vegetation control and physical site disturbance ee ch blader 

endorsement or recommendation for use. include a logged-only control, ripping, disking, eye alin 
*Revised manuscript received February 4, 1986. chemical spraying, and chemical spraying followed by ls 
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Reference 
The following are the specific objectives for Phase II: 


1. Test the regression models predicting the size of individual 4- to 
9-year-old Douglas-fir trees (developed in Phase I) in 1- to 5- 
year-old Douglas-fir plantations under a range of environmental 
conditions on the Siuslaw National Forest where salmonberry is the 
dominant seral species. 

2. Refine the interspecific competition index or indices, selected in 
Phase I, to include the effects of herbaceous vegetation. Include 
the refined interspecific competition index or indices into 
regression models predicting the growth of individual 1- to 
5-year-old Douglas-fir trees. 

3. Compare the interspecific competition indices and select the index 
that most precisely predicts the survival of individual 1- to 
5-year-old Douglas-fir trees, and can be efficiently interfaced with 
current plantation exams. 

4. Quantify the relationship between the interspecific competition 
indices and the availability of light and soil water in the seedling 
environment. Utilizing this relationship, develop an environmental- 
resource based model that predicts the survival and growth of 


individual 1- to S-year-old Douglas-fir trees. 
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Effect of Whiteleaf Manzanita and Herbs on Growth 


Of Juvenile Douglas-fir and Ponderosa Pine 


Introduction 

Growth of Douglas-fir [Pseudotsuga menziesii (Mirbel) Franco] and 
ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa Doug]. ex Loud) is related to the 
availability of site resources (Cole and Newton 1987, Oren et al. 
1987). Competitors on a site will tie up some of the resources, hence 
reduction of competitors generally results in increased juvenile 
conifer growth. 

The area under investigation in this study is in the interior 
foothills of the Siskiyou Mountains. It has been identified by Waring 
(1969) as a region where water is a primary limiting resource for plant 
growth. Dominant shrub communities of whiteleaf manzanita are 
characteristic of this region (Whittaker 1960, Gratkowski 1961). 

Researchers in California have done work on the relationships 
between manzanita and ponderosa pine. Oliver (1979) examined the 
effects of tree spacing with and without whiteleaf manzanita. He found 
that brush competition reduced tree diameters up to the equivalent of 
nearly three years' growth. Bentley et al. (1971) studied the 
competitive effects of different levels of greenleaf manzanita 


(Arctostaphylos patula Greene) on pine and found brush control 
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ECOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF SNOWBRUSH, CEANOTHUS 
VELUTINUS, IN THE OREGON CASCADES 
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By 
J. ZaviTKOVSKI AND M. Newton 


Reprinted from Ecotocy, Vol. 49, No. 6, Autumn, 1968 
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February 14, 1988 


U. S. Forest Service 
Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, Or. 97208 





Comments on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for managing 
competing and unwanted vegetation in the Pacific Northwest Region of the 
U.S. Forest Service (Region 6). 


These comments are submitted on behalf of So. Oregon Northwest Coalition 
for Alternatives to Pesticides (SONCAP). 


SONCAP volunteers and members wish to express their support for the 
process Region 6 followed in developing its Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement for managing competing and unwanted vegetation (DEIS). We 
commend Region 6 for opening lines of communication with our 
representatives and for its sincere effort to draft a document through 
expanded public participation. We urge the decision maker to follow a 
similar balanced process by selecting an alternative that will 
significantly reduce or eliminate the use of chemicals in Region 6 forests 
and that embodies the principles of integrated pest management (1PM). 
The principle of 1PM and the ecosystems approach wil] reduce pest damage 
to tolerable levels through a variety of techniques (with chemicals used as 
a last resort). 


SONCAP supports Alternative D with additional modifications and 
reductions to the intensive forest management practice levels outlined in 
the DEIS. Current approaches to intensive forest management seek to 
maximize output by simplifying the ecosystem and adding agricultural 
type programs such as herbicides. Problems with such an intensive forest 
management program make the DEIS necessary and accentuate the need for 
a true IPM alternative. Our support for Alternative D is based on the 
understanding that Region 6 will put its major emphasis on prevention, 
(addressing the causes of vegetation problems), careful monitoring and 


identification of pests,” and correcting deficiencies in the DEIS. Our 
comments and concerns on the DEIS include: 


|. Undesirable Ecological Effects From Chemical Applications. The 


shortcutting of natural processes, and interfering with associated 
vegetation and the ecosystems they support, is assumed to have a minimal 
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effect throughout the DEIS. (ie. 1V-61). Such effects are far from being 
fully understood, but at least some important points are known and need to 
be analyzed more thoroughly in the DEIS: (See Roy R. Silen’s June 1982 
report,[USDA], “Nitrogen, Corn and Forest Genetics’). 


A. 
B. 
e 


D. 


Lessened natural diversity 

Diminished nitrogen fixing plants 

Diminished organic matter containing various nutrients that 
maintain forest productivity. 

Diminished organisms that afford disease and pest resistance to 
“crop” trees. 


. Unanticipated damage to crop trees from herbicides. 
. Pre and post treatment wildlife monitoring has never been 


adequate to accurately protect effects on wildlife. 


. Human health effects are largely unknown because of incomplete 


laboratory testing. This has prevented full registration of the 
pesticides used in forestry (i.e., until required testing is complete, 
the EPA cannot make the “finding of no unreasonable adverse 
effects”). 


Il. Assumed Efficacy of Herbicide Use is not Operationally Documented. 


A. The studies quoted (appendices) are usually not applicable to 


operational use. Most test plots are meticulously tended in a way 
that makes application of results to overall management 
impractical (see attachment *1, Headwater’s comments on FIR 
studies). 


. Huge spray projects done in the past in Region 6 have not had 


post treatment evaluations of operational use thoroughly analyzed. 
Assumed increased yields have not been documented for even one 
“crop” rotation. 


Ill. Assumed Economic Benefits of Herbicide Use are Highly Questionable. 


A. Cost/benefit ratios used are over simplistic and don't even 


consider all direct costs. (see attachment *2, “The Economics of 
Forestry Pest Management” by Randall O'Toole). 


. Indirect costs, such as crop tree damage, loss of beneficial 


species and unknown health damage are not considered (see 
attachment *3, Risks, Costs, Benefits, and’Rights,” by Robert M. 
O'Brien). 
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C. Foreplan estimates of timber values are too high. 
D. Economic benefits of manual release employment vs. aerial spray 
costs and lack of employment have not been analyzed. 


IV. Each Forest Should Draft a Supplement to the DEIS and Its Own Forest 
Plan. 

A. All the above factors should be considered. 

B. Information gathered on alternatives to herbicides during the 
present injunction on herbicides should be examined. Have large 
problems resulted from non use? 

. Identify what sites and species remain problematic. 

D. Explain what specific management changes have taken and could 
take place to prevent conditions that are problematic. 

E. Determine the need to treat sites under |.P.M. criteria and evaluate 
treatments. 

F. Examine back log acres and determine if treatment is necessary. 

G. Harvest methods (i.e. clearcutting) must be evaluated as a 
vegetation management system. 


Oo 


V. Information on Drift From Aerial Soray is Inadequate. 


A. The DEIS fails to discuss the problems of contamination by drift. 
Beyond a few general statements about buffer strips, optimum 
droplet size, and restricted environmental conditions, conclusions 
seem to indicate contamination by drift can only be diminished, but 
not eliminated. 

B. There are no mitigation measures provided to avoid endangering 
human habitation. A minimum 500 ft. buffer should be the 

standard. 


Vi. Some Appendix Sections Are Inadequate. 


A. See |! A,B,C, for comments on Appendix A and C. 
B. Appendix D 
l. Except for 2,4-D, practically no human health studies are 
available for any of the herbicides. 
2. All of the long term health tests are only done on the 
pesticide’s “active” ingredient not the “inert” 
ingredients. 
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5. Herbicides proposed for use are not fully registered with 
the E.P.A. 

4. Tests for certain kinds of effects are not required and are 
therefore largely missing. 

>. Known problems (i.e. cancer) are explained as reasons for 
eliminating some chemicals from Alternative E. These 
reasons are significant enough to eliminate these chemicals 
from any alternative. 

6. “Margins of Safety,” have an admitted absence or lack of 
data. 


C. Appendix H. discloses major problems with the quality and 


completeness of testing. 


General Comments. 


A. By emphasizing prevention, avoiding problems, and treating the 


site specifically (as required in Alt. D), why wouldn't sustained 
yield capacity be increased? 


. The prevention strategy of Alternative D and the estimated 


resulting reduction of acres that will need treatment will have a 
more positive implication for jobs, present net value, long term 
sustained yield, and health risks. Although the DEIS admits that 
the future effectiveness “will be near current levels” and that the 
costs are similar, the benefits obtained are all less. This 
discrepancy does not make sense and therefore needs serious 
analysis and discussion in the final EIS. 


. The DEIS seems quite deficient in its discussion of herbicide 


effects on water, soil, wildlife, and fish. Without more data how 
can the document conclude that there are no significant impacts to 
these resources? 


. IPM process and structure should insure that all other options to 


herbicides are fully explored before they are considered for use 
as a last resort (see attachment 4, “Defining and implementing 
Vegetation IPM,” by Norma Gier). 


. The 60-63% reduction in emissions from prescribed burning in 


Alternative D is very commendable and additional reductions 
should be considered if at all feasible. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 

Louise Racataian 

SONCAP Volunteer Coordinator 
P.O. Box 402 


Grants Pass, Or 97526 
(503)474-6034 
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SOUTHERN OREGON TIMBER INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


2680 NORTH PACIFIC HIGHWAY © MEDFORD, OREGON 97501 © PHONE (503) 773-5329 








February 12, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
PeOneSOsceoOlsS 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Gary: 


Attached please find the Southern Oregon Timber Industries 
Association's (SOTIA) response to the Forest Service Pacific 
Northwest Region Draft Environmental Impact Statement for 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. SOTIA is a 130 
member association of contract loggers, log truckers, mills, 
road builders, and associates who provide goods and services 
to the forest products industry. 


SOTIA believes that herbicides are one of several vegetation 
management tools which are essential to effective, efficient 
forest management here in the pacific northwest. The loss of 
herbicides would have a significant impact on future timber 
supply in Southern Oregon. 


We also believe that the decisions the Forest Service make in 
its new vegetation management program will send a strong mes- 
sage to the public; a message which may carry serious implica- 
tions for the future management of private lands, both tim- 
bered and agricultural. This situation only underscores the 
importance of implementing a vegetation management program 
which includes the full use of EPA registered herbicides on 
national forest lands in Region 6. 


Thank you for considering SOTIA's comments as you prepare the 
final vegetation management EIS. 


Sincerely, 


(Exe Me 


ROxXte Ke omaccry 
Staff Forester 


Sering Gorest-Relatad Industries and Community Interest in Southern Oregon 
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Southern Oregon Timber Industries Association 
2680 North Pacific Highway Medford, Oregon97501 773-5329 


SOUTHERN OREGON TIMBER INDUSTRIES COMMENTS 
IN RESPONSE TO THE 
FOREST SERVICE, PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
FOR MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 


THE FOREST SERVICE'S USE OF DRAFT FOREST PLANS _ AS A BASIS FOR T: 
DEIS UNDERMINES NEPA AND RENDERS THE DEIS LEGALLY VULNERABLE. 


There are several legally questionable facets of the Region 6 dra: 
forest plans which effectively limit the productivity of eac 
forest. Among the most prominent is the Forest Service's designe 
tion of minimum management requirements (MMRS). 


MMRS are the Forest Service's interpretation of the National Fores 
Management Act (NFMA) regulations. When it developed MMRS, tFk 
Forest Service arbitrarily allocated forest land to non-timber uses 
without public review and comment, and without the input of an ir 
terdisciplinary team. This derivation of MMRS violates the Natione 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), NFMA, the Multiple Use-Sustaine 
Yield Act,.and the Administrative Procedures Act. The DE isa 
therefore legally deficient because it is bualt fully suponmaas 
legally flawed draft forest plans. 


The Forest Service's use of the draft forest plans as a basis fc 
analyzing the impacts in the DEIS makes a mockery of the NEF 
process. The Forest Service is clearly assuming implementation c 
the forest plans as they were released in draft form, irrespecti~ 
of public review and comment. According to NEPA, the decision make 
must consider public input to a draft ELS, which may, requiressun 
stantial -changes (in the tinalebis. The Forest Service undermine 
the NEPA process by assuming in the DEIS that all the draft plans : 
Region 6 will be implemented, as are. 


SOTIA RECOMMENDS THAT THE DEIS BE REWRITTEN OR SUPPLEMENTED SO THe 
IT IS BASED UPON THE EXISTING FOREST PLANS THAT THE FOREST SERVae 
IS CURRENTLY OPERATING UNDER. 


THE RANGE OF ALTERNATIVES IN THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STAT: 
MENT IS INADEQUATE. 


The Forest Service has not analyzed an adequate range of alternz 
tives in the "Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Cor 
peting and Unwanted Vegetation" (DEIS). Of the seven alternative 
considered, only one produces positive social and economic effects 
The Forest Service must develop and analyze additional alternative 
which have positive social and economic impacts in order to comple‘ 
the range of alternatives. 


SOTIA RECOMMENDS THAT THE FOREST SERVICE DEVELOP AND ANALYZE ADD- 
TIONAL ALTERNATIVES IN A SUPPLEMENT TO THE DEIS WHICH FILL IN TE 


4 
- 


ESL 


So. Oregon Timber 
Industries Ass'n. 


RANGE OF POSITIVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPACTS. 


The most serious deficiency in the DEIS range of alternatives is th: 
omission of an alternative that represents the existing managemen 
of the national forests in Region 6. This point is discussed i. 
detail below. 


THE DEIS VIOLATES THE NEPA MANDATE TO ASSESS IMPACTS RELATIVE TO 


"NO-ACTION' ALTERNATIVE. 


NEPA requires that a 'no-action' alternative be included and util- 
ized as a benchmark with which to compare the effects of the actio: 
alternatives. NEPA procedures regarding the 'no-action' alternativ: 
were clarified by the Council on Environmental Quality in the "4¢ 
most asked questions" about NEPA: 


"The first situation might involve an action such as updatinc 
a land management plan where ongoing programs initiated unde: 
existing legislation and regulations will continue, even as: 
new plans are developed. In these cases "no action" is "nc 
change" from current management direction or level of manage- 
ment intensity... Therefore, the "no action" alternative ma: 
be thought of as continuing with the present course of actio: 
until that action is changed. Consequently, projected impacts 
of alternative management schemes would be compared in the EIS 
to those impacts projected for the existing plan..." 


In the DEIS, Alternative B is the reference or 'no-action' alterna 


tive to which other alternatives are compared. Alternative B is 
predicated upon the implementation of the dratteerorest plan 
released this past year in Region 6. These draft plans, in sum to- 


tal, represent a potential timber harvest or Allowable .Sale Quantit: 
(ASQ) level of 3.8 to 4.3 billion board feet. htismrls mae Om GOmes o- 
reduction from the potential yield of 5.097 billion board feet i: 
the existing forest plans. Thus, Alternative B does not represen: 
the existing management of the national forests in Region 6 and can 
not be considered a 'no-action' alternative. Using Alternative B a: 
a basis for comparison results in a 20 to 25% underestimate of the 
impacts of the alternatives, in terms of jobs, harvest levels, an 


economics. 


SOTIA RECOMMENDS THAT AN ALTERNATIVE THAT REPRESENTS THE POLENT TA 
YIELD OF THE EXISTING MANAGEMENT PLANS FOR THE NATIONAL PORES DT Seec: 
REGION 6 BE INCLUDED IN A SUPPLEMENT TO THE DEIS. THIS ALTERNATIV. 
SHOULD BE DEEMED THE 'NO-ACTION' ALTERNATIVE, AND USED AS THE BASI 
FOR ANALYZING THE IMPACTS OF ALL THE OTHER ALTERNATIVES. 
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THE FOREST’ SERVICE MUST PROVIDE *IMPACT ANALYSIS ON A FORESToe 
FOREST BASIS. 


The NEPA process is further confused by the concurrent release c 
the DEIS and individual draft forest plans. The Forest Service hé 
not made it clear to the public how the DEIS and draft forest plan 
will impact one another, or what the resulting effects will be on 

specific forest or local area. Impact information based on th 
“average forest" in Region 6 tends to mask the extremes and make 
assessment of specific forest impacts impossible. 


THE FOREST SERVICE SHOULD CLEARLY DEFINE IN A SUPPLEMENT TO THE DED 
HOW THE DEIS AND THE DRAFT FOREST PLANS WILL INTERACT. ALSO, IMPAC 
ANALYSIS ON A NATIONAL FOREST BY NATIONAL FOREST BASIS SHOULD B. 
PROVIDED. 


THE "LAST OPTION" CONCEPT IN ALTERNATIVE D IS NEBULOUS AND UNACCEP 


TABLE. 


Alternative D states that herbicides are to be used as a vegetatio- 
Management tool only as the “last option". As described in th 
DEIS, the -"“last option” concept) is nebulous and subject. tomagwae 
range of interpretation. The end result of implementing Alternativ 
D would be to put the responsibility for interpreting "last option 
in the hands of the courts. The "last option" concept will provid: 
the legal loophole for the appeal of any proposed herbicide use. 


THE "LAST OPTION" CONCEPT IN ALTERNATIVE D RENDERS THAT ALTERNATIV 
UNWORKABLE AND TOTALLY UNACCEPTABLE TO SOTIA. 


SOTIA'S PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


SOTIA supports the use of herbicides registered by the Environmenta 
Protection Agency for use in the forest environment. This use is a 
essential and effective forest management tool. SOTIA does not 
however, support the use of any vegetation management technique tha 
is not based on sound field data and careful application. 


SOTIA believes, based upon our review of the DEIS, that a_modifie 


form of Alternative G best meets SOTIA's expectations for a vegeta 
tion management program for Region 6. 


The modifications SOTIA finds necessary to Alternative G are a 
follows: 


19) Inclusion of SOTIA's recommendations detailed in) the 
response. 

2)) The mitigation measures outlined in the DEIS have not bee: 
adequately evaluated as to their effectiveness in decreasin 
risk to humans or the environment. The Forest Service mus 


demonstrate in a supplement to the DEIS that it can manage th 
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risk associated with the implementation of Alternative G. 


3) The number of acres treated for growth enhancement under Al- 
ternative G as presented in the DEIS appear low. All suitable 
and capable forest acres should be managed for growth enhance- 
ment. The Forest Service must adjust its estimates of growth 
enhancement acres to include all suitable and capable acres. 
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Stein (1984) Coastal reforestation systems study.... 


As pointed out above, the study provides no data which would 
permit a conclusion that average growth results from all 
tests can be used to estimate or predict growth over the 
region or within any forest within the region. No evidence 
is cited which indicates that the sites chosen reflect an 
accurate statistical sampling of the entire region. 


As also pointed out above, the combined data, even as to 
specific sites, cannot be differentiated as to effects 
resulting from the various planting or treatment regimes. 


Owston et al (1986) Monitoring Growth...after release. 


The Owston study may be the most complete and thorough study 
cited in Appendix A. 


However, the author's do not suggest that a five-year result 
on six sites, showing a statistical increase in diameter 
growth, can or should be used to predict a specific increase 
in yield on all sites forest-wide, at the end of 80 to 100 
years. Nor is any claim made that the six tests sites 
chosen represent a cross-section of all forest sites within 
the region. 


Fiske (1983) Estimating effects of competing plants, etc. 


Fiske's use of a "consensus of professional judgement of a 
good cross-section of our peers" and his estimates of yield 
losses, without supporting data, fails every rational or 
scientific standard and provides no basis for any forest- 
wide predictions of any sort. He should have concluded that 
because his "methodology was rough" his results would be 
rougn too. 


His data on Douglas fir, the most predominant commercial 
tree in the Northwest, ranges for inadequate to non- 
existent. His suggestion for second-decade release 
treatment can hardly be called a valid “recommendation.” 


Roy (1976) Effects of competing vegetation, etc. 


Roy purports to measure the effects of tanoak growth on 
Douglas fir on two California sites (I have only addressed 
findings in Appendix A dealing with Douglas fir.) 


The Blythe Cutover study produces no evidence to show that 
results of the two tanoak tests can be applied generally on 
all Douglas fir forests in the Pacific Northwest region. The 
study, therefore, provides no basis for consideration. 


E.M. Sterling 





Sterling sor 4 


Roy (1981) Effects of competing vegetation on conifer... 
A 
Portions of this study may have been sent but were not 
identified. 


Curtis et al (1982) 


The material supplied, which consisted of a cover and 
contents page, provides no basis for comment. Suffice it to 
say that thinning yield tables, used in some herbicide 
growth prediction estimates, have been based on 
extrapolations "far beyond available data." Authors of 
those thinning tables have said that their predicted growth 
values, although appearing reasonable, did not demonstrate 
their validity. 


Harrington and Wagner (1986) cited on page A-15, para. 3 in 
Appendix A was not included in the documents sent, nor was 
the work listed in the reference section. 


I realize that the public comment period closed February 15 and 
understand, as you so state, that it may not be possible for you 
to respond to these comments. I do, however, request that this 
letter be made part of the printed record noting that it was 
received late and because of that was included without agency 
comment. if 


Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. 


Sincerely, 





Sterling 


CCis Congressman Thomas Foley 
Congressman Mike Lowry 
Senator Brock Adams 
Environmental Defense Fund Inc. 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides 
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Public Participation 


and Consultation 
Sterling: Comments on Appendix A 3 


The age of trees tested ranged from 3 to 39 years. 
Measurement methods ranged from height only, height and diameter, 
basal area, percent of canopy, stem volume and needle vigor with 
comparisons reported in terms of volume, height, diameter, basal 
area and tree vigor. 


Data were expressed in percentages, times greater or less, 
inches, feet, centimeters, vigor and merchantable volume. Where 
percentages were used, some were stated in terms of differences 
between controls and tests, others as increases or decreases, and 
some in terms of over-all growth of control or test trees. In 
some instances, percentages were expressed in terms of a 100 
percent baseline for controls. 


The herbicides tested included 2,4-D; 2,4,5-T; 2,4-DB; 
Pictoram, glyphosate, fosomine, and phenoxy herbicides. 


In many of the cited studies, test sites were not defined 
according to rigorous criteria as outlined by Minore et al. 
(1984). A number of the studies, likewise, did not report 
procedures involving plot selection, layout, description and 
history, treatment monitoring, measurement, etc., as outlined in 
detail by Owston et al.(1986). No papers were cited establishing 
any links between species data which would justify use of 
material compiled on other species in the development of 
standards for Douglas fir. 


To summarize the 9 cited available papers or abstracts which 
purported to measure growth effects of herbicides on Douglas fir: 


1) An abstract of a Peterson and Newton (1982) paper 
published by Champion International Corporation described a 4- 
year test involving the use of 2,4-D and glyphosate applied to 9 
trees in a 5-year old stand, randomly assigned to each of three 
treatments, and to 5 trees in a 10-year old stand, randomly 
assigned to each of four treatments. The study reported growth 
volume, measured in height and diameter, on sprayed plots as 
between 2 and 4 times that of growth volume on unsprayed plots. 


The investigators did not justify the statistical 
significance of findings involving 5 or 9 trees randomly assigned 
to various treatment tests. Nor were measurement methods 
identified. 


2) Gratkowski (1979) in an unpublished study available in 
abstract reported no gains in heights but gains of between 1.75 
and 3 times in the diameter on 2-foot tall trees in an 
unreplicated study using 2,4,5-T, on five clearcuts over 5 years. 
On another site, over 10 years, he reported gains of 1.7 to 2.8 
times the growth in height over 2-foot trees on untreated sites. 


The abstract did not reveal the number of trees measured, 
the statistical significance of the measurements, nor the details 
of the measurement techniques. 


E.M. Sterling 





Sterling: Comments on Appendix A 4 


3) Gratkowski and Lauterbach (1974) in a paper published in 
the Journal of Forestry, reported on 6-year tests with 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T on two sites in the Oregon Cascades using aerial sprays, 
basal spraying and cut/stump spraying. The investigator cited no 
measurements of growth either at the beginning or end of the 
tests but reported growth on sites receiving aerial sprays as 
hangiag 125om gl |toez255—percent or 1.7 to 2.5 times that of trees 
on unsprayed plots, or increases in growth ranging between 71 and 
155 percent or .7 times and 1.5 times that of unsprayed plots. 


Again, the study made no analysis of the statistical 
validity of the growth gains, no report on measurement 
techniques, nor on efforts to randomize plots or measured trees. 


4) Allan et al. (1978) in a study published in 
International Pest Control reported the "most effective" growth 
gains of 15 percent in height and 74 percent in stem volume over 
6 years tests using the herbicide 2,4-DB in five different 
concentrations on sites containing between 18 and 36 seedlings in 
each concentration group. 


The tests involved the application of the herbicide combined 
with bark in a 25 square foot area around test seedlings, a 
Manner of application seldom used in a real-forest situation. 


5) Lauterbach (1967) in an abstract of a paper in the 
Proceedings: Herbicides and Vegetation Management reported 
diameter increases of between 2 and 2.5 times that of unsprayed 
trees using phenoxy herbicides in tests on five height classes (2 
to 20 feet) on two sites over 5 and 6 year periods. 


A table accompanying the abstract displayed height data and 
a "growth ratio" only. The number of trees in the 9 plots in two 
locations ranged from 1 to 36. The statistical validity of the 
growth gains were not reported. 


6) McDonald and Fiddler (1986) in a paper published by the 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range Experiment Station applied 
2,4-D using several manual and chemical treatment methods. They 
found no significant difference in tree height but reported that 
the diameter of trees increased overall by .69%.30 inch over the 
4-year study period. 


One questions how the diameter of a tree can be measured to 
the hundredth of an inch or what weight should be given a 
measurement which can range from .39 to .99 inch, a difference of 
300 percent. 


7)  Radosevich et al. (1976) in Weed Science described tests 
involving three herbicides, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and Picloram on 15- 
year old trees over a 10-year period.. They reported gains in 
basal area growth ranging from 260 to 451 percent above a 100 
percent baseline growth of untreated controls. 


The measurement of the 260 percent growth above the baseline 
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Public Participation 
and Consultation 


Sterling: Comments on Appendix A 7 


In the introduction to Appendix A the Forest Service 
recognized major problems in the lack of linkage between the 
short-term growth effects of herbicide use (cited above) and the 
precise long-term yield increases predicted by the agency and 
used without qualification throughout the impact statement. 


To quote the Appendix: 


"Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to extrapolate from 
highly site-specific growth effects to broad scale 
generalizations." 


"(C)ompetitive interaction between and within species is not 
completely understood, the type and degree of response is known 
to depend on site-specific variables." 


"Controlled experiments produce specific results that may 
not be representative of those occurring in a more heterogeneous 
environment. For this reason, there is an inherent danger of 
exaggerating broad-scale timber yield effects based on controlled 
research." 


Again, in still more detail, the introduction notes the 
"uncertainty involved in extrapolation from site-specific results 
to general observation, based on a limited number of studies. 
This uncertainty is then compounded with the expansion of acreage 
estimates. For this reason, the time yield effect estimates for 
each vegetation complex will involve some large statistical 
error" and represent an "approximate mean of a range of results." 
[Commentator's note: These estimates are listed without that 
qualification in the main body of the impact statement. ] 


"Many of the studies being used in this analysis," Forest 
Service writers say," record an inconsistent high increment 
response following treatment," and are "occasionally erratic or 
ContLicting.. 


The introduction points out too that published information 
pertinent to Oregon and Washington covers only a short time frame 
during the management cycle. This means, the Appendix says, that 
translation of early growth and yield effects into managed yields 
over 80 to 120 years involves "much extrapolation and 
uncertainty." 


Forest Service writers agree that the impact statement 
assumes a generic strategy for forest regeneration, including 
herbicides, and ignores the specific limitations of individual 
sites. The agency does this, the writers say, "for ease of 
modelling of timber yield over time." 


The Forest Service admits to that the "experience and 
opinions of Forest Service field practitioners were used in those 
cases where the literature is inconclusive." The agency, however, 
makes no attempt to justify the validity of “experience and 
opinions" which lacks foundation on reported scientific data. 


E.M. Sterling 





Sterling: Comments on Appendix A 8 


Iz 


The Forest Service failed to explain or justify (a) its 
selection of studies relied upon in determining the specific 
“"vield effects" for various Douglas fir complexes; (b) its 
choice of the specific percentage "falldown" factors (also see 
sub section III) to be used in computing expected yield gains or 
losses, and (c) the manipulation of factors in the prediction of 
full yield potentials or programmed harvest-allowable yield 
quantities. 


The Forest Service defined five steps in the data-extension 
process. 


1) It selected "data sets" from research papers which it 
believes represent growth trends up to 15 to 20 years. 


2) It then extended those short-term estimates in a full- 
term yield simulation to display what it describes as “the per- 
acre yield difference between the operational site potential and 
the ‘little or no vegetation management’ situation" without 
defining any element of "vegetation management" beyond 
herbicides. 


3) It next identified vegetative conditions and operational 
factorswhich "show efficacy differences between herbicide use and 
other available tools." 


4) Then it "expanded" its data to the total affected area 
to display yield effects related to the suspension of herbicide 
use. 


5) Finally, it considered the impact of the findings on the 
forest's "programmed harvest-allowable sale levels." 


Unfortunately, the Forest Service offers an 
incomprehensible, unexplained and probably unexplainable 
confusion of selections, computations and predictions in carrying 
out its multi-step effort. 


For example: 


(A) In projecting the "yield falldown" of untreated 
Douglas fir in a vegetative complex of red alder, the agency 
relies on an unpublished paper by Turpin et al. (1980) prepared 
for the Siuslaw National Forest and not available in the School 
of Forestry Library of the University of Washington, and on 
Walstad et al. (1986), the retrospective study based solely on 
one mid-term string of data which did not consider non-herbicide 
vegetation management factors. 


Turpin, Appendix authors report, predicted yield reductions 


of 28 to 29 percent (estimates accurate within 1 percent?) in the 
absence of vegetation management, with no indication of what 
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1/B Public Participation 


/B-702 


and Consultation 


Sterling: Comments on Appendix A ital 


claimed a 65 percent "falldown"™ without vegetation management, 
assigning only 19 percent of that to herbicide use--without 
explanation either. 


In this vegetative complex, as in the others, it includes the 
maximum 65 percent expectation in its allowable future sale 
quantity estimates. 


(The agency states that it arbitrarily adjusts its predicted 
yield effects south and west within subregions to reflect the 
relative severity of moisture stress, intensity of site 
competition and the historic reliance on herbicide use by adding 
or subtracting 50 percent of the yield effects predicted. 


(However, the Forest Service offers no details to support 
the 50 percent factor nor does it display how the percentage was 
applied in any of its yield projections.) 


rit 


The Forest Service fails to justify its backward method of 
estimating herbicide growth impacts. In estimating the impacts, 
the Forest Service first generates a purely fictional final 
harvest estimate for a "full yield forest using all available 
vegetation management techniques" and then predicts a specific 
"falloff" from that estimate if herbicides and other practices 
are not used. 


Rather than moving its predictions of growth forward from 
reality, based upon cited herbicide/growth studies, the Forest 
Service moves it backward using a full-yield simulation process 
"to display", as the agency says, "the per-acre yield difference" 
at the end of 80 to 120 years between the full-yield "potential" 
of a site and a "'little or no vegetation management’ situation." 


The agency offers no reason for estimating its way back to 
reality from a simulated future, rather than predicting gains 
forward from reality, nor does it attempt to explain how or why 
evidence from its cited reports and studies is manipulated (see 3 
above) to reach the backward result. 


It should be noted that all yield simulation tables are 
heavily qualified with disclaimers about long-term predictions. 


IV 


The agency fails to demonstrate with either scientific tests 
or logic that herbicides of every kind, applied in any manner on 
every site in a Douglas fir forest will produce an constantly 
uniform average measurable growth result. 


If cited field studies (see above) demonstrate anything they 
show that different herbicides have different growth impacts in 
different concentrations, at different times of the year, on 
different sites, and with different methods of application. 


E.M. Sterling 
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As the agency itself admits, it is difficult if not 
impossible to predict herbicide results on every site in every 
forest even under what appear to be similar conditions. The 
results cited in individual tests, it seems clear, can be applied 
only to that site or others exactly like it. 


And as a review of the papers on various tests’ reveals, the 
test sites themselves in many case were not defined precisely 
enough in terms of moisture, exposure, soil, or even vegetation, 
etc., to permit precise prediction on another site. 


Nor does the agency demonstrate that test results for 
different herbicides can be rationally averaged even within the 
various vegetative complexes reviewed in the Appendix. 


The impact statement suggests that individual forests will 
be permitted to use whatever herbicides in whatever manner they 
judge best for sites in forests under their control. But the 
Forest Service fails to demonstrate how such freedom may effect 
their region-wide predictions of growth or lack of it on which 
regional or even forest-wide harvest levels may be based. 


ALTERNATIVES NOT CONSIDERED 


The Forest Service in its impact statement fails to address 
several alternatives important in defining issues of herbicide 
use more precisely and clearly. 


Not considered are; 


1) An option limiting herbicide use solely to sites where 
prior studies demonstrate clearly that specific growth may 
reasonably occur from specific treatments. 


Rather than attempting to prepare an overall, region-wide 
program aimed at specific results, the region should offer 
instead guidelines and goals which would required managers to 
identify the specific studies on which they wish to rely and to 
demonstrate from data in those studies that their proposed 
program will meet guideline goals. 


2) An option which would,prohibit any increase in timber 
harvests following herbicide us@’ until an actual increase in 
growth has been measured in the forest. 


Rather than risking damage from over-harvest or failure to 
attain growth goals, the measure-and-then-cut options would 
permit forests to increase harvest levels as the result of 
herbicide use, but only after actual growth has occurred. Many 
European forests follow this procedure. 


3) An option to delay all herbicide use until shortcomings 


in existing studies, as identified by the Forest Service itself 
in the introduction of Appendix A, have been remedied. 
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Sterling: Comments on Appendix A cy 
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As the introduction of the Appendix demonstrates so clearly 
the present state of tested information on herbicide use and 
expected growth does not permit long-term future projections. 


This failure is due in large part to past failures by the 
Forest Service to conduct the kinds of detailed tests which 
science and logic so clearly require. Herbicides have been used 
on the region's forest now for several decades. Had early 
studies been conducted as many demanded, today's questions would 
not be necessary. There is no reason why the public should 
suffer the future of its forests because of the agency's past 
failures. 


4) An options to establish an@ on-going program of 
continually monitoring actual growth in the forest no matter what 


‘management programs are followed. 


The idea of "monitoring" a management program by simply 
counting the number acres sprayed with a number pounds of 
herbicide applied, or the volume of trees thinned on another 
number of stands does not "monitor" anything except performance. 
The future of the national forests rests not on performance but 
on growth which should be watched and reported continually. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Draft Environmental Impact Statement does not support a 
finding that herbicide use on regional forests will stimulate 
yield of Douglas fir in any of its vegetation complexes ina 
finite amount over the rotation life of the complexes. 


Nor does the draft statement provide any basis for 
increasing harvest levels until actual increases in growth have 
been measured on the ground in those forest complexes. 


I request that these comments be included in any publication 
by the Forest Service of comments on the Impact Statement. 


E.M. Sterling 


ce: Congressman Thomas Foley 
Congressman Mike Lowry 
Senator Brock Adams 
Environmental Defense Fund Inc. 
Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to Pesticides 


E.M. Sterling 
Thompson 
000876 
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Thompson 
Trout Unlimited 





VULULU 
Trout Unlimited 
of Oregon 

JAMES F. TORRENCE 
REGIONAL FORESTER 30 DECEMBER 1987 
PACIFIC N.W. REGION RE/ VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT 
USDA, USFS DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL 
BOX 3623 IMPACT STATEMENT 


Sie Seve Pine 
PORTLAND, OR 97208 


DEAR FORESTER TORRENCE, 


THE OREGON COUNCIL OF TROUT UNLIMITED HAS BEEN FOLLOWING THE 
NEPA PROCESS FOR MANA OMPE G_AND_ UNWA VEGE 

FOR OVER A YEAR. WE HAVE REVIEWED THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT STATEMENT AND WOULD LIKE TO PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING 
COMMENTS. 


AS WITH OTHER DE 
SOM MENT AOY Sala ihe 


VU 


IKE TO RESTRICT OUR 
KRAMETERS. 
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Peer Pier kl ives sneer elt LWOUPHY OF ALTERNATIVE BD 
APPEARS MOST SOUND. HOWEVER. THE SOMEWHAT FLAGRANT TREATMENT 
OP ereroac Ubon THETR RELATTONSHIP TO) THE FISHERY HAS 
CONVINCED US TU TSUrPORT ALIERNATIVE A. 


WE WERE ENTICED BY ALTEPNATIVE C, WITH ITS NATURALIST’S 
APPROACH TO VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT, BUT DECIDED THAT YOUR 
PERCEPTION OF JOB LOSS AND OF WILDFIRES, THOUGH NOT AS 
SEVERE As DESCRIBED, DOES HAVE MERIT. 


TO CLARIFY OUR PERCEPTION OF YOUR TREATMENT OF HERBACIDES, 
WE WOULD LIKE TO DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION TO THE STATEMENTS ON 
PG. IV-72. "THE LIKELIHOOD OF EXPOSURE TO HERBACIDES USED 
FOR VEGETATIVE MANAGMENT IS LOW. IF EXPOSURE WERE TO OCCUR, 
CONCENTRATIONS WOULD BE OF SHORT DURATION." 


TO VERIFY THE FIRST SENTENCE, WE COMPARE TABLES IV-13 AND 
IV-9. THE TWO CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS WHICH ARE ON BOTH TABLES 
ARE 2,4-D AND PICLORAM. OUR INTERPRETATION OF THE 
COMPARISON IS THAT THE RECOMMENDED CONCENTRATION MAXIMUM FOR 
THESE COMPOUNDS WAS EXCEEDED IN EACH CASE. THAT IS, IT 
APPEARS TO US THAT LIKELIHOOD OF EXPOSURE TO HERBACIDES USED 
IN VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT IS NOT LOW. THIS CONCLUSION COMES 
FROM USING THE ONLY BASIS OF VERIFICATION AT OUR DISPOSAL, 
YOUR OWN TABLES. 


————— 0 eeeeaeaevw—aom 


Protecting and Improving Your Fishing Future 


Post Office Box 6225 
Bend, Oregon 97708 
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ORCTU/REGION VI VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT P.2 


REVIEW OF THESE TABLES CAUSED US SOME PROBLEMS. WE QUESTION 
THE CATEGORY OF “MOST SENSITIVE SPECIES AFFECTED" IN TABLE 
Iv-9. VIZ. IS THIS THE MOST SENSITIVE SPECIES TESTED? OR 
TRULY THE MOST SENSITIVE SPECIES AFFECTED? WE ALSO QUESTION 
THE CRITERIA ON THIS TABLE. REASONS FOR THE CATEGORIES 
SHOULD BE EXPLAINED FOR THIS TABLE TO BE COMPREHENSIBLE. IF 
-OS PPM ARE THE MAXIMUM CONCENTRATION OF 2,4-D ACCEPTIBLE TO 
A BLUEGILL IN A SMALL IRRIGATION DITCH, THEN WHY IS THE 
FIGURE .01 PPM OR .0O05 PPM IN NAVIGABLE POTABLE AND 
IRRIGATION (RESP.» STREAMS? y 

WE ARE IMPRESSED BY THE LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE ACTIVITY OF 
THE HERBACIDES IN GROUNDWATER. EAST OF THE CASCADES, THE 
SOIL IS POROUS VOLCANIC PUMICE WHICH ABSORBS MOISTURE MORE 
QUICKLY THAN THE HALF LIFE OF THE COMPOUNDS WHICH ARE 
DISCUSSED. THE MAJORITY OF THE MAJOR STREAMS IN THIS 
COUNTRY ARE SPRING FED, I.E. GROUNDWATER FED. IGNORANCE OF 
THE EFFECTS OF HERBACIDES IN GROUNDWATER AND MONITORING 
REGIMES DESIGNED ONLY FOR MUNICIPAL WATERSHEDS COMBINE TO 
CONVINCE US THAT THIS METHOD OF VEGETATIVE TREATMENT IS NOT 
SAFE ENOUGH TO BE OF UTILITY IN CENTRAL OREGON NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 


CHOICE OF 2,4-D AS THE CHEMICAL OF CHOICE BY THE, USFS, 1s 
ALARMING AS WELL DUE TO ITS HIGH WATER SOLUBILITY AND HIGH 
ACUTE TOXICITY. 


TO CONCLUDE OUR DISCUSSION OF OUR REJECTION OF HERBACIDE USE 
ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF REGION VI, WE RETURN TO THE 
SECOND SENTENCE IN THE STATEMENT QUOTED ABOVE. IT APPEARS 
IRRELEVANT FROM ANY STANDPOINT OTHER THAN THAT Cr 
BIOACCUMULATION AND BIOCONCENTRATION HOW LONG A TOXIC 
CONCENTRATION OF CHEMICAL POLLUTION LASTS. A LIVING 
CREATURE ONLY DIES ONCE. 


THE BLANDISHMENT FORETELLING THE REPOPULATION OF A STREAM BY 
SURVIVORS WHICH FLED THE AREA OR HAD A GREATER TOLERANCE TO 
THE CHEMICAL. CPG. IV-73) 1S:DIMINISHED. BY. SEVERAL- FACTORS. 
THIS SUPPOSES A GRADUAL BUILDUP OR EXPOSURE TO A CHEMICAL 
BUT DOES NOT ADDRESS LETHAL CONCENTRATIONS OF THE COMPOUND 
ACTING AS A BIOLOGICAL EXTERMINATOR AS WHEN A TRUCK DUMPS 
ITS LOAD IN A STREAM. IT SUPPOSES MOBILITY IN ALL LIFEFORMS 
WHICH IS NOT NECESSARILY TRUE. LOSS OF A GENERATICHN OF 
SALMONID EGGS LS» ENFEiRELYyPOSSISLE wli-DISREGaroS 2He Less 
TO Tdi GeNETIC POOL OF SPECIES WHICH DO NOT ESCAPE AND WHICH 


ARE INDIGINEOUS AND PECULIAR TO A PARTICULAR AREA OF THE 
STREAM. ° 


FOR THESE REASONS, WE HAVE A PROBLEM WITH CHEMICAL 
VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT UNDER THE GUIDELINES OUTLINED IN THIS 
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DEIS AND MUST OPT FOR THE ONLY VIABLE ALTERNATIVE, 
ALTERNATIVE A. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO SEE THAT A BUFFER STRIP OF NO MECHANICAL 
VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT IS PROFFERED FOR ALL RIPARIAN ZONES. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE THE FINAL EIS DIRECT INDIVIDUAL FOREST 
SUPERVISORS THROUGH STANDARDS AND GUIDELINES WHICH DEFINE 
COMFORTABLE BUFFER ZONES ACCORDING TO SOIL TYPES, SLOPE AND 
CLIMATOLOGICAL FACTORS. 


THE RIPARIAN ZONES WOULD BENEFIT IF OTHER METHODS OF 
VEGETATIVE MANAGEMENT ALSO INCLUDED THE CONCEPT CF BUFFER 
ZONES, STRICTLY DEFINED AND GENEROUS ENOUGH TO ASSURE THE 
PROTECTION OF THE SURFACE WATERS WHICH THEY BORDER. 


WHERE THE BIOLOGICAL TOOL OF MANAGEMENT CHOICE IS THE COW, 
WE WOULD LIKE THE BUFFER STRIP AROUND THE RIPARIAN AREA, AN 
AREA OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN, PROTECTED AS WELL AS 
POSSIBLE. THE STANDARDS AND GUIDELINES FOR USE OF THIS TOOL 
SHOULD STIPULATE SEASON OF PASTURE, ALLOWABLE FORAGE, 
PROVISIONS FOR REDUCING TRESPASS AND UNDESIRED RIPARIAN 
DEGRADATION, AND A STRICT MONITORING SCHEDULE FOR RECORDING 
NON-POINT POLLUTION. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO NOTE THAT FIRE MANAGEMENT, THE PREFERRED 
METHOD OF VEGETATIVE CONTROL IN ALTERNATIVE A, I[S 
CONSTRAINED BY THE BUFFER CONCEPT IN RIPARIAN AREAS. WE ARE 
ALSO PLEASED TO NOTE THE RECOGNITION OF INTERMITTENT STREAMS 
IN MITIGATING FOR CONTROLLED FIRE. 


WE REMAIN ASSURED THAT THE CONSTRAINTS ON PRESCRIBED 
BURNING, EVEN WITH THIS ALTERNATIVE WHICH EMPHASIZES THIS 
METHOD OF CONTROL, WILL BE SUFFICIENT TO PRECLUDE THE DANGER 
OF ACID RAIN WITH ITS CONCOMMITANT AFFECT ON THE FISHERY. 
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WE QUL ALIKE TO THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO COMMENT 
ON THE’ DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT WHICH EXPLORES 
ALTERNATIVES FOR MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION. 


WE HOPE THAT OUR INPUT IS OF SOME SERVICE AND LOOK FORWARD 
TO ELABORATING ANY POSITION WHICH IS VAGUELY EXPRESSED. 


SINCERELY YOURS, 
erie 


ERIC E. SCHULZ 
CHAIRMAN 

OREGON COUNCIL 
TROUT UNLIMITED 
939 NW BOND 
BEND;ORs 97-704 
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S-22: Alternatives E, B, and G(respectively) yield incremental increases 


in present net value, for additional increments of (health) risk. 


And IV-125: ...assumption that health effects correlate with management 


activity, economic product{ivity) and economic efficiency. 


And IV—11: ...risk cerrelates to number of acres treated, rather than methed 


used. 
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21 Newton, Jan. Testimony before U.S. House Agriculture Committee, 
Subcommittee an Forests, Family Farms, and Energy, field hearings at 
Eugene, Oregon, on problems and opportunities in forest management 
practices. January 3, 1980. Testimony reprinted in NCAP News, Winter- 
Spring, 1980, pp. 35-37. See also Final EIS, Siuslaw National Forest, 
Ten-Year Timber Resource Plan, U.S.D.A. FS-R6-FES(Adm)-78-11, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1979, p. s%. Herbicide proponents acknowledge the connection 
between the allowable harvest and herbicide use in national forests: “The 
availability of the use of herbicides is assumed with each alternative” in 
setting allowable harvest levels. Put briefly, the allowable harvest level 
of timber is programmed ten years in advance on the assumption that 
herbicides will be used. 

“The Siuslaw National Forest estimates that allowable cut would be 
reduced immediately by 34% . . . if herbicides were banned in that forest 
alone.” (October 1980 campaign mailer, Lincoln County Citizens for 
Common Sense.) 

Dr. Newton's research has been published by NCAP and is available 
in two parts: An Economic Analysis of Herbicide Use for Intensive Forest Man- 
agement. Part I: Evaluation of Forestry Related Impacts of 2,4,5-T in Oregon. 
Part II: Critical Assessment of Arguments and Data Supporting Herbicide Use. 
NCAP, P.O. Box 375, Eugene, Oregon 97440. 


Page TNS) note 2 (for peqe i7Z) 
1983 book ABitecFog by larel van Strum (5.6, cA) 


frecording to Phil Keis ling ie Spleg1s of 
Oregon ce Lia Wr [lame He Week (5 perks) Dec. 


| G7] | DR. JAN NEWTON...FOUND THAT DATA DEMONSTRATING THE 
ADVANTAGES OF HERBICIDE USE WAS VIRTUALLY NONEXISTENT 
--- “AN ECONOMIC CASE IS ALMOST ENTIRELY NONEXISTENT, ™ 
AND... “THE REAL...PURPOSE FOR HERBICIDE USE IS TO CLAIM 
HIGHER FUTURE TIMBER YIELDS IN ORDER TO JUSTIFY IN— 
CREASED HARVEST IN THE PRESENT. 
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except in southwestern Oregon. 
Jim Vopes; a silvaculturist for the 


Rogue River National Forest, said : 


grass and sedges create a real pro- 


_blem on this forest by competing for 


moisture and providing cover for 


‘pocket gophers who prey on fir seed1- 
ings. Vopes believes herbicides are 


the most effective and economical 


. method of controlling grasses and 
‘ other ground. vegetation in this 
_Tegion, | 


Herbicides, in the EIS have no long-term effect on long-term productivity. 
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reméining alternatives have considerably more 
accidents, with Alternatives A and E having 
the most (due to increased acerages treated by 


hand in lieu of herbicides). 
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age to their trees and crops a month after the spraying, Dr. 
Elam had become puzzled by the sudden withering and dying 
of the vetch, grapes, and apple leaves in his own garden. “Could 
some kind of plague have hit us?” he wondered. He had taken 
some samples to the county extension agent, who could not 
explain the cause. The O.S.U. plant clinic, however, imme- 
diately diagnosed the problem as phenoxy-spray damage. 


jae 63/64/65 of hook; Aa Diller log by Care| Van Ware 
(1983 y 354n Bene) 


At about the same time the Greens were noticing the dam. 


“But that spraying was two miles away!” Dr. Elam recalls. 


“I must say, I couldn’t quite believe then that it could have 
reached us and affected all our plants so strongly.” 


In June, Dr. Elam began noticing the vine maples turning 


64 Drifting In The Wind 


red, “bright red—the way they do in autumn.” Strange clump 
of yellow leaves appeared on the big leaf maples near his home 
He drove up to the Greens’ and noticed the same “blemish 
on the trees up there. 

“The O.S.U. plant clinic could find no pathogen responsib! 
and attributed the death to a ‘phytotoxic’ agent. I began t 
explore the area systematically then, to see if there was an: 
sort of pattern in the occurrence of this malady. I found the 
the yellow patches were present all the way from the uppe 
part of Honey Grove Road down to the highway, and on th 
hillside across the highway opposite Honey Grove Road. Ea: 
on the highway they occurred as far as the Stouts’ place, an 
as far west just to the border of Alsea, which is about thre 
quarters of a mile from here. 

“Looking at a map, I put together an explanation. Whe 
they sprayed there above the Greens’, the day ended in a warr 
night, with an incomplete cloud cover. Now you have t 
understand what happens when that stuff is sprayed. No mai 
ter how accurately they spray, it’s impossible to control whz 
happens to it afterward. Evaporation will always occur. Nov 
the herbicide is a heavy molecule. It vaporizes, but in the coc 
of the evening it settles close to the ground and then proceed 


re & .t ©) PU ewe 


to flow along the ground. es 


K. Stout 





“What evidently happened in this event was that it flowed 
across the Greens’ place down into the whole Honey Grove 
valley. Here, at the lower end of the valley, it ran up against 
the hillside across the highway, then spread laterally along the 
highway as far east as Stouts’ and west to the edge of Alsea. 

“As you can see on the map, or just by looking at the terrain 
here, this valley served as a kind of sink for the spray. You 
could certainly smell it here that night after they sprayed. It 
was fierce. And apparently it was strong enough to damage 
the vetch and deciduous trees and grapes. Who knows how 
long it went on draining down here? For as long as it continued 
to vaporize off the sprayed area, one can assume. 

“One thing that really makes me wonder—the deformed 
lambs and stillbirths in the sheep both at Greens’ and at Stouts’. 
And Mimi Stout had a dog-breeding operation, and many of 
their pups were born deformed recently, too. They won't put 
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any blame on the sprays, because they use them themselves. 
They say they’ve used them for years and years and never had 
any problem. That’s a common argument of the spray opera- 
tors, but what they dont realize is that for most of those years 
the spraying was done by hand and was applied only locally. 
There wasn't the possibility for widespread drift and accumu- 
lation that aerial spraying causes. Aerial spraying by helicopter 
is relatively new, and I don’t think these people realize what a 
greater potential there is for drift and damage.” 
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Gary Larsen Janurary 13, 1988 
Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest* Region 

EO.) BOX, 3623 

Portland, Or. 97208 


Response to: DIS Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. 


The D4IS for Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation in 
the Pacific Northwest Region is awsome and Overwhelming to say 
the teast. 

I believe that it is obvious that the question in the DULL sS 
mind is not managing. competing and unwanted vegetation, but 
managing questionable and unwanted herbicides. 

Tt is stated in appendix H; "Various sides embrace very dif- 
ferent scientific judgement and policy choices on both risk assess- 
ment and risk management levels. 

"Part of the problem is that there is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty in the data on health effects of herbicides. This uncert- 
ainty has to bridzed with human judzement." (H-1). 

which side of the scientific community is goine to be allowed 
to make this human judgement? w#will either or both sides be able to 
live with and abide by that judzement? 


Hie ey dO "SO Many sor “the public distrust the scientific community? 
Sould it be because of the 'unloaded-zun-syndrome' used by that 
community? 


"nen testing a substance 
with the hypothesis that assum: fe) 
sun. How many oveople have idie C 

"5vastical methods allow for a 
Glusions fe S-2). These carer the ico 
and “die by. : 

Wayoer-Sensitive individuals are not accounted for in statis- 
GHlcal testa which are based upon nornal population=distributions." 

H-6). WNORHAL population distributions?? Considerinz the millions 
Of dollars worth of antihistimines sold over the counter and by 
prescrintion each year, is it not possible that the hyper-sensitive 
individuals are the normal population? 

"i completely acceptable method of estimatins relative or 
absolute potency values relevant to humans has not become available... 

"Unfortunately many of the chemicals bein: reviewed by the 
Forest Service have not been sufficiently tested." (H-6). 

Is there any question why the U.5. District Court issued an 
Bnoumemon, in 1964, banning the use” of herbicides? when will 
the Forest Service and the scientific community promotinz herb- 
icides gurantee the public a safe environment? 

"Sor derbicides to reach surface or groundwater it must be 
relatively soluble in water; resistant to absorbtion by soil 
and organic matter; and sufficiently persistent to endure until 
it enters the water (Newton and Norgren 1977)." (IV-43). 


Sosckc? ty fal yisiwusual sto start 
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I suggest that Newton and Norzren get out of the Lab during 
a rain storm and observe the real world. Their premis? may be 
somewhat valid for a herbicide to reach groundwater, but that 
premise does not 'hold-water' as far as surface water is concerned. 

The numbers for Change of Jobs under Alternatives. C and & 
are quite confusing, Alternative C, Figure 53-3, shows a loss of 
214,700 sobs; Figure S=4 shows: a loss ~f°21;,800 jooss while wane 
IT-4 shows a loss of only 21,000 jobs. This would make the average 
annual income for each of those jobs vary from 24,450 to 325,380. 
ror Alternative 6, Figure S-35 shows a loss of 1,300 jobs; while 
Figure S-4 shows a loss of 1,400 jobs. ‘the average annual income 
for ‘those yobs «would waryifrom G25, 57 iwtom2s S58 eosin Dleagcs 

The numbers shown as totals in Tables B-5 and B-6 are aporox- 
imate averages rather than totals. These are the Tables in App- 
endix B and are not «to tbe confused: witheothensA  wlabies,, sucheae 
those in Appendix D. 

It is confusing when at least ‘three ditferent reference periods 
are uséd Doral ternavivemiy, Sinisa jespeciall weir somes) tue sao, 
which shows current, Alte B and/or other. Tables II-4 and 

II-5 states:"The referenc ative 3) is the exnected situation 
with implemention of the lans currently beinz developed.” 
iiile dw * Tablet liom Vaistsen " The reference (alternative 3) 
is the expected situation, f: ecace of implemention ofethe Fores. 
plans currently bein Javeloped." Do the chanzes from Alternative 
Bin Fizure 3-5 use the reference time frame a3 shown in table Loe 
fable II-5 or some other? 

All activities and itssues for all sAlternatives whould be reter— 
enced sto the Same cel time frame, not to the ome that maxss 
the Porest Service de ions look the most favorable fOr sins tance, 
in FLeurs 2=5 72 rpc me rent: B was used as the refarence for 
snissions from Prescribed @ires, the sinrormationeveuldechanze to: 


ch fi 
fu 


re B 3 ij ie: 8 ro 
dest-side 33 less . no é ‘3Z:oless 5 
pas eee das 3 née <_. burning 30 alecs 3,8 Z0%1less 2oless 
a awl al Gai aa 2 cael 3 = 25 7 hess we, s 18%less 44more 


2 
These fisures don't look so impressive, do they 
are the same. 

Under environmental effects (long-term productivity) Figure S-4, 
for Alternative.«¢ itels sveteds "Supstanvia( l0ga ti. ee ieree aes 
aoove,.current and natural levels, results in soll deamace. | fires 
may increase above the current level but they do not increase above 
the natural level. The natural level is based on man's actions or 
activities nor affecting the environment. 

The DZIiS..states: ."sizh intensity wildfires COULD resale in 
damage to soils..." This might happen in the fifth decade after 
implementation of an alternative. wildfires. also provide benefits 
to the soils and the environment. 


Yet, the results 
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The terms prescribed fires and prescribed burning becomes 
confusing as-the DzI5 does not distinguish between the two. 
moeoco ped eurnineg is defined as: “Intentional aoplication of fire 
to forest or rangeland in their natural or modified state to meet 
Specific management objectives." It is assumed that unless it is 
Speci tically excluded, slash burning is included in all Figures, 
Maples, charts and acerazes concerning emissions or areas treated. 
Figures S-3 and Table II-11 do not make this exclusion. 

Also Table IJi-11 is somewhat meaningless as it does not include 
eecrranhical areas of concentration nor does it give a volume to 
weight ratios. The average weisht of susyended particles, computed 
from this Table, is 6.13 ounces per square mile in the states of 
Orefron and Washington. 

I do not believe that suspended particles from all sources of 
wood burning, excludins those that have been chemically treated, 
have as much as one vercent of a detrimental effect on our health 


as 211 sources of toxic chemicals to which we are unknowinzly 
exposed. 

I am disappointed that there are those in the forest Services 
that are still trying ZO Lomst Ens metric system of measurement 
onto the imerican guolic. Uowever ipvoss tleu- tt 2o=m0re st n— 
pressive who Stats, releases pines increased in neishvs by 22? 
cantineters, Pee Gece Sie incics OD ii.co eeu... Uc Liat 2 tree 
Woorewiarseriin& it<ineveases: 13.5 millimeters in “diameter, taan 1 
it only increases + inch. 

Georse Orvell knew of what h as writin, Only nis timing was 
OELIeLaS G.-A) Dit 

SRoeL Leys “that Pecan. ives vachoane | Ups e  e sores. service 
tevieslecs Alternative i. 
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February 12, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Region 6 “Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation” DEIS. We have reviewed the document and wish to compliment 
you and your team on the scope of the project you have undertaken, as well as on 
your efforts to involve all interested parties. We are aware of the large 
volume of technical comments you are receiving and wish instead to focus our 
comments on major, unresolved issues. 


Concerns of private forest landowners. WFPA represents the owners of five 
million acres of Washington State forest lands, some of which are adjacent to or 
intermingled with national forest lands. Our members are increasingly aware of 
the relationship between their interests and national forest management. They 
are dedicated to appropriate, site specific use of all proved management 
options, including herbicides and prescribed fire. Such an approach to 
vegetation management is a vital component of successful forest management. The 
federal vegetation management plan should take into consideration effects on 
private ownerships. For example, consequences such as increased wildfire risk 
and noxious weed spread are of concern to our members and should be addressed 
more fully in the final management plan (see DEIS PP II - 76,77). 


The Alternatives. The presentation of three preferred alternatives presents an 
analysis problem for the document's reader. What is the intent of the Forest 
Service? Will the region select all three or will it select one? The DEIS is 
written to look as though Alternative D would be a reasonable “compromise.” We 
cannot accept that. We also question whether the identification of three 
preferred alternatives complies with NEPA requirements, since the public is not 
able to identify, evaluate and respond to the region's decision making process. 


The “no-action” alternative, Alternative C, is not adequately presented. NEPA 
intends a no-action alternative to provide a comparison of existing management 
with the contemplated action. Alternative C neither reflects current vegetation 
Management practices under the injunction nor management practices prior to the 
injunction, and thus does not fulfill the requirements of a no-action 
alternative. Alternative B addresses an “approximation” of the draft forest 
plans, which have not been adopted, and, as such, cannot be considered a 
no-action alternative. 
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The array of alternatives presented in the DEIS, does not adequately provide for 
an integrated vegetation management program. As forest landowners, our members 
find the best vegetation management results are achieved through site specific 
prescription drawn from a full range of management options. We recognize each 
control method, whether chemical or mechanical, carries its own risks, economic 
impacts and efficacy. Yet each option holds an important place in the manager's 
"tool kit.” Emphasis must be placed on risk management (which the DEIS does 
not do), rather than arbitrarily restricting the use of various options to 
reduce perceived risks (which the DEIS does do). None of the alternatives are 
rejected on the basis that the Forest Service would be unable to effectively 
manage the risks of herbicides and fire. Mitigation measures are regularly and 
successfully used by industry in the use of both herbicides and fire, but they 
have not been adequately addressed in the DEIS. 


Relationship to Forest Plans. One major purpose of an effective vegetation 
management plan is to enhance timber outputs as outlined in individual forest 
plans. We see no tie between the DEIS and the draft Region 6 forest plans. We 
note that DEIS management assumptions differ from the combined preferred 
alternatives of the draft forest plans. For example, DEIS Alternative B which 
allows the most management options, proposes an Allowable Sale Quantity of 
between 3.8 and 4.3 billion board feet, yet the combined draft forest plans 
totals (which assume full herbicide and fire options) total 4.7 billion board 
feet. Clearly, individual forest plan goals and vegetation management 
alternative impacts need to be considered in concert with each other. It is 
impossible to estimate the effects of individual alternatives on any one 
national forest. 


Some questions for you: If vegetation management impacts were quantified, how 
would they be disaggregated and incorporated into the forest plans? Would such 
an action require supplemental EIS's or further delays of final forest plans? 
How would you display this data in the Final Vegetation Management EIS? 


Cumulative Effects on State and Local Economies. It is imperative the Forest 
Service and others review and analyze the combined effects of the proposed 
vegetation management program and draft forest plans. We see reduced harvest 
levels in the proposed forest plans. We see further reductions of productivity 
through herbicide and prescribed fire restrictions. The public needs to know 
fiscal impacts on counties which receive timber sale receipts, on local 
communities dependent on national forest timber and on the state economy in 
general. Because of timber market complexity, the combined regional effects of 
Forest Service proposals on timber supply should also be examined. These 
analyses are critical, but you have not given us the information to do them. 


Conclusions. This DEIS needs additional work in providing a better array of 
alternatives which incorporate risk management and mitigation measures into 
their evaluation. 


The relationship between the vegetation management study and the draft forest 
plans must be clarified and evaluated. The combined effects of this study and 
the draft forest plans on state and local economies and on timber supplies must 
be described and evaluated. : 
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Until and unless these items are completed, this study is incomplete and open to 
challenge. Time consuming though it may be, we tee it as a necessary step in 
the adoption and implementation of a successful and defensible vegetation 
management program. 


Thank you again for the opportunity to comment. Please contact me should you 
have any questions about our comments or if I can be of further service. 


Sincerely, 


Stree Ah Dee 


Stewart Bledsoe 
Executive Director 


SB:CC:sh 


cc: WFPA Trustees and Forest Management Committee 
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a 206-754-1622 
P.O. Bax 7644, Olympia WA, 98507-7644 3 


February 22, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 
USDA-Forest Service 
POR SiOxms Fes 
Portland, OR 97208 
\ 

Dear Gary: 


On February 13, you were inadvertently mailed a draft of 
Clr TeSDONSeSmcOm tem 1o.- 


I have enclosed what is intended to be our final response. 
Please destroy that previous copy and replace it with this 
document. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


WAL teks 
Duncan Wurm 


Executive Director 







—-o—— 
—_- 


ES: 

mB ECEIVED 
cep 25 1988 
STATE & PRIVATE 3 
FORESTRY 


Enclosure 
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P.O. Box 7644, Olympia WA, 98507-7644 


February 13, 1988 


Mr. Jim Torrence c/o Gary Larsen 


Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA Forest Service 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR. 97208 


Dear Gary; 


001315 


206-754-1622 


Attached are the Washington Friends of Farms and Forests 
comments on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for 
"Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation." We hope 

this is of assistance to you and your team in resolving 


this issue. 


If their is a need to clarify any of our points or if we 
can assist you in the future let us know, we have an 


interest in seeing this thing through. 


We thank you for 


spending time with us to discuss our concerns. The intent 
is not create more work for you and your team, but to 
insure you have a document that will withstand procedural 


challenges. 


As is evident we did not feel we had the time to do the 
technical review we would have like to of done. However, 
we are sure there have been many with much greater 


resources to tackle those questions. 


Sincerely; 


MOE Ty 


Duncan C. Wurm 
Executive Director 


enclosures 


cc Friends Board 
Confidential List 


Governor Boothe Gardener 


Rep. Sid Morrison 
Rep. Thomas S. Foley 
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Washington 


206-754-1622 
P.O. Box 7644, Olympia WA, 98507-7644 


February 16, 1988 


Mr. Jim Torrence c/o Gary Larsen 
Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 

USDA Forest Service 
PeOvepOxmocas 

Rontland, OR. 97208 


Dear Gary; 


The Washington Friends of Farms and Forests final comments 
on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for "Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation in Region Vl" are en- 
closed. We hope this information is of assistance to you 
and your team in resolving this important issue. 


If we can help by clarifying our comments, preparing 
information for the FEIS, or providing data for the needed 
supplement, please feel free to call. We are interested 
in seeing this process completed and the document final- 
ized. Our intent was not to create more work for you and 
your team, but to insure your final decision will with- 
stand procedural challenges. 


Sincerely; 


iba reviMes 7 


Duncan C. Wurm 
Executive Director 


enclosures 


cc: Friends Board 
Confidential List 
Governor Booth Gardner 
Rep. Sid Morrison 
Rep. Thomas S. Foley 
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We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement (DEIS) rie Managing Competing and Unwanted 
Vegetation. We wish to compliment your * interdisciplinary team for 
the effort, time and professionalism they have shown in the 
preparation of this document. In our telephone conversations and 
visits to your office they have been without fail responsive to our 


questions and concerns. 


The following comments reflect the view of the Washington Friends of 
Farms and Forests. We represent many of the agricultural, forestry 
and rights of way managers in the State of Washington and have felt 
the need to be involved in this process. Included in our organiza- 
tion are many individuals who need to control vegetation for the 
protection of crops, may they be Christmas trees, food, small 
woodlots or livestock. We are hopeful that Region IV will maintain 
the ability to use all tools when this process is complete. This is 
our attempt to help you in that effort. We are concerned for your 
efforts will be closely linked to our ability to continue to use 
crop protection chemicals when needed, and many of our members are 


reliant on the USFS for their basic production resources. 


Unfortunately, we cannot support any of the current alternatives as 
presented in the DEIS. The concepts of loosing important tools such 
as 2,4-D and aerial application are not supported in your document, 
but appear to be compromises you are willing to make. These tools 
are critical to effective, economic and environmentally sound 


a 


Wash. Friends of 
Farms & Forests 





Management on private lands. Included in this is the concept of 
last option for herbicide oe It is not defined and we are afraid 
the literal interpretation of this by the courts would be substan- 
tially different than the internal USFS definition. It must be 


removed and better language substituted that leaves little room for 


misunderstanding. 


The long-term economic impacts of this document for private industry 
cannot be ignored as the financial community has made it clear; 
future investments in agricultural and forestry related industries 


will be closely associated with future supplies of basic resources. 


We strongly support the supplementing of this document or redrafting 
to insure the following deficiencies are corrected. It is our belief 
that is in the best interest of everybody concerned or impacted by 


this decision that this option be given serious consideration. 


After reviewing the Draft document for Managing Unwanted Vegetation 
for Region VI there are many areas of concern that the "Friends" 
program have regarding its content. Their also appears to be some 
major flaws from a legal and public involvement standpoint that 
should require major redrafting or supplement to the current 
document as we have previously suggested. Our comments on the 
technical content will be restricted to areas where technical flaws 
are misleading, poor assumptions occur and incomplete information is 
utilized. We are not offering to do the job for the USFS, as they 
have had since the Court injunction in 1984 to research available 
OIE data and published literature. 
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The Washington Friends of Farms and Forests had requested a 120 day 
extension of the review or ouni Te comment period. (See letter to Jim 
Torrence dated, November 24, 1988). We were granted 30 days which 
was substantially inadequate for the industry to respond in much 
detail. We believe the reluctance to grant the additional time was 
based on a predetermined timetable by the USFS so that this issue 


could be resolved prior to finalization of individual forest plans. 
1. Overview 


There is a general tenure to this document which Be oe to be 
supported by assumptions that are not based on factual public 
opinion research or just poor scoping. The USDA-Forest Service has 
assumed that there ae a significant portion of the population who 
perceive a health risk, from the use of crop protection chemicals to 
control unwanted vegetation. We would urge the Forest Service to do 
some public opinion research in the rural communities which would be 
most affected by their land management activities. We do not 
believe their is adequate information to use this assumption for the 
basis of determining alternatives alone, and is a weakness not 


recognized during the scoping phase. 


It is obvious when reading this document that allot of assistance in 
preparing alternatives was given by the environmental activist 
community, whereas, information that was submitted during the 
scoping process from other users of the National Forest were not 
utilized in this draft. The assumption of perceived risk is 
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confusing to the public and does nothing to educate them about the 
real risks associated with ene use of crop protection chemicals. 
With the language in this draft you ‘have legitimized a small 
minority of the public whose perception of these risks is not 
supported by scientific evidence. A real opportunity to deal with 
some common sense, scientific evidence and evaluation of past 


environmental impacts from the use of herbicides has not been 


utilized in preparing this draft. 


We recommend that an attempt vay made to review past herbicide 

rojects and evaluation of the health and environmental invades be 
analyzed and documented in FEIS. Why is there no mention of the 
past record of no significant environmental or public health affects 


from several decades of the use of these compounds. 


In the Draft document allot of language is used that is biased in 
nature and has the tendency to create more questions in the public 
eye. As an Example, "Public participation in vegetation management 
is an especially important and sensitive issue because of the past 


conflict charged relations." 


How is the general public suppose to interpret this comment, is the 
Forest Service now saying it has been quilty of conflict of 
interests with private industry? What purpose does this statement 
serve in your draft without further clarification? Can you 
substantiate this comment with facts or are you saying this to 
appease critics of past Forest Service activities? How would you 
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respond to the conflict of interest that some are now charging the 
USFS has with the ened ronmental community and their reliance on that 
community in preparing this document? We would recommend that you 
remove this statement from your final document. (pg 1-8) 


You have introduced what (appears) to be a new silvicultural concept 
in this document that once again is not clarified or explained in 
detail. "Specifically, the Forests' use of a prevention strategy to 
control unwanted and competing vegetation may result in a reduction 
- ranging from 30 to 60 percent Regionally - of acreage historically 
treated with a corrective action in the last five years (1981 - 
1985)". (pg 11-13). It has been understood long before this period 
by Forest Service Silviculturalist that the IPM process included 
prediction of vegetational succession on a site by site basis. 
Specific silvicultural prescriptions have been taking into account 
ways to reduce the need for excessive reforestation and TSI 
activities after final harvest, in essence to prevent the need for 
future treatments. This process is extremely technical and requires 


many years of specialized training and experience. 


It appears once again you have based an alternative "D" ona false 
assumption, which I am sure your silviculturist do not agree with, 
that most herbicide treatments in this five year period were 
corrective measures and not designed as a part of an IPM program. We 
would like to know the basis for that assumption and see 
documentation from the individual forests if that is really the 
case! Do not Timber Sale EA's include many specialists input and 
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current FS manual directions dictate an IPM approach to all pest 
problems, including eerie: Our recom- mendation is that the 
FEIS recognize the current forest programs with emphasis on IPM and 
show that is what the "no change alter- native is." It is very 


unclear as to what the current program is and how it is reflected in 


the range of alternatives and this document as a whole. 


The DEIS for treating unwanted vegetation departs from historical 
patterns in the public involvement process with the selection of 
three preferred alternatives. this has been extremely misleading to 
the public and has confused the issues. It is anticipated that the 
final selection by the USFS will consist of a merging of points from 
each alternative which opens up the legal question of whether or not 
there was adequate public review. On page IV-6 you state, "The 
purpose of the environmental analyses contained in this DEIS is to 
present the environmental impacts of the proposal and the alterna- 
tives in comparative form, thus sharply defining the issues and 
providing a clear basis for choice among options by the decisions 
and the public." 40CFR 1502.14 We recommend you supplement this 
document or redraft it with one preferred alternative. It can be 
and probably will be, legally argued whether or not you have sharply 
defined the issues or provided a clear basis for choice! 
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2s Legal 


The National Forest Management Act requirés the Forest Service to 

use forest planning to "insure consideration of the economic and 
environmental aspects of various systems of renewable resource 
management, including the related system of silviculture." 16USC 


1604 (g) (3) (A) 


The methods for control of competing and unwanted vegetation are a 
key part of the management and silvicultural system for the pro- 
duction of forest resources. Therefore, decisions about methods to 
control competing vegetation must be made in the context of the 
forest planning process. In the DEIS the statement, "Decisions based 
on this, EIS could areeer the forest plans. The vegetation manage- 
ment program ultimately selected by the Regional Forester could well 
be different from that currently assumed in forest planning." Here 
you have dramatically compounded the issue for the local timber 
industry as no values are given as to possible impacts on individual 
forest plans. The assumption you will evaluate these impacts with 
no opportunity to comment on those impacts prior to the selection of 
the FEIS, leaves this document on a questionable legal footing. You 
have recognized this issue on pg. IV-57 with the following comment. 
"The vegetation management alternative eventually selected for 
implementation after completion of the final environmental impact 
statement (FEIS) may have implications for allowable sale quantities 
or long-term sustained yield. These implications will be considered 
on a forest by forest basis after the preferred alternative is 


selected." 
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We recommend that you review 36 CFR  219.1(12) as _ the Washington 
Friends of Farms and Foredeatinsiste this document must be redrafted 
or supplemented, so the vegetation management decisions will be made 
within the scope of the National Forest Management Act and will 


fully comply with that act. 


There is another issue which is not addressed in regards to the 
National Forest Management Act in this document. That issue is the 
question of timely reforestation after harvest of timber stands. 
There is a legal question which hese not been resolved as it is 
clearly evident, that the USFS is not meeting the neticcanes for 
reforestation, on many of its lands within the context of NFMA, or 
Washington & Oregon Forest Practices laws. In this document Alter- 
native "D" states, "Under Alternative "D", however, an estimated 26 
percent of these prescriptions would be deferred or no actions 
decisions. This means that roughly 15,000 acres per year will be 
left untreated." The current backlog of acres on forests such as 
the Siskiyou are in violation of state and federal laws, which the 
USFS is required to meet by Executive Order. This alternative would 
propose to continue this practice after the court. injunction is 
lifted. Where is the legal basis for assuming this authority? An 
example of the misguided direction is “in the description of 
Alternative "C" where it is stated, "Only that vegetation management 
necessary to meet legal obligations in the area of human health or 
safety will occur under this alternative.” (pg.11-43) 
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We would recommend that the FEIS reflect the need for timely refor- 
a 

estation to meet all State and Federal laws. If the continuation of 

backlog acres or the increase to the backlog is the product of any 


alternatives those acres must be displayed and the impacts identi- 
fied in the FEIS. 


The DEIS does not consider how the proposed alternatives achieve the 
Resource Planning Act goals. The National Forest Management Act 
requires that guidelines for management plans should be developed to 
"achieve the goals of the RPA program." 16USC 1604 (G)(3)(D). The 
Draft does not describe how each alternative will meet oa not meet 
the RPA goals for Region IV. The RPA goal for Region IV timber 
resources is 5.45 billion board feet and the assumption is the Draft 
Forest Plans will ites this figure ona regional basis to an 
estimated 3.8 to 4.3 billion board feet. In essence without a final 
decision on each forest plan, an evaluation of the impacts on 
individual national forests Otmeache Ss DEIS is untimely and 
impractical. You have assumed that these decisions can be made 


separate of one another! 


We would recommend that the FEIS include the data on the impacts of 


Region VI. RPA goals when they are finalized in individual forest 
plans. 


The DEIS for Managing Unwanted Vegetation assumes that forest plan 
decisions have already been made contrary to CEQ guidelines that 
state, "Environmental impact statements shall serve as the means of 
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assessing the environmental impact of proposed agency actions, 
rather than justifying fects ions already made." 40CFR 1502.2 (G) 

The use of figures for ASQ that have not‘ been finalized as a basis 
for comparing the impacts of the DEIS alternatives has questionable 
legal validity. It also leads one to doubt the entire economic 


evaluation in the DEIS. 


We recommend that Alternative "B" be pedrarcaa or supplemented to 
reflect the current Forest Service program and that all references 
to ASQ not yet finalized be penoved from the FEIS. This document 
makes it clear that Alternative "B" is the reference point and 


“approximates the direction proposed in forest plans." 


The range of alternatives is inadequate because the DEIS contains 
only one alternative that increases jobs, county income and timber 
production. Having only one alternative that shows positive social 
and economic effects invalidates this DEIS as being weighted toward 
one side of the alternative development spectrum. This has been 
determined by the 9th Circuit Court to be grounds for an inadequate 


analysis in California vs Block. 


3. Methodology 


This document makes basic assumptions that are not supported by 
current scientific evidence on the efficacy of alternatives, to 
herbicide treatment methods. Of particular concern is the heavy 
reliance of biological control in Alternative "D". The impacts of 
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this size of grazing program and its feasibility have not been 

adequately addressed. The information that has been provided to you 
by the Oregon Department of Agriculture should be considered in your 
supplement. It is amuch better summation of what biological 
control is, its limitations, environmental concerns and impacts. (see 
enclosed copy) As an example you state on page 11-88 that "exper- 


ience has shown that willing cooperators are not plentiful." 


In your section on adverse impacts you have not addressed the major 
concerns for increased grazing programs. There are known impacts on 
wildlife habitat, water quality, streamer erosion, soil compaction 
and human health with the introduction of disease, pathogens and 
bacteria by livestock to the environment. As most Forest Service 
land is open ange and anyone knows who spends time in grazing 
allotments your current mitigation measures are not enforced. There 
is a developing concern about the increase of livestock numbers on 
the national forest system as water quality control boards develop 
standards for not point pollution. Current range management budgets 
do not allow proper management at today's levels. How do you recon- 
cile this with the idea that intensively managing rangeland vegeta- 
tion can be reduced while relying more on livestock to control 
unwanted vegetation. In Alternatives "E", "A", or "D" you increase 
forage acres and dramatically increase AUM's. On page IV-19 table 


IV-5 shows an increase of four fold, for Alternative "D", of acres 


_to be treated with livestock. 


We recommend that the FEIS include the adverse impacts of increased 


AUM's and that the realistic problems associated with relying on 
=—11— 
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livestock to control wenetarion be identified. There is allot of 
missing literature that has not been included in your bibliography, 
that identifies the problems associated with this type of program. 
We suggest a more thorough research of literature is needed to bring 
up-to-date this portion of your document. We do not agree with the 
conclusion on page IV-43 under biological methods that, "That 
biological methods of vegetation management, as implemented under 
any alternative is not expected to result in adverse effects on 


water quality." Consider Giardia, which is transported by livestock. 


Alternative methods to herbicides are not adequately evaluated in 
terms of safety and human health risks. This document is deficient 
and biased in ist ave lay of risks. You acknowledge that manual 
treatments will need to be performed more frequently and it is 
recognized there is a greater history of accidents associated with 
these methods. However, they are not evaluated in terms of in- 
creased labor forces needed to meet land management objectives or 
additional man hours with the increased exposure to chain saw 


emissions, accidents, etc. 


The long history of hand release treatments, four years under the 
current injunction, has identified many species, sites and condi- 
tions that don't lend themselves to being treated by manual/ 
mechanical methods. Significant competitive species have not been 
included in this document that will effect regeneration, growth and 
yields. Grass is a major site competitor on both Eastside and 
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Westside forests. There is no adequate treatment method on most 
sites other than herbicides ise these species, however, hand scalp- 
ing in all research literature has been Shown to be ineffective in 
reducing competitiveness of grass species. There is no or very 
little discussion of the efficacy of manual, biological and mechan- 
ical treatments on grass species. Other major species that need to 
be included which will influence the effectiveness of range, rights 
of way and silvicultural objectives include; Big leaf maple, 


Ceonothus spp., Chinquapin, Lupine and other hardwoods. 


On specific sites over large acreages throughout Region VI the above 
species will determine site specific treatment methods. It is our 
recommendation that the FEIS include the range and impact of these 
species and plant aggregation types. The identification of a 
reduction of the use of herbicides by alternatives should include a 
discussion on the ability to manage these species on sites where 


timber production is the management objective. 


On page IV-54 under Alternative UDI ee. yous make Sothe sito. lowinc 
statement, "The forests indicate that knowledge gained through an 
increased emphasis on research and monitoring will tend to make 
vegetation management more effective and efficient in the long-term. 
Management emphasis under this alternative would probably encourage 
more creativity in the development of problem prevention schemes for 
site specific situations." Under current budget restrictions and 
with the injunction on herbicide use currently in Region VI, we 
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argue this is being done under what should be part of your Alter- 
4 


native "B". If not, you have recognized abasic flaw in your 
document, none of the proposed alternatives reflect, "current 
practices." This inhibits the ability to evaluate the proposed 


impacts on current programs. 


Alternative "B" is a reflection of future practices as proposed 
under the Draft forest plans. We recommend this document be supple- 
mented to add an alternative, as the base of comparison, of prein- 
junction activities, outputs. ee This should also include the 
period under the injunction, in essence the past 7-8 years of 


activities in Region VI. 


We, as well as many others who have reviewed this draft, have a very 
atrcictulteetames ine "correlating, reconstructing or verifying the 
economic anaey sice It is deficient in the aspect of evaluating 
growth losses from no treatment, increases in growth from effective 
treatments and future removals of sites that have no other option 
but herbicides. It is inappropriate to ask the public to comment on 
this portion of the document without supplying much needed support- 
ing data. As an example there needs to be an expansion of the basis 
for your alternative to herbicide treatments project costs. Even 
though you recognize two or three hand treatments will be needed to 
accomplish objectives on certain sites, there is no recognition that 
the effectiveness and returns in growth may not be equal. It is our 
contention current experience under the court injunction has showed 
a dramatic difference in sites where hand release has been 
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repeatedly applied and those treated effectively with herbicides. 
In certain plant aggregation types, from an economic efficiency 
standpoint, these may have major long term differences in dollar 
returns. More and more Forest Service silviculturalists are 
becoming increasingly aware of plant successional patterns, seed 
storage, sprouting regimes and other site specific problems that 


preempt the use of alternative methods. 


It _is our recommendation this economic section be supplemented with 
historical treatment etticdey datas and costs that have incurred 
during the injunction. They represent patterns that may not be real 
in the long-term but are the best available. Many sites have had 
treatment delayed and may never have been prescribed for harvest if 
herbicides were not available. It is foreseen this would have a 
major effect on the definition of capable, available and suitable 
lands for intensive timber production. Many forests undertook 

vegetation management programs, that relied heavily on hand release, 
during the court injunction to maintain program funding levels, and 
to avoid major shifts in personnel. We would anticipate these 


shifts to occur under labor intensive alternatives such as "D". 


We submit that portions of the DEIS impacts on growth and yield as 
stated in appendix A-34, A-35, A-36, A-37 are substantially 
incorrect. The potential long-term yield reductions will be much 
greater and more costly than indicated, especially on A-35. 
Regionwide the DEIS suggests that effective long-term yield is a 2-3 
percent fall down, which needs to be explained in some detail as it 
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is different than what other experience and research has indicated. 
With the combination of Ranton V showing a 17 percent reduction and 
the Bureau of Land Management in Oregon “anticipating 10 percent we 
cannot agree with these extremely conservative estimates. The most 
serious omission of this analysis is the stated reduction in yield 


with no consideration for value! 


The WCA analysis is in need of peer review as allot of information 
is missing from your literature cited and should influence the 
conclusions drawn. Of particular porearn is the section on 2,4-D. 
I have enclosed a very recent, October 25, 1987, paper soe Kansas 
Farm Worker Study. This paper is entitled, Some Comments On The 


Kansas Farm Worker Epidemiological Study, and has been published by, 
Wendall R. Mullison. 


The Environmental Protection Agency has just changed the classi- 
fication of this chemical, February, 1988. It is now classified as 
category "D" after review by the EPA scientific review panel. Your 
risk analysis will need to be changed to reflect this current 


information and should dramatically change the conclusions in your 


ee ici We recommend that a thorough peer review of this WCA be 


published and included prior to the closing of the public review and 
final decision. We are aware that the 2,4-D task force has helped 


in providing you with more information and expect it will be 
included in your final document. 
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In conclusion the Washington Friends of Farms and Forests can't 
support the current DEIS without a major supplement. It is felt that 
there are many more technical concerns within the current document, 
however, we have limited ourselves to commenting on the major 


assumptions, legal flaws and methodology. 
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16 February 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA-—Forest Service 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: RE: Vegetation Management 


The Washington Wilderness Coalition would like to thank the Forest 
Service for this opportunity to comment on its Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement for vegetation management in Region 6. Of the Forest Service's 
preferred alternatives, the Washington Wilderness Coalition (WWC) feels 
that Alternative D is the best alternative because it would reduce or 
eliminate the need to spray herbicides or burn vegetation. WWC further 
urges the Forest Service to strengthen Alternative D by eliminating the use 
of all herbicides. 


WWC is a state-wide organization concerned with the protection, 
preservation, and ecologically sound management of public lands, 
wilderness, wildlife, water, and recreation in the State of Washington. At 
present, our 1,000 individual members and 35 member organizations 
represent over 20,000 citizens who support wise stewardship of our National 
Forests. 


The WWC submits the following comments on the Draft EIS on 
vegetation management: 


1) The most outstanding problem is the title of this program. We feel 
it is inappropriate to label the vegetation in question as “competing and 
unwanted” without adequate data on its impact on merchantable timber. We 
suggest that the title be changed to “Managing Associated Vegetation” until 
the Forest Service has more conclusive evidence as to such species’ 
competitiveness. Perhaps this can be established by comparing average tree 
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growth to available background data to determine whether associated 
species pose a real threat to merchantable timber. 


2) Further, we do not look upon our National Forests as tree farms. 
Many of the plant species in question are the natural elements of a system in 
balance. To destroy the diversity of vegetation is to destablize an entire 
ecosystem of plants, fish and wildlife evolved to depend on its 
interconnections. 


3) Itisi sitala ’ Pentitiy 
measures. Currently, these are substituted with early treatment. You must 
develop and implement practices which will eliminate or greatly reduce 
conditions favoring the growth of pioneer vegetation such as salmonberry, 
alder and ceanothus. To do this,... 


4) ...the management plan should provide for the least disruption of 
ecosystems. The Forest Service needs to conduct research through which to 
better understand the Forests’ natural systems. Data collection in the field 
and monitoring and evaluation will be necessary. Controlling associated 
vegetation, and other such interventions, must have minimal impact on the 
ecosystem. Ceanothus enters after prescribed burns, and alder proliferates 
in disturbed soils. The Forest Service needs to look at silvicultural 
prescriptions for vegetation management that create the least disturbances 
in the system. Less burning and dragging of timber means less nitrogen 
fixers that could potentially compete with new timber growth. 


5) Unlike the Vegetation Management Team, WWC believes that 

species of fish and wildlife are adversely effected by the use : 
herbicides. There are some real problems with the wildlife section of the 
DEIS: The Forest Service makes the assumption that the use of herbicides 
will have no impact on fisheries, wildlife, or the environment. This is based 
on wholely inadequate data. The Forest Service needs to identify data gaps 
and fill in those gaps wherever possible. The Forest Service must determine 
what is and is not known of the impact of sub-acute toxicity on fish and 
wildlife, as it has done for human health. Further, we ask that you monitor 
for those impacts. Habitat alterations make it impossible for certain species 
to survive, and an unbalanced ecosystem is very difficult to manage. 


6) Herbicides should be used only as a last resort. The Forest Service 
must commit to using the least amount of herbicides possible and integrating 
natural processes as management tools. Methods of prevention and non- 
chemical controls must be developed and implemented before the 
introduction of herbicides. 
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7) Lastly, health concerns identified in Alternative E must be 
incorporated into all other alternatives. The Forest Service must continue to 
analyze its use of herbicides and choose only those herbicides that are least 
toxic, do not leach into groundwater, and have the least adverse effects on 
the environment. The use of 2,4-D and amitrole must be eliminated because 
they are proven health hazards. Fosamine and diuron should not be used 
because there is an absence of information on their risks to the environment 
and people. Mitigation measures as described in the EIS are not adequate; 
there must be larger buffer zones for riparian areas and there must be 
buffers for residential areas. 


Thank you for this opportunity to comment. 
Sincerely yours, 


isbn Shephund 


Kristen Shepherd 
Administrative Assistant 
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Mr. James F. Torrence, Regional Forester 

Pacific Northwest Region : 
USDA - Forest Service 

P.O. BOox*3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Jim: 


The purpose of this letter is to provide comments to the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation. Western Forest Industries Association is a 
forest products industry trade association with members 
throughout the Pacific Northwest Region. Our members are 
primarily small business forest product manufacturers who rely on 
the National Forests for their timber supply. Since the 
Vegetation Management Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(VMDEIS) has the potential to significantly effect timber supply, 
we are keenly interested in the issue. 


WFIA has participated in an effort coordinated by Oregonians for 
Food and Shelter to review the VMDEIS for its technical and legal 
adequacy. WFIA endorses the comments of OFS and asks you to view 
their comments as part of WFIA's. 


Through our review of the VMDEIS, WFIA has been very frustrated 
with the understandability of the weighty documents. We are 
extremely concerned that the underlying theme of the VMDEIS 
process has been to create a document that will be "politically 
acceptable" to the special interest groups that have been 
involved in the long-standing herbicide debate. This is the 
message that your staff gave us prior to release of the VMDEIS. 
Your objective was not to prepare a technically and legally sound 
document, it was to prepare a "saleable one". The result of 

this inappropriate objective is a document that is neither 
technically or legally adequate. The following comments identify 
some of the more blatant shortcomings of the VMDEIS. 


Reliance on Draft Forest Plans 


A serious basic flaw in the entire VMDEIS is the reliance and 
incorporation of the preferred alternatives from the as yet, 
uncompleted Forest Plans for the 19 National Forests in the 
Region. The VMDEIS states (DEIS IV-53) that the "allowable sale 
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quantity from Pacific Northwest Forests has been estimated at 3.8 
to 4.3 billion board feét per year in the near future, as Forest 
Land Management Plans are developed and implemented." Assuming 
that the draft preferred alternatives represent the actual 
outcomes of the forest planning process makes a sham of the 
public involvement processes recently held and currently underway 
on the individual forests. If your decision on the new plans has 
already been made, as the VMDEIS indicates, why even ask for 
public comments on the draft forest plans? Do you plan to revise 
your draft decisions in the final forest plans? Incorporating 
the draft plans into the VMDEIS provides a foundation for 
analysis that has the potential to change significantly, if you 
are sincere in your statements that there will be substantial 
changes between the draft and the final forest plans. 


The EIS process requires identification of impacts of the 
proposed action. The VMDEIS characterizes these impacts as 
effects on the draft forest plans. Changes to the forest plan 
between draft and final will render the VMDEIS inadequate in 
terms of displaying what the impacts of the proposed action 
really are. In addition to tainting the VMDEIS process, the 
incorporation of the draft forest plans casts doubt on the 
sincerity of the public involvement process on each of the 
individual forest plans. 


We have commented to you in many forums including comments on the 
individual forest plans that we feel the draft forest plans 
illegally constrain the timber productivity of the National 
Forests. Through the Minimum Management Requirement process, the 
forest have arbitrarily allocated productive forest land to non- 
timber uses. These MMR's are the agency's view of your minimum 
legal requirements and therefore have been applied unilaterally 
in each and every alternative. WFIA has participated in the 
Northwest Forest Resource Council's administrative appeals of the 
MMR process. We feel your application of MMR's violate the 
National Environmental Policy Act, the Multiple Use Sustained 
Yield Act and the Administrative Procedures Act. The VMDEIS, 
through incorporation of the draft forest plans, joins in this 
serious legal and procedurai violation. 


The VMDEIS fails to contain a no-action alternative. 

Inherent in the VMDEIS's incorporation of the draft forest plans, 
is failure to include a true no-action alternative as required by 
NEPA. NEPA procedures regarding the no-action alternative were 
clarified by the Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) in the 
"40 most asked questions" about NEPA": 


"The first situation might involve action such as updating a 
land management plan where ongoing programs initiated under 
existing legislation and regulations will continue even as 
new plans are developed. In these cases no-action is no 
change from current management direction or level of 
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management intensity...the “no-action' alternative may be 
thought of in terms of continuing the present course of 
action until that action is changed. Consequently, 
projected impacts of alternative management schemes would be 
compared in the EIS to those impacts projected for the 
existing plan." 46 Fed. Reg. 18026. 


The VMDEIS uses Alternative B as the no-action alternative and 
the basis for comparisons with the other alternatives. 
Alternative B is the aggregate of the preferred alternatives from 
the draft forest plans, none of which are finalized and some are 
still out for public comment. The VMDEIS should use the existing 
plans as the no-action alternative as described above. Even 
though those plans called for the application of herbicides and 
herbicides aren't currently being applied, those plans represent 
the legal documents which presently guide the management of the 
individual National Forests. Until those plans are formally 
amended, they must serve as the no-action alternative. 


The projection of impacts based on a regional Allowable Sale 
Quantity of 3.8 to 4.3 BBF/Year masks the impacts of vegetation 
management on the existing plans potential yield of 5.1 BBF/Year. 
The existing plans have a significantly different land base than 
that which is proposed in the draft forest plans. Also, in many 
instances management intensities are different, thereby requiring 
different leveIs of vegetation management. 


The VMDEIS does not include an adequate range of alternatives. 


The VMDEIS must explore alternatives for vegetation management 
that produce positive social impacts in terms of employment and 
present net value. Although Alternative G is described as 
generating some positive impacts, that is only the cases when it 
is compared to Alternative B which assumes a 20 % drop in ASQ 
when the new plans are implemented. As discussed above,: this is 
a serious procedural flaw that infects the entire VMDEIS. The 
VMDEIS must evaluate alternatives that incorporate aggressive use 
of herbicides to generate positive economic benefits. 


The VMDEIS fails to identify forest by forest impacts. 


As discussed above, an important test of an EIS is how well does 
it disclose the impacts of the proposed action. The VMDEIS does 
not include individual National Forest impacts of the 
alternatives. This is a inexcusable shortcoming of the document 
since WFIA, among others requested this information prior to the 
release of the draft. We were assured by everyone from the Chief 
of the Forest Service on down that this information would be 
included. 


It is impossible for WFIA, our members and other interested 
parties to comment intelligently on a proposal that fails to 
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'identify what the actual impacts will be on any given National 
Forest. ‘ 


The VMDEIS identifies three preferred alternatives. 


As another example of the convoluted logic of the VMDEIS, three 
preferred alternatives are identified. This action further 
confuses the reviewing public by not indicating what the Forest 
Service is proposing to do. Meaningful comments are not possible 
since the VMDEIS gives no indication as to which direction it 
plans to go or the reasons why a preferred alternative is 
selected. The VMDEIS should identify one and only one preferred 
alternative. 


Conclusion 


The VMDEIS should be redrafted or supplemented to remedy the 
serious flaws discussed above and those identified by Oregonians 
for Food and Shelter. Until these critical weaknesses are 
eliminated, the Vegetation Management EIS will not be acceptable 
to WFIA or the courts. 


WFIA supports aggressive use of herbicides and other appropriate 
vegetation management tools. We also recognize how important it 
is to have an acceptable EIS to allow the application of 
herbicides. We urge you to make the recommended changes in the 
VMDEIS so the National Forests can once again be managed using 
all available tools. We would be willing to meet with your staff 
to discuss any of our recommendations. 


Minas 

Corto de ers 

Ralph Saperstein 

Vice President, Forest Policy 


RS.048 
cc: Oregon Congressional Delegation 
Washington Congressional Delegation 


Governor Neil Goldschmidt 
Governor Booth Gardner 
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February 15, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vagetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, Or 97208 


Comments on Region 6 Forest Service Vegetation Management EIS 


Dear Gary, 


I'd like to begin by thanking you, Jan Engert, the members of the |.D. team, and all the other 
people who contributed time and energy to the process of developing this document. The 
leadership displayed by the Forest Service in its implementation of the NEPA public 
participation requirements; and the interpretation of the purpose of NEPA, deserves applause. It 
serves as a good model for other agencies to emulate. 

In general, we commend the Forest Service on the massive effort to analyze and address 4 
wide range of potential impacts that could occur from veget@sion management. However, there 
are several areas that are still of concern: 


1. The very title of the document and ensuing language presents a bias or preconception 
regarding associated vegetation. Recent research, and ongoing monitoring within the Forest 
Service itself, demonstrate that the traditional, agricultural view of associated vegetation -- as 
competing vegetation -- may not be valid. We would suggest that all references to competing or 
unwanted vegetation be changed to associated vegetation. 


2. Although human health impacts receive fairly thorough treatment (see specific 
comments below) impacts to wildlife, soils, water, and aquatic organisms are only given 
cursory, inadequate treatment. Faulty assumptions are made based on little or no information. 
1502.22 of NEPA requires agencies first to identify data gaps. This has not been done for 
environmental, wildlife, and fisheries impacts. Not only does identification of data gaps enable 
the public and agency personnel to make informed decisions, but it can provide future direction 
for research and monitoring. We have resubmitted NCAP's scoping comments regarding impacts 
on wildlife from herbicide use and slashburning. These comments provide guidance on the types 
of impacts that must be addressed. We have read comments submitted by the Washington 
Department of Wildlife and suggest that the Forest Service work closely with this and other 
pertinent agencies and environmental groups to develop these sections. 


3. It would be useful to identify the current state of knowledge and understanding 


regarding forest ecosytem interactions. Intensive forest management is based upon assumptions 
about the forest ecosytem which are increasingly being eroded as more information becomes 
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available on issues such as long-term productivity and beneficial plant interactions. These 
assumptions are used to set damage and attion levels from so called com peting vegetation. 


4. Much of the language which describes the alternatives (particularly alternative D) is 
vague. It will provide limited direction to district managers and the public regarding 
implementation. Many of our specifc comments will be aimed at clarifying concepts and in some 
instances misconceptions. 


5. Impacts to Human Health 

The DEIS has taken significant steps over previous documents in presenting the data available 
to assess the impacts of herbicides upon human health. The DEIS has identified major gaps in the 
data essential to assessing health effects. 

The DEIS inadequately addresses the issue of inert ingredients. Inerts may make up as much 
as 50% of a formulation. This could be a significant portion of the toxic burden. The Forest 
Service does not know what inert ingredients are present in the pesticides they propose to spray 
and therefore cannot tell the public exactly what chemicals they may be exposed to. They fail to 
discuss the stunning implications of this for risk assessment, environmental monitoring, 
potential damage, and right-to-know. 

In light of the enormous data gaps and the issue of inert ingredients the quantitative risk 
assessment by Labatt Anderson is meaningless and should be removed from this document 
altogether. The significance of inerts should be more clearly spelled out and specific examples of 
synergism should be included to exemplify the types of chemical reactions that could occur. 

It is distressing to read that the Forest Service is not considering a range of options to force 
disclosure of inert ingredients for the specfic formulations that they are using. This type of 
activity could be conducted in conjunction with other agencies. 

All recommendations in alternative E regarding safety precautions, training, and elimination 
of certain herbicides should be included in all of the alternatives. In addition general guidelines 
should be adopted regarding criteria for selection of a particular herbicide including: least 
hazardous to human health; least toxic to non-target organisms; least disruptive to the 
ecosystem ; will not leach through soil or otherwise reach water. 


6. We have chosen to support alternative D which we feel most closely approximates an 
Integrated Pest Management approach. Some redefinition and modification to this alternative is 
needed and is described below. The reasons that we support an IPM alternative are: 

_ It requires a step-by-step decisionmaking process ; 

. It emphasizes prevention; 

_ It maintains long-term site productivity; 

_ It maintains diversity; 

_It has the least impact upon the environment (except for the no action alternative); 
. It provides for the most public participation in planning for vegetation management. 


NAMWRWND — 


Modifications to Alternative D 


1. Prevention: 

The EIS defines prevention as taking early action before vegetation damages crop trees. That 
is early treatment, not prevention. Prevention really means developing and implementing 
management methods which will eliminate or reduce the conditions favoring the growth of 
associated vegetation. For example, alder comes in on disturbed soils. In the silvicultural 
prescription, foresters would consider alternative harvest methods which would reduce 
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disturbance and hence decrease alder intrusion on a site. 


2. Identification of beneficial and non- beneficial vegetation interactions: 

As the knowledge of forest ecology increases, our understanding of the interactions between 
plants expands. However , several questions remain unanswered and must be addressed through 
monitoring and research. Such questions as: What function and purpose does associated 
vegetation serve within the ecosystem? What are the relationships between crop trees and 
associated vegetation? When does competition occur? What are the criteria used to establish 
damage thresholds? If one of the criteria is tree growth, are objective site specific standards or 
historys available to predict tree growth on any given site? Some of these questions may only be 
answered on a site specfic basis. However the framework for asking these questions must come 
from the regional office. 


3. Monitoring and recordkeeping: 
The overall objectives of a monitoring system are to pinpoint precisely when and where pest 
problems may become intolerable and to determine effectiveness of treatment actions. Specific 
records must be kept of important factors in the ecosystem including information on associated 
plant species, environmental factors that influence plant survival and growth, and various 
indicators in the ecosystem that maybe important to maintaining long-term health and 
productivity of tne forest ecosystem. 


4. Identify damage thresholds and action levels: 

Damage thresholds are injury levels at which the pest population size creates intolerable 
damage. Action levels occur earlier than damage thresholds and signify when a treatment action 
is taken in order to prevent reaching an intolerable injury level. Treatments of associated 
vegetation would only be allowed to occur when evidence is available that significant damage or 
growth loss will otherwise occur. 


5. Treatment: 

All treatment activities should meet the following criteria: least disruptive of natural 
controls; least hazardous to human health; least toxic to non-target organisms; least damaging to 
the general environment. 

Herbicides would be used only as a last resort. What does this mean? (The following is 
reprinted from NCAP comments sent to the Forest Service. It specifically identifies steps to be 
taken by the Forest Service in order to demonstrate that herbicides are being used as a last 
resort.) 


“In operational terms, it means a demonstrable, good faith effort to manage vegetation with 
the least use of herbicides that is feasible. (Feasibility may be physical, economic, 
logistic, etc. It means you can do it without putting undue strain on staff, budgets, etc. ) 


Last resort use would involve demonstration that : 

a. A vegetation problem does or will soon exist on that site. 

b. Prevention of the vegetation problem is infeasible or the time during which prevention 
would have been feasible has passed. 

c. No nonchemical approaches are currently available that will, by themselves, manage 
the problem. 


Use of herbicides should include demonstration that: 
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a. The region, forest, or district is making an attempt to develop alternative management 
practices that will eventually minimize or eliminate this particular need for 
herbicides. 

b. The particular herbicide and application method chosen for use is the least toxic 
herbicide for that purpose, will be the least likely to leach through that soil or 
otherwise reach water on that site, and will exert the least adverse effect in that 
shasta (e.g., with that mode of application, proximity of residences, collection of 
species). 

In other words, even when herbicide use is called for, attention should be paid to 
considerations other than purely economic.” 


Implementation 


It is clear from our discussions with foresters on the Mt. Baker - Snoqualmie that they 
consider Alternative D a resumption of pre-injunction activities. This is not a correct view of 
Alternative D. Adoption of alternative D as the preferred alternative will entail clear policy 
direction from upper level management that is directly communicated to district managers and 
other Forest Service personnel. All too frequently, lower level staff feel left out of the 
decisionmaking process. Directives regarding implementation of policies are delivered by upper 
level management without interpretation or guidance as to their implementation. This fosters 
resentment and a sense that upper level] management is removed from the fieldwork and 
consequently does not develop policies that can be implemented. Ultimately, if this situation is 
not rectified the policy fails, management practices remain stagnant, Poor management 
practices persist, and agency credibility with the public is lost. The regional office, in addition 
to developing an overriding policy statement, must make a commitment to staff training in 
Integrated Pest Management and interpretation of the policy, develop guidelines and blueprints 
for monitoring systems, develop criteria for treatment, promote research into alternatives, and 
act as the coordination center for information throughout the region. There must be a system of 
accountability set up which will ensure that policies and guidelines are implemented. 


Public Participation 


As stated earlier, the Forest Service has developed a model public participation process. We 
assume and urge that this pattern of public involvement continue at the district and forest level. 
We will continue to look forward to working with Forest Service personnel. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


fon My 
Karen 
Director 
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January 7, 1988 


Mr. James F. Torrence, Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 

Forest Service, U.S.D.A. 

Pe On bO<msi02 > 

319 S.W. Pine Street 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Subject: Comments on DEIS (10/87) Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


We have reviewed the subject proposals for vegetation 
Management and the supporting data presented. While the 
Forest Service has probably prepared sufficiently to 
satisfy the Merrell v. Block injunction, we are very 
concerned that the DEIS is not adequate to provide 
necessary planning and management direction to the forests. 


Alternatives 


It is very apparent that the DEIS fails to present a 
reasonable range of alternatives and the chosen manner of 
presentation does not convey the message that herbicides 
applied according to your own prescriptions are a safe and 
indispensable management tool to assure forest productivity 
in many areas of these national forests. There are 
significant tactical and technical errors in the subject 
documents that weaken credibility and hinder opportunity 
for positive, constructive response during the comment 
period. After evaluating the alternatives, as presented, 
we find none that are supportable. The OFS "B-PLUS" 
alternative is the best option currently available to focus 
Opinions of the various publics. We cannot even support 
any of the productivity oriented alternatives - "B+", "B" 
or "G" because they have weakness common with the entire 
range of choices presented. So many wrong assumptions, 
oversights and errors permeate the alternatives which are 
then presented in such a narrowly structured and slanted 
manner that there is no opportunity to consider and comment 
upon other viable management options. There is a void in 
the DEIS between "B" and "G" which could and should have 
been defined and presented in the DEIS range of 
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alternatives. We recommend that there be significant 
revisions in the DEIS and that a supplement be published 
for further review. 


It was not unexpected that the Region would present a 
preferred alternative consistent with an aggregation of 
preferred alternatives in the proposed land and resource 
management plans. The further presentation of two vastly 
differing alternatives also characterized as "preferred" is 
highly questionable and improper NEPA procedure in our 
opinion. This apparent lack of best judgment is likely to 
be exceedingly confusing to many reviewers, thus not 
facilitating the decision process. 


While a conglomeration of proposed plan preferred 
alternatives was inevitable, utilizing Alternative "B" as a 
so-called reference for comparison purposes is not well 
employed in the DEIS. The manner in which this "reference" 
was used as a zero sum in the economic analysis (DEIS 
II-33, 35) tends to convey an impression that a negative 
PNV for all alternatives except "G" is real and further 
that state-of-the-art vegetation management as in "B" has 
no value in net benefits. 


Chances are very good that most of the proposed plan 
preferred alternatives will never be implemented as 
presented - a consideration that makes the utilization of 
Alternative "B" as a "Reference" very inappropriate. While 
there are alternatives presented that approximate the "No 
Action" and nonmarket emphasis requirements, none appear 
Ghatece<na Dig, Current RPA Program (36 CFR 219.12(f) (6) or 
market opportunity emphasis. We do not believe that "G" is 
sufficiently responsive to these requirements. It would be 
most appropriate to include an alternative that 
incorporates community stability alternatives proposed by 
national forest user group coalitions. The partial array 
of alternatives presented in the DEIS does not fulfill the 
analysis goal of maximization of net public benefits and is 
incapable of approaching this goal due to an arbitrary 
constriction of the forestland base programmed for "full 
yields" that even exceeds the reductions-in productivity 
proposed in the plans. (DEIS A-37). The analysis for 
timber growth and yield should be based upon total suitable 
and available productive forest area. Nowhere in the DEIS 
is there a straightforward statement of the decision 
criteria that are being used to make these critical 
determinations. 
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The Risk Index Approach 


Attempting to ascertain difference in risk by “comparing 
the numbers of acres in each alternative" (DEIS II-25) is 
not a credible approach. The assumption that relative 
risks between use of tools is proportional to area treated 
(therefore, less acres lessens risk) is a fallacy most 
inappropriate to apply in the DEIS. The only real 
correlation of the risk of worker accidents with the 
magnitude of acres treated that is apparent in the data 
presented concerns the manual method. This concern cannot 
be dismissed as a simple matter of difference in 
professional opinion since the procedure is clearly 
erroneous in dealing with matters that are likely to 
influence the opinions of certain publics on the merit of 
the alternatives. 


The "Comparison Risk Indices (DEIS II-26, 27) as applied in 
this analysis is invalid since the method distorts the 
degree of risk relative to the various action 
alternatives. There is no baseline or other objective 
data. An acceptable analytical approach must necessarily 
express the degrees of risk by alternative per unit area. 
For example, the relative risk for each alternative could 
be computed and displayed per thousand acres as a basis. 
Treating degrees of risk as suggested is not likelv to be 
construed as biased or deceptive as the DEIS presentation 
may well be. 


Other Comments on the Evaluation of Risk 


It is true that there is "no convincing evidence that 
exposure to herbicides is more or less hazardous than 
exposure to smoke." (DEIS II-25, 26). The levels of 
hazard to human health and air quality from the use of 
prescribed fire in forest fuels has been evaluated by Hall 
(PNW 1972) et al. The discussion of possible risks from 
herbicide in smoke is a nonissue that should not be 
recognized in the DEIS except to state that the matter is a 
peripheral concern for which there is no supporting 
evidence of health hazard. 


Accidents attributable to wildfire control have nothing to 
do with vegetation management and therefore should not be 
associated with risk of accidental injuries due to 
prescribed fire treatments. 
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There will always be "problems with perceived risks" 
threatening to move the Forest Service out of the comfort 
zone in any pro active forest management endeavor to 
implement cultural forestry practices. These are political 
forces at work that are not proper considerations to 
incorporate in the DEIS analysis. 


Other Comments on the DEIS 


There are inconsistencies between statements referring to 
vegetation management on specific forests and information 
contained in the forest plan documents. For example, the 
Siuslaw Forest is all but ignored in the analysis except 
for a reference to Turpin (1987) alluding to "new 
information and methodology" (A-14) which has aided this 
forest in coping with the denial of herbicide use. The 
Siuslaw plan DEIS (III-13) assumes that herbicide use will 
be available and timber yields and costs of practices 
reflect that option. The economic analysis in the subject 
vegetation management DEIS is based solely on timber and 
forage resources, whereas, other herbicide applications 
such as roadside brush and noxious weed control should have 
been considered. The Olympic plan indicates herbicides are 
needed for roadside brush control and this was not 
considered in the DEIS either. 


The statement that "we assume that prices are insensitive 
to volumes offered" (DEIS B-5) is pure economic nonsense. 
Also, on that same page, we urge that the one percent per 
year increasing real price trend be revised upward to 
approximate the actual trend and supply and demand 
interactions. The one percent is better than the zero 
percent once employed but is not very useful in forest 
economics in this region. A good example of how well one 
percent has not proved useful in forest management 
applications was the economic analysis of the budworm 
epidemic indicating no suppression program needed which has 
subsequently caused substantially more damage than 
anticipated by this method. 


The DEIS should estimate and display the cost in benefits 
foregone since the injunction was invoked in terms of 1986 
real dollars. 


Either cut out all the generalized pros in the DEIS in 


Chapter III Affected Environment and Chapter IV 
Environmental Consequences or relate these subjects to 
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vegetative management and the alternatives in an objective 
quantitative manner. There is no point in cluttering the 
documents with broad discussion in vague generalities that 
do nothing to enhance the decision process. Considering 
the vastness of the body of literature on herbicides in 
forestry, unequalled pertaining to any other subject of 
forest cultural practices, the text is insubstantial in the 
majority. 


We urge that the DEIS be revised to adequately address 
vegetation management in a manner that will provide 
substantial management direction toward the preparation of 
the forest plans. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 


KU Hecke 


R. M. Fredsall 
Director 
Resources and Environment 
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« February 12, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Pee BOX a5 025 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


In developing the Region 6 Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) 
for "Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation", your team tackled one 
of the most important, and as yet unresolved issues facing National 
Forest management in Region 6. Not only will this effort significantly 
affect the ability of the Forest Service to manage vegetation, but how 
well it is accomplished will also directly affect future forest 
productivity and yield from this Region's National Forests. 


The DEIS, as written, contains a number of deficiencies that make it 
difficult to endorse the Preferred Alternatives. As a result, our 
comments address a number of concerns that must be resolved before the 
Final EIS is completed. 


DEIS Process: 


The array of options presented in the draft EIS does not develop fully 
the vegetative management alternatives available to the Forest Service. 
Rather, the DEIS presents different combinations of tools and the risks 
associated with each combination. Because none of the Alternatives is 
goal oriented, e.g. maximization of growth and yield on those acres 
managed for timber, no single Alternative adequately addresses the range 
of vegetation management options available to the Forest Service. 


The Preferred Alternatives B, D and E, taken together, provide for the 
use of the full range of vegetative management methods. None of the 
vegetative management methods are rejected based on the inability to 
manage the human health risks. However, the Alternatives arbitrarily 
restrict the number of acres that will be treated using herbicides or 
prescribed burning. If the risks are manageable, it is not clear what 
the justification is for recommending Alternatives that restrict the use 
of herbicides and prescribed fire when conditions warrant the use of 
these methods. 


Further, it is inappropriate and confusing to propose three Preferred 


Alternatives; B, D and kE. These should be combined into a _ single 
Preferred Alternative that will control competing vegetation in the 
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safest and most cost effective manner. ‘A comparison of the three 
Preferred Alternatives leads the reader to question the reasons for 
keeping them separate. The quantitative data presented does not support 
favoring one option over another. 


Relationship to NFMA Plans: 


The draft Forest Plans have recently been released for all of the Region 
6 National Forests. These plans were developed with the assumption that 
all vegetative management methods would be available, including 
herbicides. Even with this assumption, the draft Forest Plans are 
showing a decline ranging from 18 to 28 percent below recent annual 
harvest levels. If herbicide use is restricted through this DEIS 
process, then the Final NFMA Plans must be supplemented to reflect any 
reduced growth and yield resulting from inability to implement an 
effective vegetation management strategy. 


Alternative B in the DEIS proposes to manage "competing and unwanted 
vegetation [that] approximate the direction presented in [the] proposed 
Forest Plans". Yet, Alternative B assumes an Allowable Sale Quantity 
(ASQ) of between 3.8 and 4.3 billion board feet per year. The Average 
Annual Potential Yield of the current existing plans is 5.1 billion board 
feet. Region Forester Torrence stated in early January 1988 that if all 
of the Preferred Alternatives in the Forest Plans were adopted, the 
Region 6 harvest would continue to be 4.7 billion board feet. 
Understanding what harvest goal will be sought by the Forest Service 
requires a clear understanding of both the draft NFMA Plans and the 
Vegetation Management DEIS. These differences between the draft Plans 
must be reconciled in the Final Plans. 


Further, it is not clear how the Final NFMA Plans would be modified if 
Alternative B were adopted; the same is true if Alternatives B, D and E, 
or G were adopted. Alternative B is intended to support harvest levels 
in the Preferred Alternatives of the draft Forest Plans, yet the draft 
Vegetation Management EIS proposes a combination of Alternatives B, D and 
E as the Preferred Alternative. The draft NFMA Plans and the Vegetation 
Management DEIS should not be made Final until the combined impact of the 
Preferred Alternatives of each is fully analyzed. 


Vegetative Management Practices: 


The comparison of the assumed efficacy and cost effectiveness of the 
various vegetative management tools is incomplete. The evaluation of 
costs appears to be inconsistent throughout the DEIS. Of particular 
concern is the lack of realistic recognition of expected retreatment cost 
using each of the various tools, and the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
labor for manual control of vegetation, especially retreatments. 
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Our experience with manual vegetation control in limited situations leads 
us to question both the efficacy and the cost effectiveness of large 
scale manual treatments. The Final EIS should provide supporting 
evidence that manual treatments would be viable on the scale contemplated 
in the Preferred Alternatives. 


For those situations where herbicide use is restricted or prohibited, the 
alternative treatment to accomplish a Forest's vegetation management plan 
needs to be addressed, particularly if labor availability limits the 
practical use of manual control methods. Manual and biological brush 
control methods will result in significant loss of mean annual increment 
if these techniques are unsuccessful, never before having been attempted 
on the scale proposed. Therefore, the Final EIS must adequately address 
the downside risks on growth and yield, and on future harvest levels, if 
anything less than an aggressive vegetation control strategy is adopted. 
For this reason, the Final EIS should clearly show the expected gain or 
loss in mean annual increment, in cubic feet, on both a per acre and 
aggregate basis for each of the available vegetation control methods that 
will be considered and used. 


The description of Alternative D (II-12) talks in broad generalities 
about managing unwanted vegetation through, “early preventive measures, 
monitoring of sites, and frequent evaluations of conditions and 
practices". The description of Environmental Consequences (IV-54) 
further describes what we can expect under Alternative D. Not enough 
information is presented to understand why the Forest Service has 
sufficient confidence in this Alternative to make it one of the three 
Preferred Alternatives, and it is not clear what specific sequence of 
treatments is actually proposed, except for the use of herbicides if 
other techniques fail. 


Conclusion: 


Our analysis of the draft Vegetation Management EIS leaves us with a 
number of concerns and unanswered questions. These include: 


6 Selection of a Preferred Alternative is complicated by combining 
Alternatives B, D and E without knowing which vegetation management 
strategy will actually be implemented. Of all the Alternatives 
presented, Alternative G appears to come closest to describing a 
vegetation management strategy that has the potential for 
maintaining Region 6 growth yield and harvest at current levels if 
it is implemented. All other Alternatives are likely to result in a 
reduction in growth and yield, and consequently will lead to a 
downward adjustment in Allowable Sale Quantity on Forests where 
vegetation management is an essential silvicultural practice. 


‘ The efficacy and cost efficiency of several Alternatives, including 
D and E, are not adequately addressed. 
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: Alternatives other than B or G put a great deal of faith in methods 


that have not been tested or proven in practice. 


- The impact of the Preferred vegetation management plan on the Final 
Forest Plans cannot be fully understood until the two interdependent 
processes are integrated. 


The DEIS identifies alternative tools for application ona broad 
array of acres; none of the Alternatives except possibly Bor G 
would accommodate on-the-ground, site specific prescriptions. Site 
specific prescriptions are the most cost effective and 
environmentally sensitive, as well as most likely to successfully 
control competing vegetation. 


The DEIS will not likely go unchallenged in its present form, 
including legal challenges under NEPA. The Forest Service should 
consider supplementing the DEIS to address the numerous deficiencies 
before the Final EIS is prepared. 


We appreciate having the opportunity to comment on this DEIS. Although 
it contains a number of serious shortcomings, the problems can be 
adequately addressed ina Supplement without severely disrupting the 
planned review and implementation schedule. 


Siacerely, 


[wletelioy 


J. P. McMahon 
Vice-President, 


Timberlands 
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Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 


. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
.. Our scientific information and analysis. 


.. The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


It is the opinion of The Wildlife Society that if any vegetation management 
occurs within the National Forests there is some accompanying effect on wildlife 
populations and species diversity. This is because vegetative management usually 
results in a change in habitat components such as food, cover, water quality, or plant 
and animal community composition. 

Such habitat changes are not necessarily a problem (except perhaps for threatened 
or endangered species), as similar changes occur with natural plant succession. 
However, man-made changes are typically faster and more extensive than natural 
succession, which reduces the potential through the options outlined in the DEIS for 
vegetative management for wildlife communities to be harmed or species diversity 
greatly reduced. 

It is the opinion The Wildlife Society that Alternative D would provide the 
greatest latitude for site specific management plans in which wildlife impacts could be 
evaluated. Additionally, a stated goal of Alternative D is to produce the least 
alteration of natural ecosystems and processes, which would seem to offer the greatest 
potential for maintaining, and perhaps improving, existing wildlife habitat. We 
recommend that Alternative D have an additional objective of maintaining wildlife 
habitat diversity in all levels of the ecosystem. 

However, we feel strongly that the preferred alternative must identify the need 
for, and provide for, site specific "Biological Assessments" of each proposed project 
and the accompanying mitigation measures regardless of the alternative chosen. 

We also noted that the DEIS did not address wildlife monitoring. We feel the 
preferred alternative must describe fully how effects on wildlife habitat and wildlife 
populations would be monitored, who would be doing monitoring, what effects would be 
monitored and how the monitoring results would change planned work ar specific 


BeOrOueCtS se 
Name: John A. Crawford, , President 


ee ess: Oregon Chapter, The Wildlife Society /— bet 
Department of Fisheries & Wildlife, Oregon State University 


Nash 104, Corvallis, OR 97331-3803 


(503) 754-4531 
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We have a general concern that the standard testing of the various chemicals, 
including inert ingredients, planned for use is inadequate for the risks to wildlife 
species to be determined. The DEIS‘does not disclose, or address, the effects on 
wildlife of sub-lethal/chronic doses of the chemical planned for use. We feel the DEIS 
must propose testing procedures that would disclose risks to wildlife and that any 
risks to wildlife species be identified. 

Other major problems with Alternative D relate to the lack of specific mitigating 
measures for the adverse impacts on wildlife that were identified in Chapter IV. The 
DEIS further states that these effects could be "significant" if mitigation measures 
fail. 

We feel specific mitigation measures must be applied on a forest wide basis, a 
minimum management measure to prevent unacceptable damage to wildlife populations, 
species diversity, and wildlife habitat. The following are several specific examples 
of where tne need for specific mitigation measures apply to Alternative D: 


Effects on Diversity 
Alterative D treats 115,600 acres mechanically. There is a need to provide 
specific mitigating measure for projects that treat large blocks of juniper 
of Ceanothus. 


Prescribed Burning 
The proposed annual prescribed burning of 125,800 acres of cover fails to 
provide specific mitigating measures for the potential loss in understory 
brush, larger woody debris, and standing snags and the resultant loss of 
habitat diversity. 


Chemical Effects 
No specific mitigating measures are listing to offset the possible “adverse 
impacts on available wildlife forage or cover within the project areas". 


The following are comments offered by the Oregon Chapter of The Wildlife Society on the 
other alternatives: 
Alternative A 

Although little toxicity research has been done on the effect of herbicides on 
wild animals, we agree as stated that the herbicide use outlined in this alternative 
would pose little hazard from direct effects on wildlife. The use of herbicides as 
outlined can certainly have great indirect effects on wildlife populations, however, 
these changes may occur regardless of the means by which vegetation is altered. 


Wildlife Society of 
Oregon 





Alternative B 
This Alternative seems less desirable than Alternative D because in many 
instances it would replace natural processes with active management and have the 
potential for greater impact on wildlife. A 
Alternative C 
It does not seem necessary or desirable in a multiple use Forest to eliminate al] 
vegetative management. 
Alternative E 
There appears to be only subtle differences between D & E in terms of impacts on 
wildlife. However, it seems logical that if less herbicide use is allowed more 
mechanical vegetative manipulation will be necessary to meet the alternatives 
objectives. We feel the mechanical treatment under this alternative can be detrimental 
to ground dwelling animals. 


Alternative F 
The prescribed burning outlined under this alternative could be compatible with 
wildlife management goals, if more mitigating measures were developed and site specific 
"Biological Assessments" were required before project work. 
Alternative G 
This Alternative is the least desirable because it clearly would lead to the 
greatest loss of wildlife habitat. 
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List of Form Letters 


Longview Fibre Company 
P O Box 667 
Longview, WA 98632 


Oregonians for Food & Shelter 
567 Union Street 
Salem, OR 97301 


Southern Oregon Timber Industries Association 
2680 North Pacific Highway 
Medford, OR 97501 


Unidentified 


List of Form Letters 
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Public Participation 
and Consultation 


Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need vour concise and thoughttul comments on: 
_ The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
. Our scientific information and analysis. : 
. The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


"BR PLUS" enhanced alternative for vegetation management. This 





modification of Alternative B emphasizes preventive management while allowing use of the 





most appropriate tool for treatment of site-specific problems. '"'B Pits B PLUS" provides Forest 
Service professionals the flexibility needed to assure a Bs, long term timber supply, 
effective rights-of-way maintenance, wildfire control, range improvements, and noxious 
weed control in a manner which responsibly protects the public health, worker safety, and 
the environment. Implementation of the "B PLUS" alternative will meet all reasonable 
public concerns and do so in an economically feasible manner. 

urrent or future alternative which will REDUCE jobs; REDUCE 
revenues to counties for schools, roads and local government; REDUCE personal family in- 
come and DECREASE long-term timber production in this region. ECONOMIC IMPACT TO ME, MY 
EAMILY, MY NETGHRORS, OUR BUSINESSES. OUR INDUSTRIES, AND OUR REGION IS OF VITAL 
STIGNTY TaN Ee eee ee 
_______I feel the tone and language used in the DEIS is strongly biased against 
herbicides, The final draft should be more carefully written to eliminate such bias and 
protect against creating negative public perceptions itself. |]|]|111 
—____Forest acres which have been set aside for timber production should be managed __ 


g Ww as_ seedling survival. Promotin rowth enhancement will 
Ip _ensi zi te future timber supply from a shrinking production land 
base. se es eR ee ee 
It is unacceptable to predetermine that herbicides or any other viable vegetation 
management tool, be used as a "last option" only -- regardless of cost, effectiveness, 
safety, environmental impact or risks associated withthe other options. The best method 
or tool should be used based on site specific data and be evaluated by the same criteria 
orn standards 
at jaa workable vegetation management program with adequate 
flexihiliry to deal wirh the tremendous differences in each of the 19 National Forests. 
t_am_concerned that too many assumption 5g based upon a theoretical "average 
€ ae 1 ; adie ian ad rt feeey lity 
I_disagree with the major concept of basing a technical forestry program on weak, 
eel ~- public perception of herbicide risks and a qualitative risk asseas- 
ment, This is contrary to other Forest Service Regions and the data base required by law 
toregister a pesticide with the United States Environmental Protection Agency. 
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Longview Fibre Co. 





I_support the inclusion of additdonal Forest Service research and monitoring 
programs on a forest-by-forest basis. Documenting the effectiveness and impact of 


various vegetation management methods is essential for proper evaluation and long-tern 





planning. 





The alternative chosen should incorporate mitigation measures, such as site- 





specific diagnosis and analysis, to ensure that all relevant data and information is 





considered. Certain measures proposed in the draft, such as 100 ft. buffer strips 





along each side of year-round streams no matter how small and notification of all 


downstream residents prior to herbicide use. are overlv restrictive. unwarranted and _ 


in most. cases unvorkable. 


ig ap ec a RS Sr aio ee ae RET EP 


Date 


ae 


LONGVIEW FIBRE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 667 
Longview, WA 98632 
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Public Participation 
and Consultation 





Would You Invest 10 Minutes 
and 22¢ to Ensure the 


Economic Survival of 
Oregon and Washington? 


AN URGENT MESSAGE FROM OREGONIANS FOR FOOD & SHELTER 


ls statement may seem dramatic to the uninformed, but 
our survival may literally be on the line. If the majority of 
citizens in Oregon and Washington sit idle and continue to 
let a small but vocal group of dissenters determine policy in 
the Northwest, the future for generations to come will be a 
depressing one. 

We are facing decreasing jobs by the thousands, yearly 
losses of millions of dollars in revenues to our county 
schools and roads, decreased family income and decreases 
in one of our region's most valuable natural resources for 
economic stability—timber. And what will citizens of Ore- 
gon and Washington gain for their tremendous sacrifices? A 
reduction in perceit'ed risk to human health and the 
environment. 

If you believe that this is too great a price to pay for the 
speculative concerns of a handful of dissenters—then make 
your voice heard. 


The Forest Service is asking for public comment on its 
guideline document for managing competing and unwanted 
vegetation in all National Forests of this region. This docu- 
ment, the Vegetation Management Draft Environment 
Impact Statement (DEIS), is different and separate from the 
individual Forest Plans vou may have also been asked to 
comment on recently. The DEIS will not just impact one 
national forest. but will dictate policy for a// 19 in the 
Pacific Northwest 

While this is a very important forestry program. don't be 
fooled into thinking that it is strictly a forestry issue. The 
potential economic etfects of this policy-setting process are 
staggering. Not only could it he devastating to the forest 
products industry. but it would also set the stage for similar 
adverse decisions affecting agricultural vegetation manage- 
ment in our state. 

We know the dissenters, those who oppose the free enter- 
prise system. have already influenced this process by 
loudly expressing their vieu's. Please invest 10 minutes and 
22¢ to let the Forest Service and other state officials know 
that the “silent majority” has had enough. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


The answer is simple. Get involved and make your opinion 
count. Comment, and get others to comment, on this 
important Vegetation Management DEIS. For those of you 
who are not directly related to forestry, your comments are 
equally as vital if you live or do business in the Pacific 
Northwest or use this region's forests for recreation. And, 
farmers and ranchers, agriculture is the next target on the 
list. Fill out and mail the attached pre-addressed Response 
Form and also consider writing a personal letter to 
enclose. Your response does count—so, please do it NOW! 


THE TRUE PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE IS “B-PLUS”: 


Oregonians for Food and Shelter (OFS) is helping to coor- 
dinate a region-wide citizens response to the DEIS to 
ensure that both a proper evaluation and high level of 
public participation will occur. 

As part of that effort scientists, toxicologists, medical doc- 
tors, economists, silviculturists, foresters, farmers and other 
taxpaving, concerned citizens have undertaken the task of 
reviewing this document and creating a “true preferred 
alternative.” 


This alternative, called “B-Plus,”’ will be scientifically sound 
and supported by data: will preserve our region's economic 
base vital to programs like the “Oregon Comeback”; will 
protect the environment. safety of workers and human 
health: and will allow the individual National Forest Super- 
visors to manage their forests in a responsible and eco- 
nomically etficient manner for their mandated, multiple-use 
purposes. Your support for this enhanced version of 
ALTERNATIVE B is critical. Without your support, more 
than 22,000 jobs representing more than $500 million a 
year in personal income could be lost. Timber receipt pay- 
ments to counties could drop by more than $60 million a 
year; and long term timber productivity losses could 
exceed $4 BILLION! 





BACKGROUND: 

The USDA Forest Service Region VI administers 19 
National Forests totaling 24.5 million acres in Oregon and 
Washington, plus part of a few counties in California and 
Idaho. 

Substantial portions of these National Forests are actively 
managed for multi-use purposes—to produce timber, 
recreational opportunities, forage, water, wildlife habitat, 
and safe travel. To effectively utilize these lands, competing 
and unwanted vegetation must be controlled. 

This relatively large program covers a wide range of 
management activities, such as: reforestation site prepara- 
tion and young seedling protection; improvement and 
maintenance of campgrounds, recreation areas and 
administration sites: control of brush invasion on range- 
lands; noxious and poisonous weed control: wildlife habitat 
improvement; fire management and hazards reduction; 
maintaining safe and dependable highways, roads, trails, 
railroads and utility rights-of-way; and research. 

Vegetation control can be achieved by using various 
methods or tools: herbicides, biological control, burning, 
mechanical and manual techniques. The best method or 
combination of methods to use will vary depending on a 
variety of factors, such as: safety of the worker, human 
health risk to the public, effects on the environment or 
wildlife, effectiveness and cost. Specific data on the type of 
vegetation and site characterists are used in conjunction 
with these factors to determine the treatment for each job. 
Not all tools are currently available, however. In July, 1983, 
a suit was filed by Northwest Coalition for Alternatives to 
Pesticides (NCAP) and others with the goal of halting use 
of all herbicides on federal lands. An injunction was 
issued stopping all such uses in March, 1984. This court 
ruling was based upon a legal technicality regarding com- 
pliance with procedural steps in the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act if 1969 (NEPA), and not that herbicides 
posed an unreasonable risk to man or the environment. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING NOW? 


Nearly four years later, the Forest Service has responded 
to the court's directive by preparing a new Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Statement (DEIS) on the vegetation 
management program in this region. The 300-page DEIS 
and 700-page Appendices were issued on October 15, 
1987. The draft contains seven different alternatives (A-G) 
for consideration as the region’s vegetation management 
program. The 90-day public comment period is scheduled 
to end January 15, 1988. 

After considering public and governmental agency 
response to the DEIS, a Final Environmental Impact 
Statement (FEIS) will be prepared. Based on the informa- 
tion in the FEIS. the Regional Forester, James Torrence. 
will determine the single vegetation management program 
to be used by all 19 National Forests. 


THE SEVEN VEGETATION 
MANAGEMENT ALTERNATIVES: 


The Forest Service has presented seven different alterna- 
tives for consideration and public comment. Alternatives 
B, D and E designated as their preferred choices” *. 

The following very brief overview-summary of the alterna- 
tives is based on the Forest Service's assessment of their 
own document. Forest economists do not believe these 
numbers are accurate and are conducting independent 
analyses. An accurate assessment will indicate: the benefits 
of vegetation management are greater than shown: the 
risks to man and our environment are /ess than shown; 
and the economic consequence for choosing each alterna- 
tive is substantially larger than reported. Even the Forest 
Service's underestimated impacts are significant. 





Oregonians for 
Food and Shelter 





ALTERNATIVE A: 


e Manages vegetation by both preventive and corrective methods at 
first sign before damage occurs; 

e \O herbicides can be used: 

¢ DECREASES payments to local governments by $4.9 million per 


year; 

¢ DECREASES jobs by 1.100; 

¢ DECREASES personal income by $28 million; 

¢ REDUCES long-term timber production and DECREASES present 
net value by $468 million. 


ALTERNATIVE B°**: 

e Manages vegetation by both preventive and corrective methods at 
first sign before damage occurs; 

e ALL tools are available for use. Selection made based on site- 
specific data and best option; 

e Maintains current jobs. payments to local governments, personal 
income and other economic factors. (Note: This is true only if 
allowable timber harvest levels are not reduced by new forest plans.) 


ALTERNATIVE C: 

e No vegetation management unless public safety is threatened— 
correction only: 

¢ Burning and herbicides both prohibited: 

° DECREASES payments to local governments by $57.1 million per 


year: 

¢ DECREASES jobs by 21,800; 

e DECREASES personal income by $533 million: 

¢ REDUCES long-term timber production and DECREASES present 
net value by $3.9 billion. 


ALTERNATIVE D**; 

e Manages vegetation stressing preventive methods. Can use correc- 
tive measures, but only when threatened by clear signs of signifi- 
cant damage: 

¢ Herbicides can be used only as “LAST OPTION” 

¢ DECREASES payments to local governments by $7.4 million per 
year; 

¢ DECREASES jobs by 3.100; 

e DECREASES personal income by $76 million: 

¢ REDUCES long-term timber production and DECREASES net 
value by $246 million: 

e Manages only 2/3 of forest acres managed in most other alterna- 
tives. 

ALTERNATIVE E**: 

e Manages vegetation on a preventive basis, at first sign before signifi- 
cant damage occurs: 

e Severely restricted use of herbicides—several herbicides prohibited, 
VO aerial application allowed: 

e DECREASES payments to local governments by $4.3 million per 
year; 

¢ DECREASES jobs by 1,400; 

¢ DECREASES personal income by $33 million: 

* REDUCES long-term timber production and DECREASES present 
net value by $132 million, 


ALTERNATIVE F: 

e Manages vegetation by both preventive and corrective methods at 
first sign before damage occurs: 

¢ NO BURNING for silviculture allowed: 

¢ DECREASES payments to local governments by $8.4 million per 
year: 

¢ DECREASES jobs by 3.100: 

e DECREASES personal income by $75 million: 

¢ REDUCES long-term production and DECREASES present net 
value by $322 million. 

ALTERNATIVE G: 

e Aggressively manages vegetation with all tools, at first sign of 
damage: 

© Uses preventive and corrective measures, but stops short of using 
growth enhancement techniques: 

¢ INCREASES payments to local governments by $2.6 million per 
year: 

¢ INCREASES personal income by $63 million: 

¢ INCREASES long-term timber production and INCREASES pres- 
ent net value by $24 million: 

e INCREASES jobs by 2,600. 
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Dear Mr. Torrence, Regional Forester: 


Pizase consider the following concerns and comments as my personal response to the Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement on Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation released for public comment on October 
15, 1987. Furthermore, I am requesting that you incorporate these important environmental and economic con- 
cepts into the USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region's Final Environmental Impact Statement and the 


Record of Decision. 


THE BOXES CHECKED BELOW ARE OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE TO ME. 


CJ] I support the “B PLUS” enhanced alternative for vege- 
tation management. This modification of Alternative B 
emphasizes preventive management while allowing use of 
the most appropriate tool for treatment of site-specific 
problems. ‘“‘B PLUS” provides Forest Service professionals 
the flexibility needed to assure a stable, long-term timber 
supply, effective rights-of-way maintenance, wildfire control, 
range improvements, and noxious weed control in a man- 
ner which responsibly protects the public health, worker 
safety, and the environment. Implementation of the “B 
PLUS” alternative will meet all reasonable public concerns 
and do so in an economically feasible manner. 


CJ 1 do NOT support any current or future alternative 
which will REDUCE jobs; REDUCE revenues to counties 
for schools, roads and local government; REDUCE per- 
sonal family income and DECREASE long-term timber 
production in this region. ECONOMIC IMPACT TO ME, 
MY FAMILY, MY NEIGHBORS, OUR BUSINESSES, OUR 
INDUSTRIES, AND OUR REGION JS OF VITAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 


(I feel the tone and language used in the DEIS is 
strongly biased against herbicides. The final draft should 
be more carefully written to eliminate such bias and pro- 
tect against creating negative public perceptions itself. 


CJ Forest acres which have been set aside for timber 
production should be managed for growth enhancement as 
well as seedling survival. Promoting growth enhancement 
will help ensure a reliable and adequate future timber sup- 
ply from a shrinking production land base. 


CJ It’is unacceptable to predetermine that herbicides, or 
any other viable vegetation management tool. be used as a 
“last option” only—regardless of cost. effectiveness. safety, 
environmental impact or risks associated with the other 
options. The best method or tool should be used based 
on site-specific data and be evaluated by the same criteria 
or standards. 


(] The DEIS must provide a workable vegetation manage- 
ment program with adequate flexibility to deal with the 
tremendous differences in each of the 19 National Forests. 
I am concerned that too many assumptions are being 
made based upon a theoretical “average forest” which can- 
cels out the individual extremes that exist in reality. 


C1) I disagree with the major concept of basing a technical 
forestry program on weak, subjective data—public percep- 
tion of herbicide risks and a qualitative risk assessment. 
This is contrary to other Forest Service regions and the 
data base required by law to register a pesticide with the 
United States Environmental Protection Agency. 


(J I support the inclusion of additional Forest Service 
research and monitoring programs on a forest-by-forest 
basis. Documenting the effectiveness and impact of various 
vegetation management methods is essential for proper 
evaluation and long-term planning. 


C) The alternative chosen should incorporate mitigation 
measures, such as site-specific diagnosis and analysis, to 
ensure that all relevant data and information are consid- 
ered. Certain measures proposed in the draft, such as 100- 
ft. buffer strips along each side of year-round streams—no 
matter how small—and notification of @a// downstream resi- 
dents prior to herbicide use, are overly restrictive, unwar- 
ranted and in most cases unworkable. 


C} I understand that there are important data which have 
been promised, but not yet made available to the public. 
This data includes an independent toxicological peer 
review, an independent silvicultural peer review and data 
on each individual forest—all of which are needed to per- 
form an adequate and informed public review of the DEIS. 
I, therefore, support the formal request made by Orego- 
nians for Food and Shelter and others to extend the pub- 
lic comment period to May 15, 1988. 


OTHER COMMENTS: 


SIGNED 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 

CITY 





TO THE FOREST SERVICE: 

I wish to make the following general comments concerning your 
vegetation management draft environmental impact statement. 
(Please check “Yes” or “No” to the following statements.) 


YES 


O 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Name (Print) 


Address. 


City 


NO 


Herbicide use should be permitted in national forests so 
long as the Forest Service does a good job of limiting 
the risk to human health and the environment. 


A policy of non-use or last resort of herbicides will have 
a significant adverse impact on the health and produc- 
tivity of our forests. | support full use of herbicides. 


A policy of non-use or last resort use of herbicides will 
have a significant, adverse impact on our state’s econ- 
omy. I support full use of herbicides. 


Effective, carefully controlled use of herbicides go hand 
in hand with productive, well-stocked forests. This is an 
important legacy present-day society should leave to 
future generations. 


Demands for forest products and forest recreation 
Opportunities are both increasing rapidly. This is putting 
increased pressure on our tree-growing land base. 
Herbicides can help by speeding the growth of healthy 
new forests. 


Signature here. please 
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Oregonians for 
Food and Shelter 


So. Oreg. Timber 





TO THE FOREST SERVICE: 


I wish to make the following general comments concerning your 
vegetation management draft environmental impact statement. 
(Please check “Yes” or “No” to the following statements.) 


YES NO 

O CO Herbicide use should be permitted in national forests so 
long as the Forest Service does a good job of limiting 
the risk to human health and the environment. 

YES NO 

O CO A policy of non-use or last resort of herbicides will have 
a significant adverse impact on the health and produc- 
tivity of our forests. I support full use of herbicides. 

YES NO 

O CO A policy of non-use or last resort use of herbicides will 
have a significant, adverse impact on our state's econ- 
omy. I support full use of herbicides. 


OO O Effective, carefully controlled use of herbicides go hand 
in hand with productive, well-stocked forests. This is an 
important legacy present-day society should leave to 
future generations. 

YES NO : 

(| © Demands for forest products and forest recreation 
opportunities are both increasing rapidly. This is putting 
increased pressure on our tree-growing land base. 
Herbicides can help by speeding the growth of healthy 
new forests. 





Signature here, please 


Name (Print) 





Address. 





Cy ere eee Sine eID 


EDITOR'S NOTE: To assist the Forest 
Service in evaluating public opinion con- 
cerning herbicide use in national forests. 
we have inserted a response card in the 
center of this issue of EVERGREEN. If 
you wish to comment—and we 
encourage you to do so—simply tear out 
the card, answer the “Yes” or “No” ques- 
tions and return the card to the Forest 
Service's regional office in Portland. 
Thanks for your help. 


EVERGREEN is a monthly publication of the Southern Oregon Timber Industries Association. 2680 North Pacific Highway. Medford. Oregon 97501. Sue Joerger. 
Executive Vice President: Jim Petersen. Editor; Roxi Smith. Research; Mary Smith. Subscriptions. For more information, contact SOTIA, (503) 773-5329. 
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place 
stamp 
here 


FOREST SERVICE, USDA 


Vegetation Management Plan 
Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


place 
stamp 
here 


FOREST SERVICE, USDA 
Vegetation Management Plan 
Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 
Portland, OR 97208 
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So. Oreg. Timber 
Industries Ass'n. 
Unidentified 
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List of Federal Agency Letters 


001452 USDA Forest Service, Washington Office 
South Bldg., 12th and Independence Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
David E. Ketcham, Director, Environmental Coordination 


001320 USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Rogue River National Forest, Star Ranger District 
6941 Upper Applegate Road 
Jacksonville, OR 97530 
William R. Warner, District Silviculturist 


001072 USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Umatilla National Forest, Pomeroy Ranger District 
Route 1, Box 53-F 
Pomeroy, WA 99347 
Dave Price, District Ranger 


001016 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 
2121-C, 2nd St. 
Davis, CA 95616 
Ronald F. Schultz, State Biologist 


001189 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 
Spokane, WA 
John Sweetman, Chairman FCD 


001071 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 
W. 920 Riverside, Rm. 360 
Spokane, WA 99201-1080 
Lynn A. Brown, State Conservationist 


000901 U.S. Dept. of the Army, North Pacific Division Corps of 
Engineers 
P O Box 2870 
Portland, OR 97208-2870 
Colonel James R. Fry, Deputy Division Engineer 


List of Federal 
Agency Letters 
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001228 U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, Region 10 


1200 Sixth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98101 
Robert S. Burd, Director, Water Division 


000902 U.S. Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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United States Forest wo 

Department of Service 

Agriculture 001452 
—_________— Caring for the Land and Serving People 

Reply to: 2470 Date: February 12, 1988 


Subject: Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation 


To: Regional Forester, Pacific Northwest Region 


We have reviewed your staff's Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS). Our 
comments are compiled from reviews by the Environmental Coordination, Wildlife, 
Land Management Planning, Forest Pest Management, Timber Management, and Range 

Management staffs. 


The Region is to be complimented on the high quality of the documents. 
Laudatory comments from the Range Management, Land Management Planning, Timber 
Management, and Engineering staffs, respectively, reflect the quality of the 
work done. 


Reviewing the DEIS for "Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation" was 
a pleasant task. The design and layout of information was very 
readable, flowed well and outlined the information by altemative very 
well. 


Overall, we feel the documents are clearly written. The appendices, 
although quite technical, do a good job of documenting a very complex 
subject. We were particularly impressed with the discussion in Chapter 
I as it very adequately sets the stage for the included analysis. This 
chapter introduces and simplifies a very complex analysis so that it 
may be easily comprehended by the public. The history, scope, and 
issue sections have been written in precise, understandable language to 
promote this comprehension. The tie to the forest land and resource 
management planning process is very well done. 


It was apparent that a concerted effort was made to involve the public 
in the preparation of the document. 


We . . . found it to be a well written document. The preparers did an 
excellent job of addressing this highly controversial and complex 
subject. 


There are six areas about which we have general comments. Following them are 
comments about specific portions of the text. Following the specific cannments, 
which are compiled from all the responding staffs, are same general comments 
from the Wildlife and Fisheries staff which pose some interesting possibilities. 
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General Comments 


Incomplete or Unavailable Information The treatment of this is generally very 
good. However, given the importance of this topic to this EIS and to recent 
court cases, special attention to its treatment in the FEIS is needed. 


In addition to the specific comments below, you should add more frequent in-text 
references to the applicable parts of the regulation (40 CFR 1502.22), and be 
sure that each step taken in the analysis is explicitly presented. This would 
mean structuring the discussion to closely and explicitly mirror the order and 
language of that section of the regulations. : 
Alternative B, Reference Some of the costs and effects of Alternative B are 
presented as "Reference”™ for the reasons explained in the text. We suggest that 
you and the interdisciplinary team give serious thought to presenting the actual 
numbers in the FEIS. This would make the presentation more straight-forward and 
more easily understood. 


Additional NEPA and Appeals Steps Your generally good discussion of the NEPA 

process is brief in its discussion of "tiering™ and quiet in its discussion of 
the appeals process. Full discussions of these topics will need to be in the 

FEIS. 


Data Consistency There are several places where the data appear to be 
inconsistent from one table to another. While the Specific Comments which 
follow will identify some of these, a careful review should be made to detect 
others. Any differences should be reconciled, or have sufficient explanation 
given for the differences. 


Jobs Your discussion of jobs and social effects would be more accurate if the 
time period of the effects were more correctly and precisely portrayed. The 
effects on employment are, for the most part, caused by long-term changes in 
timber harvest levels. It is important that these effects, most of which will 
not occur until the end of future or newly established rotations, be shown with 
the decade in which they would occur. The presentaticn in the DEIS makes these 
effects look imminent, not 70 years hence. 


Human Health Risks (as seen in pages II-24 through II-28, the material that it 
is derived from, and summaries of it) Your approach to human health risks is 
new to most readers, and different from most EISs on this subject. Care mst be 
taken to fully: 1) explain how risks were calculated and presented, and 2) 
explain what you see as their meaning and implications. This will minimize the 
potential for confusion and mistrust inherent in new ways of analyzing and 
presenting information. 
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Specific Comments 


The following are suggestions and comments on specific items in the DEIS and 
accompanying documents. 


Request for Participation #6 


Inside Back Cover - The process, as it is presented, assumes that the Record of 
Decision (ROD) will be signed when the FEIS is filed with EPA. That is not 
necessary. In addition, and perhaps more importantly, the process does not 
include the appeal process. 


(9 je et 


Page 2 -— The Note to Reviewers does not conform with the Chief's direction on 
the language that is to be employed in this section of the cover sheet, "Duty to 
Comment." 4 


Summary 
Page 4, Cost and Benefit Analysis, second line - "[O]ther" should be "others". 


Page 6 and 7, Figure S-2 - Alternatives B and G appear very similar in this 
figure. If the altematives are more different than the figure would indicate, 
new wording should be used here. 


Page 8, Alternative A, (also Page II-6, Altermative A) - You may wish to use 
wording like that on page I-5 to indicate that the use of herbicides is injoined 
until agency obligations under NEPA are fulfilled. The current wording creates 
an impression of a permanent, rather than conditional, prohibition. 


Page 8, Alternative D - The alternative description should include a statement 
to the effect that "Herbicides may be used as a last option." 


Page 9, Alternative E (also page II-14, Purpose and Theme) - The description 
confuses those who know of the greater worker safety in aerial application. The 
description needs to clarify the dual nature of the altemative--aerial 
application is constrained for public safety, the other safety measures are for 
worker safety. 


Page 10 and 11, Figure S-3 - The display of acres managed by various methods is 
somewhat confusing. 


a) The Category "Receiving No Treatment” may imply that the total 
acres managed under each Alternative are the same. In actuality, the "total 
acres" for Alternatives A, B, E, F, and G are of the same magnitude but are not 
the same. Alternatives C and D have major differences from the other 
Alternatives. A footnote explaining this category may be helpful. 


b) A footnote identifying the types of treatment included in the 


"Other" category may also be helpful. Most types of treatment appear to be 
covered by the five identified methods. 
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Page 12-13, Figure S-4 - It is difficult to evaluate the impact on air quality 
of Alternative "C" as compared to the other altematives displayed in Figure 
S-4. We recognize that it is probably not possible to establish a specific 
percent increase or decrease in air quality. However, it may be possible to 
establish a percentage range that would aid in comparing this alternative with 
the other altermatives. 


Page 15 to 17, Mitigation Measures - This discussion will be more clear if you 
restate that the first two paragraphs are mitigation measures that apply to all 
methods; and then introduce each method-specific section as the mitigation 
measures that apply to that method of vegetation management. 


Page 18, Figure S-5 - It is difficult to understand how the "Risk Index" rating 
for Alternative C is the same for both workers and the public. The greater risk 
of the more extensive (and smoky) wildfires does not seem to be reflected in 
Alternative C's low rating either. 


Chapter I 


Page I-1, last line - "Making a decision” is a more correct wording than 
"selecting an alternative." 


Page I-13-14, Interagency Coordination - In addition to roles and agencies 
noted, it would be good to include the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and state 
fish and wildlife agencies among the agencies with responsibilities affected by 
vegetation management. 


Page I-17, "Future Steps for This EIS" - The discussion fails to mention the 
opportunity for tiering site-specific environmental analysis to this statement. 
Tiering will certainly happen and it seems appropriate to let the public know 
that it will be a part of the process. 


Page I-17, third paragraph - This presentation fails to identify the requirement 
to wait 30 days following Notification of Availability of the FEIS in the 
Federal Register before the action can be taken. This would also be a good 
point to discuss the opportunity to appeal the decision through the process 
found in 36 CFR 211.18. 


Page I-17, last line of "Future Steps" section - An environmental impact 
statement may be prepared. If the activity were not pursued, an EIS may well 
not be needed. 


Page I-19, first full paragraph - The presentation and wording here is awkward, 
and could be improved to aid understanding. 


Page I-19, first full paragraph, "4)" - The fourth approach is to "revise" the 
forest plan. This approach is too limiting as forest plan revision requires 
re-examination of all issues and a complete recycling through the 10 step 
planning process required by the planning regulations. We feel that changes can 
probably be made more easily through amendment of the plan. They would be 
identified as either a significant or nonsignificant change to the forest land 
and resource management plan. The process for change should not be limited to 
"revision” only. And accordingly, the last sentence in the following paragraph 
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should also be rewritten to state "make changes as needed", rather than "make 
revisions as needed.” 


Page I-19, Major Legislation - Add "The Endangered Species Act of 1973 (as 
Amended)". 


Chapter IT 


Page II-9, Budget and Costs - The meaning of the first sentence of the 
paragraph is not clear. For Soreee, the term SFrojects® is difficult to 
define. Is the intent to limit ——- costs or project costs? Is the 
limitation Forest-by-Forest or is it Regional? Is the FY 1989 program 
budget amount to remain constant or is it adjusted annwily for inf iat ion? A 
suggested reword is as follows: "Annual Regional si 

manage umwanted vegetation ie not exceed the Regi 
budget as adjusted for inflation." 


Page II-13, Alternative D, Tool Available, fifth paragraph - Herbicides are 
available as the last option considered. ithout some guidelines this statement 
may be interpreted differently by different people 


Page II-24, Table II-i - - The acreages presented are likely in thousands of 
acres, but this is not indicated. The ena also seems to come from 
sources in addition to those cited. 


Page II-33, last paragraph -— The second sentence is incorrect. The timber 
program, does not fund much of the engineering and other program activity at the 
Forest level. It does, however, have a significant impact — these programs. 4 
suggested rewording of this sentence is: "A shift in th ‘able sale 
cuantity for a Forest affects its entire budget because Hes “of the engineering, 
protection (fire), and other program activity at the F t level is made 
necessary by the Timber Program.” 


Page II-33, Table II-7 - This table appears to be a truncation of Table B-8 in 
Appendix B. In these and similar tables, a note <xplaining that the values @re 
expressed as changes from the Reference may be neted--if you continued with the 


"Reference™ as a way of expressing Alternative 8B. 
Page II-37, Table II-10 - Acres treated manually =re not included in the table. 


Page II-48, Table II-7 - This tabl needs to be reviewed an 
concerns include: Silviculture—Aerial: Flaggers are not 
operation; 3-5 monitors may be excessive with only one heli 

than 10 percent of the treatment units requiring monitoring. These routine 
programs should not require law enforcement personnel. 


Why are silviculture operations the only ones requiring monitors? It would be 
informative to note which positions have likelier contact with herbicides and 
which are not, such as monitors, law enforcement personnel, and radio 


technicians? 


If similar information for all methods of vegetation the reaier could make 
manpower comparisons. 
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Page II-54, Step One: Site Analysis - A biological evaluation or a survey for 
threatened, endangered, and sensitive species should be included as part of the 
site analysis. 


Page II-54, Step One: Site Analysis - This discussion should state that projects 
to be analyzed must tie to the forest plan. The first step is to insure that 
the proposed project is consistent with the forest plan and that it meets the 
standards and guidelines. If it is not consistent, the project mst be either 
modified or discarded or the forest plan must be amended to accommdate the 
project. The determination of consistency must be documented as.a part of the 
project analysis. 


Page II-82, 6. 3) - Orienting nozzles into the air stream will produce, not 
minimize, fine droplets. The correct nozzle orientation is with the air stream. 


Page II-82, 7. a. and b. - Why are buffer widths greater for wetlands and lakes 


than they are for Class I streams? 


Page II-86, Figure II-10 and elsewhere - It is not clear how Altematives A, B, 
and G have a reduction in emissions when they burn a greater acreage than was 
burned in 1986 (Page III-10). The material on and following page IV-31 does not 
offer an clear explanation. 


Cha Hele 


Pages III-20 and 21, Water - This section states that domestic watershed 
agreements with municipalities contain specific restrictions. It does not 
identify if any are designated as "sole source aquifers." These watersheds also 
have specific restrictions on activities which may occur within their 
boundaries. 


Page III-30, Background, fourth paragraph - It is over-grazing, not grazing per 
se, that provide sites for noxious weeds. We suggest substituting "over-grazed 
areas" in place of "grazing". 


Pages III-33 and 36, Current Conditions - A statement tat the Regional 
Forester's list is available upon request should be inc_uded, (as was done in 
Chapter IV.) 


Pages III-42 to 44, Rights—-of-Way Maintenance - 


a) The term "open-to-the public roads" has two different meanings. 
The most obvious meaning is that they are roads which are not gated or otherwise 
closed to public entry. The other meaning is that they are roads which are 
maintained in a condition which is passable in a standard four-wheel passenger 
car. This second definition is used to determine its applicability to the 
Highway Safety Act. Approximately 50 percent of Service-wide road mileage falls 
between these two definitions. That is, they are open for the public to use 
with high clearance vehicles but are not subject to the requirements of the 
Highway Safety Act. We are not sure which definition is intended to apply to 
the text in paragraph two. This could also be confusing to the public. We 
suggest that this paragraph be rewritten to clarify this issue. 
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b) The reference in the third paragraph that the "road maintenance 
budget has decreased more than 36 percent over the past five years" should also 
be rewritten to identify the specific 5-year period. For example, R-6 road 
maintenance allocations decreased 36+ percent between FY 1981 and FY 198 while 
they only decreased 28+ percent between FY 1982 and FY 1987. Also, a reference 
to declining buying power of the dollar between the years in question may also 
be appropriate. 


c) The discussion in the second and third paragraphs points out that 
the Region has not been able to adequately maintain roadside vegetation. It 
cites a funding shortfall and the injunction against herbicide use as the 
primary reasons. It does not quantify the effect of each. This information may 
be useful in analyzing the various altematives. Also, it may be appropriate to 
discuss the effect the injunction has had on County, State, and Federal 
highways. 


d) The last paragraph under "Highways" describes the roadside 
vegetation management program. However, as written, it implies that it only 
applies to "Highways" and not to "Forest Service Roads." Actually, it is valid 
for both. We suggest that this paragraph be used as an introduction to this 
section. We also suggest that the word "increased" in the second paragraph be 
deleted. Unless a point of reference is established, it is not possible to 
determine the amount of increase. 


e) As presently organized, this section implies that "Forest Service 
Roads" and "Highways" have different roadside vegetation management 
requirements. Actually, they are very similar. We suggest that the healing for 
this section be changed to "Roads and Highways" with a subsection for "Forest 
Service Roads" and another for "County, State, and Federal Highways”. 


Page III-47, Herbicide Use - The wording of the first sentence of the second 
paragraph should be changed to clarify that the 16 herbicides were used prior to 
the 1982 injunction. Table III-6 is clear on this issue, but the narrative that 
"sixteen herbicides have recently been used" causes confusion. We also suggest 
that "prior to 1982" be added to the first sentence following Table ZII-6. 


This section discusses the historical program for rights-of-way maintenance in 
terms of thousands of acres. Table IV-7 on page IV-19 describes th? various 
alternatives for this program in terms of thousands of miles. It m:y be helpful 
to describe both of these references in the same units of measure. 


Chapter IV 


Page IV-2, last paragraph in "site-specific” section - "When. . . the action 
might significantly affect . .. " Also, this section needs to discuss the 
process of "tiering"™ (40 CFR 1508.28) and how it would apply here. 


Page IV-7, last paragraph in "uncertain data" section - Include in the paragraph 


mention that 1502.22 applies only when the effects are "reasonably foreseeable 
significant adverse impacts." 
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Page IV-10, first full paragraph - This is the type of discussion which should 
be made for pesticides as well to explicitly present the rationale required in 
1502.22(b). 


Page IV-21, Conclusion - What happens to the 90% intercepted by foliage? You'll 
need to explain what happens to it so that it does not affect soil in the short 
and long run, (if it has no effect). 


Page IV-22, first lines - What evidence or examples of synergistic effects are 
referred to here? The previous discussion dealt only with accumulation. 


Page IV-26, Table IV-10 - The terms used to express mobility need to be 
defined. What is meant by "low," "medium," and "high"? 


Page IV-29, Table IV-11 - Review this table for clarity and consistency with 
other tables. It seems at odds with Figure II-10. The relationship between the 
1971-1986 average and "Ref." is not clear. It uses a different average base 
than Figure IV-2, which uses the average from 1977-1986. 


Page IV-48, Cumulative and Synergistic Effects, fifth paragraph - The paragraph 
concerning cumulative effects of herbicide residues in surface waters can also 
note that of the 0.2 percent of NFS lands treated with herbicides, approximately 
10 person of those acres are adjacent to water. 


Page IV-60, Noxious Weeds, second paragraph, fifth line - Delete the "the". 


Page IV-62, Threatened, Endangered, and Sensitive Plant Species - The document 
as written does not make it clear that Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act 
has been complied with. It should be specified that the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service was contacted and concurs that there will abe no "effect" from the 
proposed actions. It should be emphasized that site-specific biological 
evaluations will be completed prior to any treatment. Region 4's EIS for 
Noxious Weed/Poisonous Plant Treatment Program included wording that will 
accomplish that. 


Page IV-85 ff., Human Health Effects - The DEIS could have benefited from more 
explicit ties between this section and Appendices D and H. A discussion of the 
role of the LAI study (appearing as Appendix D) in this DEIS will explain the 
pres-nce of the Appendix, and appropriate references to it will integrate the 
appe dices and the main chapters better. 


Page IV-85, Overview of Risk Characterization - This discussion should note that 
the scientific information available was adequate for the scientists at EPA and 
their independent Scientific Advisory Panels in the pesticide registration 
process in this country, and for many of these herbicides, the information was 
adequate for scientists in the Canadian registration process. 


The EPA rating or characterization of the 16 herbicides would be an informative 
piece of background information for the additional analysis reported here. 


The court's charge to us for further analysis could be explained in greater 
detail here also. This would help the reader understand the context of this 
section. 
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Page IV-85, last line - Where are the "new or previously unreferenced studies" 
referenced? A separate listing, or notation by asterisk in the References, 
would be informative. 


Page IV-86, first lines - How did the University of Washington team update the 
LAI data? Were changes made to Appendix D? How were the LAI Toxicity data 
updated? 


Page IV-88, Dose Response Assessment, fourth paragraph - This discussion should 
point out that the lowest LD-50's and NOEL's in the literature were used in the 
risk assessment. 


Page IV-90, Table IV-17, footnote - Two herbicides are not aerially sprayed, yet 
values are entered in the table. 


Page IV-91, second paragraph - Public exposure was calculated in Appendix D by 
drinking one "liter" of water, not "quart" as stated here. 


Page IV-93, first line, and elsewhere in the DEIS - "LOEL" and "NOE." are not 
defined in any place convenient for the reader. (They are also not in the 
Glossary). Defining them as they first appear in section and in the Glossary 
would help readers. 


Page IV-93, second and third paragraphs (and elsewhere in the Human Health 
section) - "No observable effect" and "any observable damage" would be 
preferable and more accurate than "no significant effect' and "any significant 
damage". 


Care must be taken to distinguish between "statistical significance" and 
"significance". In a NEPA document, "significance" is likely to assume the 
meanings of "significantly" (40 CFR 1508.27); a very different idea than 
statistical significance. 


Page IV-94, Risk Characterization - Has the semi-quantitative method for 
comparing hazards proposed by Ames, et al., received scientific review or 
comment? ‘The method and the calculated LOEL HERP's as used here need a fuller 
explanation (probably in Appendix H.) Explicit reference to them should be made 
here. 


Page IV-9! last sentence of Risk Characterization - The list of HERP's and 
additiona_ information about them was not located in Appendix H. 


IV-94 - IV-100, Summary of Epidemiology - One reviewer questioned the 
appropriateness of this section, given that other bodies of information are not 
similarly summarized. Refering readers to other specific places where other 
types of studies are summarized, or moving this section to an Appendix, would 
create a more balanced presentation of the whole range of evidence. 


Page IV-96, Conclusions - Is this conclusion logical? Tests show TCDD to be 


carcinogenic. Why should phenoxys not containing TCDD be tarred with the same 
brush? 
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Page IV-96-100, Which "phenoxys” were studied? There are lots of phenoxys, some 
which may contain some level of TCDD and which which do not. Should not the 
ones which have no TCDD be evaluated separately? 


Page IV-110, Lifetime Worst Case ... , first paragraph - "The higher the HERP, 
the higher the hazard." Can more information be provided so that the reader can 
compare this hazard to other hazards and risks? And, as noted in the comment on 
IV-94, the information in Appendix H was not locatable. 


Page IV-111, Summary by Herbicide - For all herbicides, the toxicity is stated 
as "low", "fairly low", "moderately high", etc. What do these words mean; what 
are they compared to? Explicit reference to the numerical basis for these 
characterizations, or comparison to other risks, would add important information 
here. 


For example, in the Atrazine summary it is stated that Atrazine has a high 
cancer hazard compared to the other 15 herbicides. How mech of a hazard would 
our use of Atrazine be to our workers and the public? Its hazard relative to 
the other 15 herbicides is useful information, but its hazard relative to other 
risks (and the extent these risks are comparable) would also be important. 


Page IV-135, Figure IV-11 (Also Summary, page 18, Figure S-5) - How is the 
"Index for Risks" calculated? What is the definition? The only statement is 
that as more acres are treated risk increases. 

The discussion should distinguish between aggregate and personal risk. 

If the same crew treats more acreage, individual risk can increase from the 
additional exposure. If the additional acres are spread over the region, other 


crews would likely be used and individual risk would remain the same. Chances 
for accidents would increase but individual risk would not. 


Appendix B 
Page B-9, Table B-2 - The columns in this table need to be identified. 


Appendix D 

Section 3, Page 14a, Table 3-3 - The names of the herbicides are missing. 
Section 5, Tables - You may _yish to add explanations of the scientific notation 
used to express risk for 10 ~ and the other levels not explained in footnote 
Mb" of. Table. Seics 

Section 5, Page 28b, Table 5-15 - The average anntal risk per capita is missing. 


Section 5, Page 31a, Table 5-16 - The title is in error. The toxicity of 
mixtures is compared with the toxicity of single components. 


In the same table, indicate if the same, or different, animal species and route 
of application were used for both mixtures and single components. 
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Appendix G 


Page G-8, Range Improvement Activities, first paragraph, sixth line - Suggest 
deleting "increased livestock production," since it is not currently an 
objective, but substitute "increased range vegetation diversity," which is. 


Appendix H 


Section 1, Qualitative Risk Assessment - The references cited in this section 
are not listed. 


Sections 2 through 6 - These sections should be reviewed for completeness, for a 
consistent format, and for useful summaries of the detailed information. An 
overall summary of the five sections, like that for Section 2 on H-10 (first 
paragraph) would be very informative, and should perhaps be added to the main 
body of the EIS. We also recommend a short summary be provided after each 
section of information. For example in section 3 make a statement that the 
compound is (1) mutagenic, (2) a suspected carcinogen or (3) the information is 
not conclusive. 


Several ranking systems were used for evaluation of effects. Describe the 
systems, their source, or the basis used in developing them. An example is in 
Appendix D, page 3-5. 


Any acronym should be spelled out when appearing for the first time in the 
text. Also, acronyms should be included in the glossary. Many are from very 
specific fields and very time consuming to find in the text. 


The legend to the graphs and tables that occupy more than one page should be 
given on the first page, e.g., tables start on pg. H-12 but the legend does not 
appear until pg. H-30. 


Do not leave empty columns in the tables. Include a descriptive phrase or 
ebbreviation such as "information not available", "study not completed", etc. 


Section 2, Tables - The NOEL doses are reported on each compound in different 
animals under different conditions. Indicating that NOEL's used in the risk 
assessment are listed in appendix D, section 3, pg. 7a will help speed 
crientation. 


Section 4, Page H-92 - The ranking scores for developmental effects presented on 
page H-92 (last paragraph) are not presented in the following tables. 


Section 6 - This section contains epidemiology information concerning the 
herbicides. Why was this information not rated for adequacy as wre the other 
types of studies? For many of the studies, critical reviews have been completed 
and documented. There should be discussion of these to put the value of these 
studies into proper perspective. 


Section 6, Page H-124 - Human exposure to phenoxy acids is discussed; on page 


H-124 the symptoms of chloracne are reported. This means the workers wre 
exposed to other compounds from the group beside 2,4-D such as 2,4,5-T and 
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others. The workers are exposed to technical grade compounds which contain 
impurities. 


For phenoxy acid herbicides, it would help to discuss the effects of impurities 
such as dibenzodioxins and dibenzofurans. Your information on pg. IV-95 (top 
lines) does not take the discussion far enough. To use the toxicological 
information on mixtures for comparison with single compounds is confusing for 
the reader and may lead to invalid conclusions. This mixed information should 
be used with great care in the risk evaluation, and should be deleted or more 
completely presented. 


Comments from Wildlife and Fisheries 


The following comments were received from the Wildlife and Fisheries Staff, and 
pose some interesting potential approaches for the analysis. 


We have reviewed the R-6 DEIS, concentrating primarily on the parts 
pertaining to wildlife diversity, threatened and endangered species, 
and fisheries. The DEIS describes very well the situation in R-6. It 
adequately reviews the potential effects of the different methods of 
treatment on the habitat and on the species themselves. It points out 
the general relationships between animals and stages of forest 
succession and the important considerations relating to the effects of 
vegetation management on wildlife, fisheries, and threatened or 
endangered species. 


The DEIS could be improved, however, by making it more specific. 
Management of competing and unwanted vegetation usually occurs in the 
very early stages of succession (1-8 years) following fire or 
clearcutting. Thus, there are many plants and animals (those that 
occur in later successional stages) that will not be affected by 
vegetation management. Why not use the wildlife habitat relationships 
guidelines to indicate species or groups of species that are likely to 
be affected and those that will not? Also, the general nature of the 
effect could be indicated. 


In addition, there is an opportunity to be even more informative and to 
integrate with timber/silviculture. In Appendix A, the effects of 
vegetation management on timber production are analyzed by six broad 
forest types. A similar analysis could be done by each forest type to 
show likely effects on wildlife with emphasis on those species that use 
the early successional stages. Also, the same analysis or broad forest 
types could be used to show the impacts on particular threatened, 
endangered, and sensitive plants and animals. The draft document could 
be more specific about these species. If we concentrate on species 
that occur in early successional stages, and if we use the same six 
forest types for analysis, the DEIS would be much more informative. 

For example, in the Douglas-fir/tanoak/madrone types (page A26), which 
wildlife species and sensitive plants and animals are likely to be 
affected by vegetation management and how? 
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Answering these or similar questions for each of the six forest types 
would give the reader a much better idea of the likely effects of 
vegetation management and would result in a much more defensible 
document. In some forest types and vegetation, management would be 
beneficial, in others, no impact or detrimental impacts might occur. 
The DEIS clearly and correctly states that the effects on wildlife and 
threatened species are analyzed project by project. But the reader has 
no basis for evaluating what is likely to happen to these species. 


The DEIS could be much more positive about managing vegetation for 
wildlife and endangered species, and the value of managing for these 
species. In many cases, forbs and grasses are being introduced to 
provide forage. This is an important wildlife program on R-6 Forests. 
Control of competing or unwanted vegetation is needed to accomplish the 
introduction of these forage species. An important result of 
introducing these species may be the control of less desirable 
(unwanted) shrubs and forbs. On productive sites in the coastal 
mountains of Oregon, for example, vegetation management to control the 
rate of succession in the first 5-10 years after site preparation might 
increase the amount of browse available to deer and elk. Ths, both 
timber and wildlife objectives are met. Also, in same cases, 
vegetation management will be needed to provide for threatened or 
endangered species. 


It appears that the economic and social evaluation was based only on 
timber production and its effect on the economy. Vegetation management 
that is being done primarily for wildlife habitat improvement or that 
incidentally enhances wildlife habitat also has a positive economic 
effect. An estimate of the value of vegetation management for wildlife 
habitat improvement should be included in the assessment. 


Thank you for this opportunity to review and comment on this important 
document. 


We hope these comments are helpful to you in preparing the Final EIS. Again, 
it is a well prepared DEIS. The excellence in the Draft bodes well for the 
Final. Call us if we can help in any way. 


Vite 


FoR DAVID E. KETCHAM 
Director 
Environmental Coordination 


cc: 


Director, WL&F, LMP, Eng, Rng, FPM, TM 
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The Applegate District has reviewed your DEIS for Managing Competing and 


Unwanted Vegetation. You are to be complimented, we believe that by far this 
is the best to come down the pike. We were especially glad to see that you are 
attempting to deal with the environmental community in a positive way. This 
has been missing in past EIS documents, and we feel it is about time that the 
problem was dealt with in a realistic manner. 


After reviewing the document summary we would like to make the following 


points. 


/B-814 


1. We do not feel that any of your "preferred alternatives" should be .the 


final selected alternative. We believe that each of the three has a 
"fatale flaws 


We believe that alternative B really does not addresses the environ- 
mental concerns of the public. It is the same old preferred alternative 
that we have always selected and told the public "Don"t worry now, fath- 
er knows best!" We don't think that the rapport you and the Forest Ser- 
vice have developed with the environmental community can be maintained 
if you select this alternative. It would be seen as a slap in the face 
by the environmental groups. Sort of, Well, you listened to all of our 
concerns, incorporated them in you document, and then ignored them when 
you made your final decision. 


IN THE PAST OUR PHILOSOPHY HAS BEEN "USE HERBICIDES UNLESS THERE IS A 
COMPELLING REASON NOT TO". OUR PHYILOSOPHY FROM THIS DOCUMENT SHOULD BE 
"USE OTHER METHODS UNLESS THERE IS A COMPELLING REASON TO USE CHEMICALS" 


Alternative D is probably too conservative. The emphasis here should 
be to use other than chemical methods FIRST, then if they aren't reason- 
able fall back on the chemicals. First of all, there are many methods, 
such as stem injection forinstance, that offer very little environmental 
concern and should not have to be considered as a last resort. We see a 
big difference between a compelling reason and a last resort. We feel 
that one of the biggest problems with this alternative is in the Time 
for Action Sequence. If the objective here is to truly reduce the use 
of chemicals as well as other methods, then action will have to be taken 
in advance before any clear sign of potentially significant damage is 
evident, because by then it is too late and in many cases, chemicals 
will be the only realistic alternative. The action will have to be tak- 
en on ANTICIPATED problems if we are going to try to rely on natural 
processes, ie sow grass to help combat anticipated brush problems, don't 
burn to keep from stratifing Ceanothus seed etc. 


Alternative E probably treats the right amount of acres, uses the 
right amount of chemicals, etc. But the restrictions on the use of herb- 
bicides is really unrealistic. There are areas where aerial application 
is not only reasonable, but the only reasonable alternative. These are 
areas where the brush is high and dense and the trees are small. In 
such cases, cutting the brush would bury the trees under the slash and 
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using a chain saw under such circumatances is very unsafe, while ground 
spraying would be impossible due to the heigth of the brush. Stem in- 
jection is also generally impractical give the tremendous number of 
stems. We would also hate to lose the use of 2,4-D. In the Forest com- 
munities of the Applegate, there are situations when dealing with pon- 
derosa pine where we really don't have a substitute chemical. 


One concern we have had when aerially applying 2,4-D, is that we en- 
counter some volitization even when applied according to the label. Al- 
though we have never had any problems, some could develop if we treated 
a large application area in a relatively small drainage. We would sug- 
gest that consideration be giving to limiting the amount of acres that 
could be treated in a sensitive drainage in any 24 hour period. 


Incidently, our experience has been that we have more control and bet- 
ter application with less spills and water contamination with aerial 
rather than ground application. The problems with ground application 
have been in the control of the contracting crews, ie spilling chemical 
on their shoes then walking in the creek, containers of chemical falling 
over in the back of the rig and spilling out over several miles of road, 
applicators drinking from creeks with chemical on hands and faces, etc. 


2. We think that the wording needs to be changed when the specific mea- 
ures to be implimented if herbicides are used are finalized. The state- 
ment is made that spray droplet size will be optimized to minintize drift 
Our concern is that if just drift is considered then substantial reduct- 
ions in control may be traded off that will result in multiple treat- 
ments on an area instead of just one. We would suggest adding something 
like optimized to mimimize drift on sensitive and controversial areas. 


3. As you may know, the Rogue River National Forest visits each area that 
vegetation control is contemplated and does a mimi EA on that unit. This 
year we tried to use the philosophy stated earlier, ie use herbicides 
only if there was a compelling reason. We were supprised to find that 
aerial application actually fell out on the really tough units. But 
more important we found that cost or PNV actually had very little ef- 
fect on the final alternative, and a doubling of the cost didn't really 
totally change the picture on really sensitive areas. We make this com- 
ment because in your presentation to the forest management team you made 
the comment that a 10% cost differential might be considered as suffici- 
ent to determine whether to use chemicals or other methods. Our experi- 
ence is that there are so many other factors to consider that a 10% dif- 
ference isn't enough to change the balance. 


4, In reviewing your figure S-7 of the Summary, alternative E appears not 
to be shown in the proper location if indeed the risk factor is 242. 


5. There is concern not only here on the District, but in Southern Oregon 


as a whole that we were sold out by the rest of the Region. The figures 
and the facts do not in any way portray the situation as it now exists 
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here on the Applegate. By lumping the Region together, one may get the 
impression that there would be very little impact if the Region were to 
stop using chemicals. Regionally that may be true, but locally we could 


not meet our land stewardship responsibilities cablgelsitre a vegetation con- 
trol program! 


In summary, The District would like an alternative close to alternative E, 
but with the freedom to use ALL methods of control and all chemicals if there 
are compelling reasons for the use a particular method or chemical. 


We would like to thank you for the opportunity to respond and we appreci- 
ate your taking the time to consider our responce. Again, we compliment you on 


your work to this point and we will celebrate with you when this project is 
finally finished! 
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January 27, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
PE. OeebOxXe3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


This input to the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation is a consolidation of concerns 
expressed by employees of the Pomeroy Ranger District on the Umatilla 
National Forest. 


The Pomeroy Ranger District has a variety of undesirable (noxious 
weeds) vegetation. Some of which are Yellow Starthistle, Diffuse 
Knapweed, Dalmation Toadflax, Scotch Thistle, and Canada Thistle. To 
control these and other noxious weeds we (the District) employ 
preventative methods where-ever possible. An example of one such 
method is seeding disturbed areas with desirable species but 
preventative methods are not fully effective. Thus corrective actions 
become essential. 


To treat the increase in noxious weeds we need to research and choose 
the best tool available to fit the situation. As the tools available 
are restricted so may our ability to take effective corrective action 
be restricted especially in today's lean budgets. Herbicides and 
aerial application are some of these tools. 


In some cases, if herbicides are to be used, aerial application is the 
only economical method to apply the chemical within the time frame 
necessary for it to be effective. Any alternative which eliminates or 
greatly restricts the use of aerial application will no doubt result 
in unacceptable land management conditions (eg. Alternative E). 


If we are not able to control or restrict the spread of some noxious 
weeds some of the long term effects could be a significant reduction 
of available forage for big game and domestic livestock on the 
District. It may also reduce nesting areas for some ground nesting 
birds. 
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We are presently receiving criticism and will continue to receive 
criticism from adjacent land owners if we are not able to treat 
noxious weeds. The adjacent‘land owners are treating their land to 
control noxious weeds yet we (Forest Service) can't effectively treat 
the weeds on our land thus providing a seed source to re-infect their 
land. 


We also believe it would be beneficial to have herbicides available as 
one of our silvicultural tools, especially in the reforestation 
process. Under some conditions, chemical treatment of undesirable 
vegetation appears to be biologically, economically and 
environmentally the most favorable alternative. 


The alternative selected must allow the use of all the tools of the 
trade for treating undesirable vegetation. This includes herbicides 
and aerial application. We believe that Alternative B meets these 
needs best and provides satisfactory protection for the environment 
and human safety. 





Sipcerely, 


DAVE PRICE 
District Ranger 


Pomeroy Ranger Dist. 
Soil Consv. Svc.:Davis 


001016 
Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 


.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 


... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


Wo Comments = outside Cur purisdicts pnal Arta. 
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Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, er changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 
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The Soil Conservation Service t 
Is an agency of the Vv 


United States Department of Agriculture eee: 


Soil Consv. Svc: 





Sweetman 
L. Brown 
‘United States Soil 
Department of Conservation W. 920 Riverside, Rm. 360 
Agriculture Service Spokane, Washington 99201-1080 


February 2, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larson 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA-Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larson: 


We have reviewed the draft environmental impact statement for Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. The concerns of the Soil Conservation 
Service in Washington State are centered on soil erosion and sediment 
transport as they affect water quality for all land uses. This document does 
reflect the U.S. Forest Service's commitment to addressing those concerns as 
they relate to the public forests. The planned interactions between the 
vegetation management program and the silvicultural activities related to the 
overall forest management plans have been well brought out in the DEIS. 


Thank you for this opportunity to comment on your document. 


Sincerely, 


rete bo ye rs wa Cosmet 


LYNN A. BROWN 
State Conservationist 
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CEG ce 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY OOGSOL 
ia NORTH PACIFIC DIVISION, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
P.O. BOX 2870 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97208-2870 


REPLY TO January 13, 1988 


ATTENTION OF: 


Environmental Resources Branch 


Mr. James F. Torrence 
Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 
319 S.W. Pine, Box 3623 
Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


We have reviewed your Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) for 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation and have no comments with regards to 
hydropower, navigation or regulatory activities. We do remain somewhat 
concerned, however, regarding our flood control responsibilities. 


We recognize that the various proposed management concepts ultimately must 
deal with vegetation that occurs near watercourses. We are concerned that 
altering of watershed vegetation components could increase surface runoff and 
have direct impacts on flood peaks and siltation in the lower river reaches. 
It is suggested that the DEIS recognize this as a potential problem and also 
include a discussion of what measures will be taken to insure that any 
increased runoff is kept to an absolute minimum. 


We appreciate the opportunity to review and comment on this document. 
Sincerely, 
James R. Fry 


Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Deputy Division Engineer 


Corps of Engineers 
EPA, Region 10 
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James Torrence 

Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 
Pe enbOx s0c3 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


In accordance with our responsibilities under the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) and Section 309 of the Clean Air Act, we have completed a 
review of the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) for Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. The DEIS evaluates seven alternatives with 
different levels of vegetation control which include biological, prescribed 
burning, manual, mechanical, and herbicide methods. The DEIS covers the 19 
national forests in Washington and Oregon. 


From the standpoint of human health risks from herbicide application, we 
consider the DEIS to be exceptionally complete. With such a state-of-the-art 
effort, there is little we can add from our particular fields of expertise, 
and we essentially have no substantive technical comments. 


Based on our review, we have rated the DEIS EC-2 (Environmental Concerns 
- Insufficient Information). This rating was based on the following factors: 


1. The DEIS underestimated the air quality effects of prescribed 
burning at residences located immediately downwind of fires. 


2. The reference alternative did not include quantification such 
that all of the alternatives could be adequately compared. 


3. The level of effort in evaluation of environmental risk from 
herbicide use should be made more comparable to the high quality effort 
that was done in evaluating human health effects. 


We were pleased to be able to assist in the EIS preparation process 
through data acquisition and pre-DEIS reviews. The details of this review are 
included in the enclosed review report. Should you have any questions as you 
develop your strategy for completing the Final Environmental Impact Statement, 
please contact Wayne Elson at (FTS) 399-1463. 


Sincerely, 


ful Enel 


Robert S. Burd 
Director, Water Division 


Enclosure 
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U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
COMMENTS ON THE 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT FOR 
MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The DEIS appears to address air quality impacts in National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards (NAAQS) terms for areas currently designated as "protected" under provisions 
of the smoke management program(s). As these programs become more effective in 
keeping slash plumes away from "protected" population centers, they also "send" them in a 
much more concentrated fashion through the "unprotected" burn corridors where a much 
smaller, but no less significant portion of the population resides. Given the foregoing, the 
DEIS's focus on occupational types of exposures (forest personnel) to near-burn impacts 
overlooks impacts on the resident and/or transient (people visiting the forest) populations. 


Also, the DEIS's treatment of total slash burn emission reductions, while perhaps 
germane to the visibility program, do not in themselves represent any substantial 
mitigation of the sometimes intense close-in NAAQS impacts any individual burn can 
generate. 


The use of one of the alternatives as a reference implies that the effects of the 
reference alternative are the desired effects of managing the Pacific Northwest national 
forests and that the other alternatives should be evaluated with respect to their 
deviations from this reference. Quantitative data is often lacking for this reference (see 
Figures II-3 and II-10 for example). It is difficult to evaluate the significance of the 
alternatives when the reference is not quantified. The significance of the differences 
between the alternatives can only be judged in the context of quantitative measures. The 
discussion of the "Reference" in Chapter 4 (pages IV-3 to IV-6) would be acceptable as 
long as the specific, quantitative information regarding this "Reference" is provided in the 
DEIS for comparison with the other alternatives. The Final Environmental Impact 
Statement (FEIS), therefore, needs to be revised to replace all entries of “Reference” with 
quantitative measures. 


The environment receives the greatest share of the dose from herbicides and 
therefore receives the greatest likelihood of incurring a subsequent and corresponding 
environmental risk. The DEIS does make efforts to address environmental risk, but they 
are dwarfed by the attention given to human health. We realize that this focus is due to 
public concerns and the responses received during scoping. We believe it would be 
appropriate to increase the depth of analysis of risks to the environment. 
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SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


I-1 The introduction states that "The forester, like the farmer and gardener, has 
to cope with unwanted plants..." The, FEIS should make it clearer that 
designating certain plant species as "competing", and "unwanted" arises 
because certain national forest land is managed for certain purposes like 
timber production. In natural forest ecosystems such terms would not be 
necessary. 


I-57 Prevention and correction are listed among the four general strategies for 
vegetation management. How advanced is the "state of the art" in prevention 
vs correction strategies? Do expected future advances in the "state of the 
art” significantly affect use of these strategies? 


u-61 Monitoring is listed as one of the implementation steps. The DEIS states that, 
"Most monitoring is done immediately after project completion." To be most 
effective monitoring should be done before, during, and after the project. We 
would suggest more detail in the description of monitoring for each for the 
five general methods of managing competing and unwanted vegetation and how 
the information generated in monitoring will be used the make any needed. 
changes. An example for each method would be helpful. 


I-71 We note that monitoring is not included in biological and prescribed burning 
mitigation measures, but is included for herbicide mitigation measures. This 
should be corrected. 


IlI-1l to This section on air quality needs to be better organized. The subjects are not 
III-20 grouped and certain paragraphs appear out of context. For example, the 
fourth paragraph on page III-18 and the third paragraph on page III-19. 


I-14 The discussion of the prevention of significant deterioration (PSD) provisions 
of the Clean Air Act is incorrect. From Part C of the Act (sections 160 
through 169) and EPA regulations (40 CFR Part 51. 166) emissions from 
forestry burning are subject to the PSD program. However, under the Act and 
EPA regulations, forestry burning is not subject to PSD permit requirements 
since each burn is considered a temporary source (see section 165 of the Act 
and 40 CFR 51.166(i)). Furthermore, the state of Washington has not adopted 
a program which satisfies the Act's requirements for PSD, but rather has only 
adopted the permit provisions. EPA has been unable to approve the 
Washington PSD program because it fails to satisfy all of the requirements of 
the Act. Oregon, which has a completely approved PSD program, correctly 
regulates forestry burning emissions under the program, however, even there, 
individual burns are not subject to the PSD permit requirements. 


III-19, The discussions of the NAAQS for particulate matter need to be updated to 

IlI-20 reflect the new PM)g standards which EPA promulgated on July 1, 1987 (52 
FR 24634). 

III-38 Cooperation with tribes and the Northwest Power Planning Council should be 
included. 
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IV-28 


[IV-32 to 
IV-38 


IV-36 


IV-37 


IV-38 


The FEIS should discuss the implications of USFS fire fighting policies on both 
the management of this competing and unwanted vegetation, and mitigatable 
emissions from forest fires. This discussion should address the formulation of 
decisions made by forest managers on where to construct firebreaks to control 
the spread of wildfires. Are wildfires ever allowed to burn for vegetation 
control? 


The analysis of particulate emissions needs to be done for PMjg and total 
suspended particulate (TSP) emissions as well as for PM9 5 emissions. 
Particulate matter less than 2.5 microns in size is not currently directly 
regulated under the NAAQS. Rather the health and welfare based ambient 
standards are specified in terms of particulate matter less than 10 microns in 
size while the statutory PSD increments are specified in terms of total 
suspended particulates. The FEIS should present the effects upon ambient air 
quality in terms of emissions of the regulated pollutants PM)g and TSP. 
Since the effects of smoke on visibility is strongly dependent upon the 
concentration of particulate matter less than 2.5 microns in size, it is 
appropriate to compare the PMo 5 emissions of the alternatives to evaluate 
the effects on visibility. 


The DEIS references 17 herbicide spills that have occurred with three into 
water. Were there any adverse effects from these spills? A short description 
of the effects of these spills would help to understand credible accident 
scenerios. 


Evidence that prescribed burning reduces wildfires is provided here (a total of 
44% of wildfires occurring on DNR-protected lands involved logged units with 
untreated slash). How were these wildfires started? This section should be 
expanded. Further, the source of estimates found in Table [V-12 should be 
referenced and given expanded narrative treatment. 


The discussion of PSD baseline periods is incorrect. The PSD baseline 
concentrations and baseline emissions for all pollutants were established for 
all of Oregon (both eastern and western) by an Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality regulation (OAR 340-20-225(2)) as calendar year 1978. 
Emissions increases and decreases after January 1, 1978, count against the 
available PSD increments. The PSD baseline concentrations and baseline 
emissions for TSP have been established for much of eastern and western 
Washington, on an Air Quality Control Region (AQCR) basis as follows: 


Olympic-Northwest Washington Intrastate 6/8/81 
Northern Washington Intrastate 3/23/79 
Eastern Washington-Northern Idaho Interstate 

(Washington portion) 8/16/78 
South Central Washington Intrastate 12/14/77 


Emissions increases and decreases after these dates count against the 
available PSD increments. Note that for the remaining 2 AQCR's (Puget Sound 
Intrastate and the Washington portion of the Portland Interstate), the PSD 
baseline date for TSP has not yet been triggered and emissions increases and 
decreases do not count against PSD increment consumption. It is important to 
recognize that increment consumption is determined by changes in ambient air 
quality in the area of concern (statewide for Oregon, certain AQCR’s for 
Washington). The location of the source of emissions is not important. 


IV-39 


IV-39, 
IV-40 


IV-41 


IV-43 


IV-69 


IV-72 
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As such, emissions from sources in Washington can and will consume available 
PSD increment in Oregon (and vice versa) and emissions from sources in one 
Washington AQCR can and will consume available PSD increment in another 
AQCR. This is especially true for sources with significant transport of 
emissions such as prescribed burning. 


The discussion of visibility impacts from prescribed burning in eastern 
Washington and Oregon is incorrect. The distribution and frequency of: 
prescribed fires in relation to the mandatory federal Class I areas are an 
important factor. The fact that total area-wide emissions will decrease under 
all alternatives does not, in and of itself, ensure that visibility cannot be 
adversely impacted. Increases in prescribed burning activity in certain 
locations, increases in the frequency of burns, changes in the time of year 
burning occurs, and changes in the type of burns, all could adversely impact 
visibility in a specific Class I area, even if area-wide emissions decrease. The 
FEIS must address in more detail the potential impacts upon visibility in the 
eastern Washington and Oregon Class I areas that could result from prescribed 
burning under the different alternatives. 


The term "hydrocarbons", used several times should be changed to the term 
"volatile organic compounds”. EPA no longer regulates "hydrocarbons" as an 
air pollutant but does regulate "volatile organic compounds" as a precursor to 
ozone formation. 


We are not familiar with the 1978 Geomet, Inc., report referenced in the 
discussion of air toxics effects. Statements such as "The concentration of 
toxic compounds downwind of the fire is probably too low to cause measurable 
health effects" are difficult to accept given the ambient particulate loadings 
referenced above. This section should be expanded substantially to reflect 
detailed treatments of all acute and chronie effects posed by compounds or 
classes or compounds commonly generated in slash burns, both those treated 
with pesticides and those that are not. 


The statement, "All alternatives involving use of herbicides require unsprayed 
buffers of vegetation to be left adjacent to live streams, lakes and wetlands. 
Therefore, effects on stream temperature and channel stability due to loss of 
riparian vegetation are not expected.” Rains, human errors, and spills could 
cause adverse effects. What about the aquatic and avian biological 
consequences? 


The DEIS states "Since these chemicals are soluble in water (and not in fat), 
they do not tend to accumulate in the bodies of animals exposed to them.” 
The "not” is too absolute, for it can imply that they are not at all fat soluble, 
which is technically inaccurate. The DEIS has already correctly pointed out on 
pages [V-26 and [V-27 that the solubility in water of atrazine, simazine, and 
tebuthiuron is "low." These substances are therefore at least partially fat 
soluble. 


Regarding fish populations, the FEIS should better explain why 


"Concentrations would be of short duration."’ What about pond, lake or 
wetland spills? 
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IV-120 to 
IV-122 


IV-122 


IV-121 to 
IV-124 


IV-122, 
IV-123 


The DEIS indicates that trout and salmon and in particular juveniles and fry 
are sensitive to pollitants. Are there any particular implications in the 
Pacific Northwest (e.g. time of year of spraying)? What are the effects 
especially in light of assumptions on hymans eating fish containing herbicide 
(Appendix D, Human Health Risk Assessment, Section 4, page 24)? 


The risks to human health from prescribed fire is addressed here. The critical 
assumption is that maximum impacts from slash smoke "upon air quality over 
population centers" is based on measurements made by the Oregon Department 
of Environmental Quality (ODEQ) for a measurement program that we 
oversee. The greatest concentrations of smoke are known to exist over areas 
which are not "population centers,” by which are populated and affected by 
slash burning. People exposed to much higher concentrations (and possibly a 
higher frequency and duration of exposure) are obviously at a much higher 
risk. The FEIS should investigate risks in areas other than "population centers.” 
The estimated public exposures were based on 24-hour concentrations. 
However slash smoke impacts tend to be shorter term and not persistent for 24 
hours. Health effects of exposures to smoke at higher concentrations for 
shorter periods of time should be considered. 


Recent ambient air quality monitoring studies of prescribed burning in Oregon 
and Washington have shown that very high particulate matter (both TSP and 
PM) concentrations can exist at residences which are located immediately 
downwind of fires. These data must be assessed and the health implications 
for persons residing in, or visiting areas which are adjacent to national forest 
lands must be included in the FEIS. The data cited in the DEIS (Oregon 1985 
field and slash burning study) only represents the impacts of field and slash 
burning at certain population centers which were suspected of receiving 
numerous smoke intrusions each rear. The results of this study do not 
represent the maximum particulate matter concentrations which could result 
at any location in ambient air where public exposure could occur. These data 
can be obtained from Jon Schwiess of EPA Region 10's Ambient Monitoring 
and Analysis Branch (ES-097), telephone (FTS) 399-1690. 


Maximum measured particulate loading of 83 yg/m3 TSP and 60 pg/m3 PMj9 
reflect data stemming from an ODEQ study the primary focus of which was to 
evaluate field burn impacts, with possible contributions from slash burns. 
These data should not be used as the primary basis from which maximum 
ambient impacts from slash burns are assessed. The Region has sponsored 
more recent studies to investigate these impacts from slash burns in both 
Oregon and Washington, and have found ambient PM)g concentrations which 
exceed the level (150 yg/m3) of the new PMjg NAAQS by a 
substantial margin. While these concentrations were measured close to the 
burns (50-400 meters), they were taken in settings representative of "ambient" 
exposures. It is still uncertain whether these results will be interpreted as 
actual NAAQS violations due to the probabilistic form of the new NAAQS. 


EPA, Region 10 
Indian Affairs:Ptld. 
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Mr. Gary L. Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
Pacific Northwest Region 

USDA Forest Service 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Branch of Forest Resources Planning, 
appreciates the opportunity to comment upon the Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DEIS) on "Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation." The 
report and work behind it appear thorough and appropriate. Our review, 
centered upon Chapter II, Alternatives; Chapter III, portions of the 
Environmental Consequences dealing with timber yields, costs/benefits, and 
Tiparian values; and Appendices A, B, and E, which address timber, 
economics, and silviculture. Our comments based upon that review follow. 


We prefer Alternative B, where all effective silvicultural tools are 
available for use in the region. We believe that it best provides for 
optimal timber yields and regional economy. Since prevention is called for 
within the alternative, we prefer it over Alternative D, where it appears 
that the institution of prevention above correction ties the hands of the 
silvicultural practitioner to remedy existing problems, as well as, 
decreasing timber yields and revenues. Moreover, Alternative B will not 
obligate local communities to accept all future plans for vegetation 
management since timber sales and other forest practices will still provide 
for public involvement through the environmental review process. 


Your DEIS has three of the seven alternatives listed as preferred. It is 
unclear whether you could live with any of those three, or that you are 
proposing to consolidate them into an eighth alternative at the time of the 
decision. It would be more appropriate to recommend one _ specific 
alternative, or clarify your position. 


It is unclear how effective the alternatives would be in meeting the goals 
and objectives of individual forest plans. Perhaps additional analysis to 
measure the probable outcomes on a forest basis would clarify this. 
Discussion on how the alternatives would be passed along as forest 
directives and measurable goals would also be helpful. 
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Splitting out the affects of management without herbicides and without 
vegetation management was helpful. More discussion is needed within the 
“without herbicides" section as to the spin-offs of conducting vegetation 
management with only the remaining methods (e.g., impacts on budget, 
logistics, and airshed). 


The economic affects of the alternatives should be expanded to illustrate 
the direct, indirect, and tertiary impacts upon revenues, jobs, and 
economies. We believe these figures would tell a more complete story than 
merely the bottom line dollar impacts as listed. Impacts upon the timber 
industry are understated; how will industry and workers be impacted in the 
various "working-circles" or communities? Discussion of the positive 
spin-offs to private timber land-owners (including Native Americans) of 
reduced timber yields on federal lands is lacking. 


The Timber Analysis appendix is well done and clearly states the assumptions 
and foot work of the analyses. We believe the ponderosa pine, and 
Douglas-fir/ponderosa pine ‘analyses adequately state tthe vigorous 
competition and affects in plantation establishment and early growth caused 
by grasses, sedges, and ceanothus brush species. We appreciate your 
ambivalence relating competition by red alder in the Douglas-fir/alder ~ 
analysis; all is not yet known concerning the long-term impacts on forest 
nutrition with rotations of Douglas-fir without alder incursions. 


Sincerely, 


OF Branch of 


Forest Resources Planning 


USDI/Indian Affairs: 
Portland 


Toppenish 
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United States Department of the Interior 
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YAKIMA AGENCY 
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JAN 7 [988 


USDA Forest Service 
Pacific Northwest Region 
319 S.W. Pine 

P80... Box 13623 

Portland, OR 97208 
Dear Mr. Engert: 


In response to your DEIS “Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation", our Agency 
has the following comments. 


Alternative D would result in an integrated pest management plan approach that 
would minimize adverse environmental effects. The low risk to human health 
offered by this alternative makes it very attractive, plus it will probably 
result in major reductions in acres treated with herbicides. 


However, I would like to recommend the addition of two other restrictions under 
this alternative: 


1. No aerial spraying of herbicides 
2. No burning of herbicide-treated vegetation 
Tnank you for this opportunity to comment on your DEIS. 


Sincerely, 


ott My 


Superintendent 
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Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service, PNW Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


The Department of the Interior has reviewed the Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(DEIS) on Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation in the States of Oregon and 
Washington and portions of California and Idaho. The following comments are provided 
for use and consideration when preparing the final documents. 


Fish and Wildife Risk Assessment 


The Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) believes the draft is deficient with respect to 
assessing potential risks to vulnerable fish and wildlife resources for which the F WS has 
important public trust protection responsibilities. 


Insufficient data are presented in the draft risk assessment for key aquatic (i.e., fish and 
benthic invertebrates) and avian species. Relevant data should be included. Information 
for some key species may be available as a result of herbicide registration program 
requirements; however, additional specific studies and coordination may be necessary for 
selected plan areas. We particularly recommend close collaboration in instances where 
consultation with the FWS pursuant to Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 
(as amended) is foreseen. 


It is recommended that the final EIS contain a strengthened fish and wildlife risk 
assessment, coupled with a more rigorous monitoring program that will assess, at a 
minimum, indirect sublethal reproductive and growth effects for representative sentinel 
fish and wildlife species. 


Herbicide Impacts 


As a result of this incomplete risk assessment, the FWS believes that potential 
environmental impacts have not been fully disclosed. For example, non-lethal but 
injurious herbicide effects on aquatic biota, and wetland and riparian habitats subjected 
to herbicide spray and runoff, are not adequately addressed. The effects of herbicide 
degradation products, residues of inert solvents, and compounds altered by forest fires 
should also be dijéiSsed. rs 
RECRIVER 
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While 100-foot buffer strips are commonly recognized as acceptable to prevent wetland 
contamination from aerial application of forest herbicides, application distance as a 
single criteria does not take into account physical gnd ecological considerations which 
may influence both the rate and extent of immediate or eventual contamination of 
wetlands through mechanisms such as bioaccumulation, accidental overspray, drift, or 
migration of herbicides through rain water, snow melt, etc. We would encourage the 
Forest Service to develop site-specific plans for each individual herbicide application and 
determine adequate, practical buffer areas to prevent, or at least minimize, 
contamination of the forest wetlands and other ecologically sensitive areas. 


Biological Control Measures 


The document reflects considerable interest in the use of biological controls, coupled 
with less reliance on chemical and heavy equipment techniques. However, these 
proposed techniques, and associated monitoring efforts, need to be more completely 
developed and elaborated upon in the final document. 


Field Implementation 


Because of the generic nature of the document, implementation of vegetation control 
measures may vary considerably throughout the Region, and will rely upon specific and 
undisclosed project monitoring and National Forest plans that have been or are now being 
developed. The extent of this variability, and the potential environmental problems 
associated with them are not satisfactorily acknowledged or addressed in the draft 
document. ; 


Threatened, Endangered and Sensitive Species 


Effects of "side effects" of vegetation control, or lack of control, may also impact 
sensitive plant or animal habitat. Such effects include erosion due to runoff which 
influences land beyond that treated; increased fire danger due to fire suppression and 
resulting fuel build up, especially in areas where prescribed fire is not used to control 
unwanted vegetation. 


Special Management Areas 


Research Natural Areas (RNAs) and other special management areas are not mentioned. 
Some of these may need fire or control of exotics to maintain the natural community. 
Conversely, they may be adversely affected by some of the side effects and by aerial 
drift. 


Soil and Water Resources 


The statement should recognize the importance of soil characteristics, climate, and 
geologic situation in planning the use of herbicides and mitigation measures. Adsorption 
and biodegradation of herbicide residues, for example, generally approach maximums in 
soils with high contents of organic clays, particularly if the soils are warm and moist. 
Conversely, downward migration of the chemicals is generally greatest in sandy or 
gravelly soils with low organic content and little clay. Furthermore, the amount and 
timing of precipitation can significantly affect the downward movement of chemicals. 
Also, the persistence of some herbicides has been found to be much greater in areas of 
low rainfall and low temperatures and where thin soils overlie fractured bedrock the 
potential for ground-water impacts may be increased. Factors such as these should be 
considered by managers in order to reduce potential impacts on ground-water resources. 
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Interagency Coordination 


There are several places (pages I-13, Il-23, 11-45, Ile65, and IV-75) where reference is 
made to interagency coordination and notification of adjacent land owners (both 
government and private). Additional information should be provided regarding how 
consideration of other ownerships and activities will be accomplished. Issues of concern 
include notification of intent to treat with herbicides, monitoring and cumulative 
impacts. 


SUMMARY 


The draft risk assessment for fish and wildlife is deficient, particularly with respect to 
aquatic and avian species. The final EIS should contain a strengthened risk assessment 
and adequately address potential adverse herbicide impacts to vulnerable aquatic 
resources and habitats. 


Potential biological control measures should also be more completely described. A more 
rigorous and complete description of programmatic monitoring efforts is also warranted, 
in conjunction with a discussion of how consistent implementation of vegetation 
management measures will be achieved for individual National Forest units. 

Thank you for the opportunity to réview this DEIS. 


Sincerely, 


AlGateis: Oy 
Charles S. Polityka 


Regional Environmental Officer 
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001022 The Resources Agency of California 
Resources Bldg., 1416 Ninth St. 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Gordon F. Snow, Assistant Secretary for Resources 


000112 California Regional Water Quality Control Board, North 
Coast Region 
1440 Guerneville Road 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
Charles S. Greene, Engineering Associate 


001303 State of Oregon 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Salem, OR 97301-1347 
Neil Goldschmidt, Governor 


000152 Oregon State Extension Service, Douglas County 
Courthouse Annex, 1134 SE Douglas Ave., P O Box 1165 
Roseburg, OR 97470 
Michael J. Cloughesy, Extension Agent, Forestry 


000544 Oregon State Extension Service, Wasco County 
400 East 5th St., Courthouse Annex A 
The Dalles, OR 97058 
Alexander W. Macnab, Extension Agent 


001030 Oregon State Extension Service, Union County 
Route 1, Box 1705 
LaGrande, OR 97850 
Ralph D. Hart, Extension Agent 


000660 Oregon State Highway Division 
Transportation Division 
Salem, OR 97310 
Joe Hay, Agronomist 
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001014 Oregon Department of Agriculture 
635 Capitol Street NE 
Salem, OR 97310-0110 
Robert E. Brown, Program Supervisor, Noxious Weed Control 


001314 State of Washington 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Olympia, WA 98504-0413 
Booth Gardner, Governor 


001299 Washington State Noxious Weed Control Board 
c/o Catherine Hovanic, Executive Secretary 
P O Box 1064 
Kent WA 98031 
Arlie Clinkenbeard, Chairman 
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Resources Building GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN 
1416 Ninth Street GOVERNOR OF 
95814 CALIFORNIA 


(916) 445-5656 
TDD (916) 324-0804 


Califomia Conservation Corps 
Department of Boating and Waterways 
Department of Conservation 
Department of Fish and Game 


Department of Forestry THE RESOURCES AGENCY OF CALIFORNIA 
Department of Parks and Recreation SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Department of Water Resources 





Mr. Gary Larsen 

U.S. Forest Service 

Post Office Box 3623 January 8, 1988 
Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Letter List 
Resources Agency 


j 9 
001022 
Air Resources Board 
California Coastal Commission 
California Tahoe Conservancy 


California Waste Management 
Board 


Colorado River Board 


Energy Resources Conservation 
and Development Commission 

San Francisco Bay Conservatior 
and Development Commission 

State Coastal Conservancy 

State Lands Division 

State Reclamation Board 

State Water Resources Control 
Board 

Regional Water Quality 
Control Boards 





The State has reviewed the Draft Environmental Impact Statement, Managing 


Competing and Unwanted Vegetation, Del Norte County, submitted through the 
Office of Planning and Research. 


Review of this document was coordinated with the California Highway Patrol, 
Air Resources Board, North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board, and 
the Departments of Fish and Game, Forestry, Parks and Recreation, Transpor- 
tation, and Water Resources. 


None of the above-listed reviewers has provided a comment concerning the 
subject document. Consequently, the State will have no recommendations 
or comments to offer. 


Thank you for providing an opportunity to review this project. 


Sincerely, 


Vek bhht fore 


for Gordon F. Snow, Ph.D 
Assistant Secretary for Resources 


ASVissD3Sh 
ec: Office of Planning and Research eser ff Hrs: 
1400 Tenth Street ; 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


(SCH 87102020) 
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Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


The following comments are forwarded in response to the Pacific Northwest Region's 
draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) on Managing Competing and Unwanted 
Vegetation. Of the various vegetation management practices discussed, the 
California Regional Water Quality Control Board, North Coast Region, is most 
concerned about the application of herbicides. The Regional Board has adopted 
requirements for the aerial application of herbicides on timberlands. These 
requirements include the submission of specific information to this office prior to 
the aerial application of any herbicide. In the past we have worked with Forest 
Service staff on both the Siskiyou and Rogue River National Forests when herbicides 
were aerially applied in California. Because of this past experience, we will 
assume that they are still aware of the Regional Board's requirements or at least 
that these requirements exist and how to contact us. 


The mitigation measures for the use of herbicides and other vegetation management 
practices addressed in the EIS cover the primary concerns of the Regional Board. We 
do not have a preference for any one alternative. However, regardless of what 
alternative is selected, the Regional Board will require that the Forest Service 
provide the maximum reasonable protection for the beneficial uses of the waters of 
the State of California. 


We have one specific comment regarding mitigation measures for herbicide use. teats 
our experience based on years of monitoring by the Forest Service, private industry 
and the Regional Board that higher concentrations of herbicides are found in water 
samples collected in response to stormwater runoff than in samples collected at the 
time of application. For this reason we are concerned that protection be provided 
for dry intermittent streams that would flow in response to storms that follow an 
aerial or broadcast ground application. For aerial applications of herbicides in 
our Region in California, we recommend that vegetative buffers be left along all 
intermittent streams, and we require sampling of stormwater runoff during the rising 
hydrograph of the first major storm that occurs within 30 days following the 
application. 


On a more general note, all vegetation management practices including the aerial 
application of herbicides carried out by the Forest Service in California are 
conducted under Best Management Practices (BMPs). These practices were developed by 
the Forest Service under the 208 program. The majority of these practices were 
adopted by the Regional Board in 1980 and those applying specifically to aerial 
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herbicide use were adopted in 1983. 


adopting these specific BMPs is enclosed. 


Sincerely, 
ORIGINAL SIGNED sy¥'% 


Charles S. Greene 
Engineering Associate 


CSG: bem 


Enclosure 


cc: 


Supervisor 

Rogue River National Forest 
333 West 8th Street 
Medford, OR 97501 


Supervisor 

Siskiyou National Forest 
200 NW Greenfield Road 
Grants Pass, OR 97526 


Calif.Water Quality 


____ Control Board 


A copy of the Regional Board's Resolution 
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Caliii.nia Regional Water Quality Contri. Board 
North Coast Region 


RESOLUTION NO. 83-10 
AMENDING THE WATER QUALITY.CONTROL PLANS 


FOR THE KLAMATH RIVER BASIN AND THE NORTH COASTAL BASIN, 
POLICY AND ACTION PLAN FOR CONTROL OF DISCHARGES OF 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHERGAS, 


HERBICIDE WASTES FROM SILVICULTURAL APPLICATIONS 


the North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Boerd adopted Water 
Quality Control Plans for the Klamath River Basin (1A) and the North 
Coastal Basin (1B) on March 20, 1975, and amended the plans on March 25, 
1976; the plans and amendments have been approved by the State Water 
Resources Control Board and the Environmental Protection Agency. 


the North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board adopted Water 
Quality Control Plen amendments for the Klamath River Basin (1A) and 
the North Coastal Basin (1B) on January 22, 1981, containing a policy and 


_action plan for control of discharges of herbicide wastes from silvicultural 
application. 


the United States Forest Service agreed in 1977 to develop Best Management 
Practices on National Forest System Lands in California according to the 
provisions of PL 92-500, the Clean Water Act. 


the United States Forest Service - Pacific Southivest Region developed 
"Water Quality Management for Netional Forest System Lands in Califor nia” 


INGA Dri ete « o. 


the Regional Board conditionally approved portions of the "Water Quality 
Management for National Forest System Lands in California” in 1980 dealing 
with pesticide practices and specified that Sections 5.3 - 5.14 had unresolved 
issues. 


the United States Forest Service has completed the following ections which 
respond to the concerns expressed in Regional Board Resolution No. 80-5 by: 


a. revision of the “objectives, explanation, and implementation" text of 
5.8 - 5.14 interim best available precautionary processes of the "Water 
Quality Management for National Forest System Lands in California" 


b. revision of the United States Forest Servics Manual and Handbooks 
supporting 5.8 - 5.14 


¢. development of an "Aerial Herbicide Application Handdook" (FSH 
2109.21) for the Pecifie Southwest Region 


the Regional Board finds that these actions have resulted in the development 
of Best Management Practices for ground and aerial herbicide and other 
pesticide epplication. 


implementation of the above practices have resulted in little or no discharge 
of herbicide wastes, and the few instances of non-compliance with any 


Calif.Water Qua 


lity 


Control Board 





_ Resolution No. 83-10 ( -2- 


W -EREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


_ receiving water stahdards have been principally the result of failure to 


adequately implement these pate oh 
the goals of these Best Management Practices include: 


1. Minimizing the risk of herbicides and other pesticides inadvertently 
- entering water; 


‘2. Minimizing the risk of herbicides fd other pesticides falling directly 


into me 


Se eeielies water contamination by complying with all label instructions 
and restrictions; 


4. Determining whether herbicides and other pesticides have been 
restricted to intended target areas and to document and provide early 
warning of substantial water contamination (in accordance — with 
Resolution 81-10). 


the United States Forest Service and the Regional Board will continuously 
evaluate the effectiveness of these Best Management Practices in protecting 
water quality. 


the United States Forest Service and the Regional Board will work together 
to continuously improve existing, and develop additional guidelines to aid 
in implementing, Best Management Practices. 


the text of the proposed amendments, a technical report summarizing the 
basis for the amendments, and environmental documentation functionally 
equivalent to the California Environmental Quality Act requirements were 
transmitted to interested individuals and pene agencies for review and 
comment. 


the Regional Board held a public hearing on July 28, 1983, and carefully 
considered all testimony and comments received on this matter. The Board 
has determined that the proposed amendments will not have a significant 
adverse effect on the environment. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


‘The Water Quality Control Plans and abstracts for the Klamath River Basin 


(1A) and the North Coastal Basin (1B) be modified to include the following 
text under "NON-POINT SOURCE MEASURES" immediately following the 
last section pertaining to thet Policy and Action Plan for the Control of 
Discharges of Herbicide Wastes from Silvicultural Applications (language to 
be added to the plans and abstracts is underlined): 


The United States Forest Ser rvice has developed Best Management Practices 
for the application of herbicides and otner pesticides on public lands to 


ensure protection of water quality. Accordingly, 
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CALIFORNIA REGIONAL WATER ‘QUALITY CONTROL BOARD— 
NORTH COAST REGION 


1440 GUERNEVILLE ROAD 
SANTA ROSA, CA 95403 
Phone: (707) 576-2220 


January 4, 1988 


nS GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN, Governor 
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Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader ae ) 1988 
United States Department of Agriculture ATE & PRIVATE 
Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region ~ FORESTRY 


P03) Box soz) 
Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


The following comments are forwarded in response to the Pacific Northwest Region's 
draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) on Managing Competing and Unwanted 
Vegetation. Of the various vegetation management practices discussed, the 
California Regional Water Quality Control Board, North Coast Region, is most 
concerned about the application of herbicides. The Regional Board has adopted 
requirements for the aerial application of herbicides on timberlands. These 
requirements include the submission of specific information to this office prior to 
the aerial application of any herbicide. In the past we have worked with Forest 
Service staff on both the Siskiyou and Rogue River National Forests when herbicides 
were aerially applied in California. Because of this past experience, we will 
assume that they are still aware of the Regional Board's requirements or at least 
that these requirements exist and how to contact us. 


The mitigation measures for the use of herbicides and other vegetation management 
practices addressed in the EIS cover the primary concerns of the Regional Board. We 
do not have a preference for any one alternative. However, regardless of what 
alternative is selected, the Regional Board will require that the Forest Service 
provide the maximum reasonable protection for the beneficial uses of the waters of 
the State of California. 


We have one specific comment regarding mitigation measures for herbicide use. It is 
our experience based on years of monitoring by the Forest Service, private industry 
and the Regional Board that higher concentrations of herbicides are found in water 
samples collected in response to stormwater runoff than in samples collected at the 
time of application. For this reason we are concerned that protection be provided 
for dry intermittent streams that would flow in response to storms that follow an 
aerial or broadcast ground application. For aerial applications of herbicides in 
our Region in California, we recommend that vegetative buffers be left along all 
intermittent streams, and we require sampling of stormwater runoff during the rising 
hydrograph of the first major storm that occurs within 30 days following the 
application. 


On a more general note, all vegetation management practices including the aerial 
application of herbicides carried out by the Forest Service in California are 
conducted under Best Management Practices (BMPs). These practices were developed by 
the Forest Service under the 208 program. The majority of these practices were 
adopted by the Regional Board in 1980 and those applying specifically to aerial 
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herbicide use were adopted in 1983. 


adopting these specific BMPs is enclosed. 


CSG: bem 
Enclosure 


cc: Supervisor 
Rogue River National Forest 
333 West 8th Street 
Medford, OR 97501 


Supervisor 

Siskiyou National Forest 
200 NW Greenfield Road 
Grants Pass, OR 97526 


Calif.Water Quality 
Control Board 





A copy of the Regional Board's Resolution 
Sincerely, 


5 
Charles S. Greene 
Engineering Associate 
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Caliii.nia Regional Water Quality Contri. Board 
North Coast Region 


RESOLUTION NO. 83-10 


AMENDING THE WATER QUALITY. CONTROL PLANS 
FOR THE KLAMATH RIVER BASIN AND THE NORTH COASTAL BASIN, 
POLICY AND ACTION PLAN FOR CONTROL OF DISCHARGES OF 
HERBICIDE WASTES FROM SILVICULTURAL APPLICATIONS 


WHEREAS, the North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Boerd adopted Water 
Quality Control Plans for the Klamath River Basin (1A) and the North 
Coastal Basin (1B) on March 20, 1975, and amended the plans on March 25, 
1976; the plans and amendments have been approved by the State Water 
Resources Control Board and the Environmental Protection Agency. 


WHEREAS, the North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board adopted Water 
Quality Control Plen amendments for the Klamath River Basin (1A) and 
the North Coastal Basin (1B) on January 22, 1981, containing a policy and 
_action plan for control of discharges of herbicide wastes from silvicultural 
application. 


WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service agreed in 1977 to develop Best Management 
Practices on National Forest System Lands in California according to the 
provisions of PL 92-500, the Clean Water Act. 


WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service - Pacific Southwest Region developed 
"Water Quality Manazement for National Forest System Lands in California" 
in April, 1979. 


WHEREAS, the Regional Board conditionally approved portions of the "Water Quality 
Management for National. Forest System Lands in California” in 1980 dealing 
with pesticide practices and specified that Sections 5.3 - 5.14 had unresolved 
issues. 


WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service has completed the following ections which 
respond to the concerns expressed in Regional Board Resolution No. 80-5 by: 


a. revision of the "objectives, explanation, and implementation” text of 
5.8 - 5.14 interim best available precautionary processes of the "Water 
Quality Management for National Forest System Lands in California” 


b. revision of the United States Forest Service Manual and Handbooks 
supporting 5.8 - 5.14 


ec. development of an “Aerial Herbicide Application Handbook" (FSH 
2169.21) for the Pecifie Southwest Region — 


WHEREAS, the Regional Board finds that these actions have resulted in the development 
Management Practices for ground and aerial herbicide and other 
ida zoplication. 


“WHEREAS, implomentation of the above practices have resulted in little cr no discharge 
of herbicid2 wastes, and the few instances of non-compliance with any 
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Resolution No. 83-10 


_ receiving water standards have been principally the result of failure to 
adequately implement these practices. 


WHEREAS, the goals of these Best Management Practices include: — 


1. Minimizing the risk of herbicides and other pesticides inadvertently 
- entering water; 


‘2. Minimizing the risk of herbicides and other pesticides falling directly 
into water; 


3. Avoiding water contamination by complying with all label instructions 
and restrictions; 


4. Determining whether herbicides and other pesticides have been 
restricted to intended target areas and to document and provide early 
warning of substantial water contamination (in accordance with 
Resolution 81-10). 


“WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service and the Regional Board will continuously 
evaluate the effectiveness of these Best Management Practices in protecting 
water quality. 


WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service and the Regional Board will work together 
to continuously improve existing, and develop additional guidelines to aid 
in implementing, Best Management Practices. 


WHEREAS, the text of the proposed amendments, a technical report summarizing the 
; basis for the amendments, and environmental documentation functionally 
equivalent to the California Environmental Quality Act requirements were 
transmitted to interested individuals and public agencies for review and 

comment. 


WHEREAS, the Regional Board held a public hearing on July 28, 1983, and carefully 
considered all testimony and comments received on this matter. The Board 
has determined that the proposed amendments will not have a significant 
adverse effect on the environment. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


‘The Water Quality Control Plans and abstracts for the Klamath River Basin 
(1A) and the North Coastal Basin (1B) be modified to include the following 
text under "NON-POINT SOURCE MEASURES" immediately following the 
last section pertaining to thet Policy and Action Plan for the Control of 
Discharges of Herbicide Wastes from Silvicultural Applications (language to 
be added to the plans and abstracts is underlined): 


The United States Forest Service has develooed Best Management Practices 


for the application of herbicides and otier pesticides on public lands to 
ensure protection of water quality. Accordingly, 
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1. 


The North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board hereby 
ececepts United States Forest Service practices 5.8 - 5.14 as Best 
Management Practices (BMPs) for water quality protection from 
aerial herbicide application on Forest Service lands within the 
North Coast Region, and recognizes the "Aerial Herbicide 
Application Handbook" (FSH 2109.21) as a management practice 
that_best protects water quality. 


Experience gained over the past several years by the United States 


Forest Service on implementation of these management practices 


has led the Regional Board to conelude that discharges from aerial 
Spray adplications can be controlled such that: (1) past or present 
standards for protection of water quality are not violated a) Basin 
Plan water quality objectives are met, 5} most (99 percent) United 


States Forest Service soray aoplications monitored result in less 


than 2 ppb of 2,4-D or similar herbicides being detected in receiving 


waters. 





The Basin Plan contains provisions (as specified in the Action Plan 
above) 1or adequate descriptions of treatment areas and application 
ractices, monitoring programs. and spill contingency planning that 
combined with the implementation of Best Manazement Practices 
by the United States Forest Service or other entitv, will result in 
the waiver of issuance of waste discharze requirements (exeludinge 
issuance of requirements under Number 4 below 























Adoption of waste discharze requirements are hereby waived as 
not contrary to the public interest when the United States Forest 
Service Best Management Practices are implemented, relevant 


Basin Plan provisions are followed, and water quality is protected. 


Waste Discharge Requirements shall be issued on a case-by-case 
besis wnere the implementation of Best Manazement Practices 


prooosed for specific projects will be insufficient for protection 


of water quality. 


THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the staff will establish a working group 
between the staff, the United States Forest Service and the interested public and will 
provide to the Regional Board an annual report on the implementation of these BMPs 
and their effectiveness in protecting water quality. 


Certification 


I, David C. Joseph, Executive Officer, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a full, true, and correct copy of a 
Resolution adopted by tne California 
Regional Water Quality Control Board, 


North Ccast 


Region, on July 28, 1983. 


4 
a Chel 
David’ C.UJosepn 


Executive Officer 
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Resolution No. 83-10 -3- 


1. The North Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board hereby 
eccepts United States Forest Service practices 5.8 - 5.14 as Best 
Management Practices (BMPs) for water quality protection from 
aerial herbicide application on Forest Service lands within the 
North Coast Region, and recognizes the "Aerial Herbicide 
Application Handbook" (FSH 2109.21) as a management practice 
that best protects water quality. 

2. Experience gained over the past several years by the United States 


Forest Service on implementation of these management practices 
has led the Regional Board to conclude that discharges from aerial 
Spray aoplications ean be controlled such that: (1) past or present 
standards for protection of water quality are not violated, a) Basin 


Plan water quality objectives are met, (3) most (99 percent) United 


tates Forest Service soray aoplications monitored result in less 


than 2 ppb of 2,4-D or similar herbicides being detected in receiving 


waters. 


3. The Basin Plan contains provisions (as soecified in the Action Plan 
above) tor adequate descriptions of treatment areas and application 
ractices, monitoring programs, and spill contingency planning that 
eombined with the implementation of Best Management Practices 
-by the United States Forest Service or other entity, will result in 
the waiver of issuance of waste discharze requirements (excluding 
issuance of requirements under Number 4 below). 






















Adoption of waste discharze requirements are hereby waived as 


not contrary to the puodlic interest ‘when the United States Forest 


Service Best Management Practices are implemented, relevant 


Basin Plan provisions are followed, and water quality is protected. 


4. Waste Discharge Requirements shall be issued on a case-bv-case 
besis where tne implementation of Best Management Practices 


proposed for soecitic projects will be insufficient for protection 
of water quality. 


THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the staff will establish a working group 
between the staff, the United States Forest Service and the interested public and will 
provide to the Regional Board an annual report on the implementation of these BMPs 
and their effectiveness in protecting water quality. 








Certification 


I, David C. Joseph, Executive Officer, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a full, true, and correct copy of a 
Resolution adopted by the California 
Regional Water Quality Control Board, 
North Coast Region, on July 28, 1985. 


_ dt aed. 
Davi C.UJosepn 


Executive Officer 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
STATE CAPITOL 
SALEM, OREGON 97310-1347 


February 12, 1988 


Mr. Gary L. Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

319 S.W. Pine, Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Active participation in federal forest planning is a high priority for all Oregonians. In that 
context, this letter and the attached technical comments provide the State of Oregon’s 
comments on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) on Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetation on Forest Service lands within the State of Oregon. 


It is imperative to the State of Oregon that all federal land management plans be 
environmentally sound and provide stable, predictable supplies of commodities and 
amenities. The state depends upon Forest Service lands within Oregon for resources 
critical to Oregon's economy and environment. These lands provide a significant share of 
the employment in Oregon’s timber industry and of many Oregon counties’ revenues. 


The State’s objectives for the management of Forest Service lands in Oregon are twofold: 
1) that these lands continue to be managed in an environmentally sound manner so that 
future generations have the same opportunities we do to enjoy the bounty the lands can 
provide; and 2) that these lands continue to produce the flow of economic benefits that 
they have traditionally provided. Our comments focus on evaluating your vegetation 
management proposals from these perspectives. 


Given the commitment of Oregonians to economic development and environmental 
quality, Forest Service vegetation management policies should not be arbitrarily restricted 
nor unreasonably indifferent to real or perceived risks. The challenge is to find a balance 
between vegetation management techniques that maximize forest productivity while 
minimizing the threat of environmental damage and public health risk. | believe this 
needed balance in vegetation management is best achieved through an evaluation and 
implementation of specific management techniques on a site by site basis. 
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Recognizing the contribution of Forest Service lands to Oregon’s economic well-being, the 
State of Oregon encourages the adoption of vegetation management policies on those 
lands which do not preclude the efficient use of any appropriate vegetation management 
practices, including the responsible use of herbicides and prescribed burning. 


ADEQUACIES OF THE ALTERNATIVES PR NTED 


The alternatives developed for the Draft EIS provide a selection of choices for vegetative 
management. These alternatives, however, appear to be too restrictive, in part, because 
of some underlying assumptions, such as uniform buffer requirements. As a result, similar 
long-term sustained yield and present net values are produced for each alternative, except 
Alternative C. The narrow range of alternatives confines the choices available to land 
managers. 


- The qualifying language for each alternative establishes management practices without 
reference to their effectiveness or appropriateness on a given plot of land to be managed 
or the specific management objective to be achieved. The Forest Service should identify 
vegetation management objectives, i.e., site preparation, roadside vegetation 
management and noxious weed control, and develop criteria by which vegetation 
management treatments can be prescribed. Additionally, the alternatives, to some 
degree, incorporate separate and distinct management philosophies, some of which may 
be desirable no matter which management option is selected. For example, the principal 
difference between Alternatives B and D relates to the use of herbicides. Alternative D 
establishes a definitionally vague "last option” standard while Alternative B suggests that, 
"Opportunities to reduce the use of herbicides will be sought.” My concern is that a "last 
option” approach is overly restrictive and could lead to the effective removal of herbicides 
as a management tool, while a subjective standard such as seeking "opportunities to 
reduce herbicide use” may not result in any substantive change in management practices. 


As you are aware, the use of herbicides on Forest Service lands has been the focus of an 
intense public policy debate at all levels of government. In part, this debate is a reflection 
of our society’s increasing concern over the perceived health risks associated with a wide 
range of toxic chemicals. The Forest Service should use this opportunity to formulate a 
policy regarding herbicides which promotes their responsible use while recognizing that 
an integrated approach to controlling competing and unwanted vegetation may provide 
substantial benefits. The State of Oregon stands ready to work with the Forest Service to 
further define and clarify a balanced policy for vegetation management. 


The Draft EIS should include varying mitigation measures and a wider range of intensities 
of vegetative management practices. Analyses should be undertaken by the Forest 
Service to determine vegetation management costs and benefits under different buffer 
strip width scenarios, other mitigation measures, and vegetative management practices. 
For example, buffer strip widths should vary, from Oregon Forest Practice Rules 
"minimums" (Oregon Administrative Rules 629-24-203), through a "no spray” alternative. 
Present net values, employment levels and county and other local and state revenue 
changes should be developed based on these revisions. 
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To facilitate the evaluation and selection of a preferred vegetation management 
alternative, an assessment of management practices prior to the imposition of the current 
injunction prohibiting the use of herbicides should be included within the Draft EIS. This 
may provide the only accurate basis of comparison for evaluating the impact of other 
alternatives. Any comparison presented in the Draft EIS using interim allowable sale 
quantities (ASQs) from the current draft plans is strictly speculation. The Forest Service 
has repeatedly assured the State that substantive changes can be made between the 
draft forest plans now under review and their final versions. An assessment based on 
current ASQ’s is obviously subject to injunction restrictions, the only real "base” case. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE ALTERNATIVES 


The Draft EIS presents the economic effects of the various alternatives at the Regional 
level only. Before substantive comments regarding the preferred alternatives can be 
made, the State of Oregon must be able to identify the economic tradeoffs for both 
statewide and local economies. The State of Washington’s forest products industry cuts 
less National Forest timber and their state economy is more diversified than is Oregon’s. 
The relative economic impacts of timber harvest declines from National Forests in Oregon 
would, therefore, be much greater than would timber harvest declines in Washington. To 
provide this information, the Forest Service should analyze the economic and social 
effects of the alternatives at the statewide, timbershed, and local levels. These analyses 
should be subject to public comment and peer review and should be available prior to 
preparation of the Final EIS. Based on the economic analysis presented in the Draft EIS, 
it is impossible to determine how Oregon’s communities would be affected and to what 
degree. 


The Forest Service preferred Alternatives, B, D and E, represent the alternatives which 
pose the least reduction in sustained yield. On a region-wide basis, the estimated values 
associated with the preferred alternatives indicate relatively minor reductions in sustained 
yield and may be within the range of statistical error. However, National Forests within the 
State of Oregon will be disproportionately affected by the selection of a vegetation 
management option. For example, as noted on Page Il-42 of the Draft EIS, the yield 
reduction in the Douglas-Fir/Tanoak-Madrone complex in Southwestern Oregon is 
significant (10%). This suggests that the use of herbicides in this forest vegetation 
complex is an important factor in maintaining long-term productivity. This recognition 
supports my earlier contention that the Forest Service should reconsider the formulation of 
the various alternatives and adopt a more flexible approach that addresses site specific 
considerations. 


Since net public benefits have not been included in the analysis, it becomes impossible to 
weigh the significance of the net present value impact on the forests against the public 
benefits. The difficulty of estimating public benefits is obvious, but those benefits that can 
be estimated should be included in the Draft EIS. For example, from an air quality, public 
health and visibility improvement standpoint, nationally accepted benefit values can be 
used to calculate a dollar based health benefit per ton of particulate reduction. Similar 
factors exist for visibility benefits and are available to the Forest Service. 
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PEER REVIEW REQUIREMENTS 


Peer review of timber yield projections should have been completed before preparation of 
the Draft EIS. Peer review is now partially complete. The information now available from 
the peer reviews predicts that yield reductions will be greater using manual methods than 
yield values currently indicated in the Draft EIS. Since the peer review process is not yet 
complete, reviewers of the Draft EIS will not have the benefit of this analysis before they 
prepare their comments. Accordingly, the final vegetation management plan should be 
revised to account for errors or inefficiencies identified through the peer review process. 
ee eeble comment should be solicited if major problems in methodology are 
iscovered. 


TRICTIONS ON TIMBER LAND BASE 


As stated in Appendix A-9, only those areas to be managed for timber yields that 
approach their full biological site potential are included in the analysis. The Draft EIS 
states that this approach was taken since, "...it is difficult to correlate the vegetation 
management growth effects with actual timber harvest levels.” While it would be difficult 
to estimate these growth losses, they should have been attempted because the economic 
impacts associated with the loss of selected vegetation management techniques may 
have been significantly underestimated. 


Currently, only 44% of the forest lands in Oregon managed by the Forest Service are free 
of timber management restrictions that reduce timber productivity. This percentage may 
decrease when the forest management plans currently being prepared under National 
Forest Management Act (NFMA) become effective. The State of Oregon believes the 
omission of these forest lands from the analysis is a serious error in the Draft EIS. The 
economic efficiency analysis should be revised to include all lands managed for timber 
production. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE DRAFT EIS TO THE FOREST PLAN REVIEW PROCESS 


Oregon's National Forests are currently operating under plans prepared prior to the 
enactment of the National Forest Management Act (NFMA) and no forest within Oregon 
has yet released a Final Environmental Impact Statement for its NFMA plan. The 
existence of a concurrent on-going process for review of the thirteen individual national 
forest plans raises serious questions about the ability of the Forest Service to modify 
those plans to reflect changes that will be incorporated in the Final Vegetation 
Management EIS. This concern is raised by the incorporation within each of the draft 
Land and Resource Management Plans (LRMPs) of the vegetation management scenario 
of Alternative B. Using Alternative B presupposes a desired outcome and adoption of any 
other alternative or use of the State of Oregon’s recommended site by site selection 
criteria will force significant revisions in the individual forest management plans. The 
selection of a vegetation management preferred option, therefore, appears to have a 
significant impact on forest management plans. The State of Oregon believes the 
vegetation management question should be resolved prior to completion of the final forest 
management plans. 
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RDINATION WITH OR N’S SM MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The Draft EIS needs to give greater emphasis to interagency coordination of smoke 
management activities. Oregon’s smoke management program is intended to allow the 
fulfillment of the production goals of private, state, and federal landowners while meeting 
the emissions management and emissions reduction goals adopted in response to health 
and visibility concerns. 


The Draft EIS should refer to the current efforts being taken to improve the coordination of 
burning activities in Oregon. In this regard, the prioritization of burning units is an issue 
that should be addressed in the Draft EIS. The State of Oregon also believes the Forest 
Service should address the corollary issues of the impact of fires that occur in wilderness 
areas on smoke management and burning priorities given to private treatment areas. 


The Final EIS should reflect consideration of these issues when describing the projected 
levels of controlled burning for vegetative management and the projected levels of 
natural-ignition prescribed burning expected on federal lands. 


CONCLUSION 


The State of Oregon endorses the development of an alternative for vegetation 
management which incorporates the elimination or reduction of competing vegetation and 
its associated hazards. Forest managers should have the flexibility to select appropriate 
management techniques before reductions in forest productivity become evident or unsafe 
conditions which pose a threat to public safety are manifested. At the same time, 
prevention, as defined in the Draft EIS, should be incorporated as a major element of 
forest management. 


Additionally, the Forest Service should emphasize the incorporation of advance planning 
and cost-effectiveness in the management selection process. Planning, prevention, site 
specific mitigation measures and cost-effectiveness are fundamental issues that should 
be incorporated within the vegetation management program. | believe Oregon’s citizens, 
environment and economy will be best served in this manner. 


As presently written, the selection of any of the preferred alternatives is not supported by 
the State of Oregon. The State recommends to the Forest Service that vegetation 
management practices be determined following a site specific evaluation utilizing tiered 
oes age criteria, giving appropriate consideration to all available management 
ools. 


All affected State agencies have reviewed the Draft EIS on Vegetation Management. This 
letter and the enclosed detailed technical comments present the State of Oregon's 
questions, concerns, and recommendations on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
for Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation on Forest Service lands. Please give 
them serious consideration in the selection of a vegetation management strategy for 
Forest Service lands within the State of Oregon. 


Sincerely, 


oldschmidt 
Governor 
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I. TERAGENCY COORDINATION 
A. Eorest Practices 


1 


Mitigation measures include the strict following of all applicable state 

laws. The statement on page (DEIS, page II-81) should be changed to 
include all applicable state laws, rules and regulations. the Oregon Forest 
Practice Rules should be specifically mentioned. 


Any alternative that does not meet Oregon Forest Practice Rules is 
unacceptable as it would violate State law, as well as break agreements 
between the State of Oregon and the U.S. Forest Service. Compliance 
with the Forest Practice Act may not occur with Alternative C, the "no 
action” alternative. 


Reforestation requirements of the Forest Practice Rules are, in much of 
the State, stricter than the five year minimum requirement used in Region 
6 forest planning. For example, in northwest Oregon, "In the area west of 
the summit of the Coast Range, compliance with the minimum stocking 
standards shall be achieved at the end of three (3) growing seasons 
following operations.” Descriptions of the alternatives should specifically 
show how the alternatives meet Forest Practice Rules requirements and 
should estimate the probabilities for non-compliance. This omission 
should be corrected in the final plan. 


B. Smoke Management 


Ae 


On page II-74, item #7 states that burning is prohibited during the July 
4-Labor Day period with three exceptions listed. The three exceptions 
apply only to the Cascades. The prohibition (and exceptions) apply only 
on non-meterologically impaired days in the Cascades. In the Coast 
Range, the prohibition is modified by allowing burning but minimizing 
visibility impacts by managing emissions and by considering upper level 
wind trajectories over the next two day period. On impaired days, burning 
can occur. This should be corrected in the final plan. 


On page Ill-17, Seaside is erroneously listed as a designated area. 
Lincoln City was not identified as a designated area. In the final plan, 
Lincoln City should be identified as a designated area and Seaside should 
be excluded. 


A statement on page IIIl-18 says that there has been a decrease in acres 
and amounts of slash treated on federal land in the recent years. This 
statement may be valid for the Region as a whole, but not for Oregon. 
Acres burned on national forests and amounts of slash treated have 
remained steady in Oregon; in addition, BLM totals have increased. Prior 
to preparation of the final plan, the Department’s Smoke Management 
Annual Reports should be reviewed. Oregon and Washington treatments 
should be reviewed, analyzed and reported separately. 


ays 


C. 
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ndangered Plan eci 


The Forest Service should be apprised.that the Oregon Department of 
Agriculture is now the appropriate state agency of reference concerning 
state listings of threatened and endangered plant species. 


D. Highway Division Right of Way 


ke 


The Oregon State Highway Division has highway right-of-way through all 
of the national forests in Oregon and will be affected by the Forest Service 
Final Environmental Impact Statement. On page 15 of the Summary 
under mitigation measures the Forest Service must prepare an 
environmental analysis and an human health management plan for each 
project. Does this also apply to vegetation management practices on 
State Highways? 


E. Coordination with Land Planning Requirements 


uh 


The Final EIS should explain in detail what steps the Forest Service will 
utilize to avoid and mitigate the land use effects of implementing the 
selected alternative(s) in and along boundary areas between federal and 
nonfederal ownerships. In particular, the Forest Service should describe 
what efforts it will make to ensure general consistency between the final 
alternative(s) and applicable or affected areas, policies, and procedures 
contained in acknowledged city and county comprehensive plans and land 
use regulations (in Oregon). 


Il. ECONOMICS 
A. Subregional Analysis 


Ae 


The Draft EIS should evaluate the several alternatives to determine timber 
availability in Oregon timbersheds. The Forest Service should provide 
economic analyses at the statewide and timbershed level. These 
analyses should be subject to public comment and peer review and 
should be factored into the decision for selecting a final plan for vegetative 
management. 


Because of the differences in the economies of the two states, 
Oregonians may view their relationships to national forests in different 
perspectives than might citizens of Washington. This may also occur at 
the timbershed levels because of the differences in relative economic 
dependencies of Oregon’s communities on timber harvests from national 
forests. 


Timber availability projections made by Oregon State University and the 
Forestry Department project a decline in the timber harvest level on 
industrial ownerships during the next several decades in most of Oregon's 
timbersheds. The most recent research by Forest Service Economist 
Kent Connaughton supports these conclusions (See Attachment 1) as do 
preliminary projections made by Brian Greber at Oregon State University. 


0. 
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In addition, harvests ‘on Oregon’s National Forests are expected to fall 
about ten percent from current levels, from an estimated 1985-87 average 
of 3.6 billion board feet to approximately 3.2 billion board feet, as a result 
of NFMA planning. 


These falldowns will be particularly severe in southwest Oregon, an area 
consisting of habitat types which suffer severe drops in LRSY if 
silvicultural tools for vegetative management are limited. Note that the 
30,000 to 40,000 acre release treatment backlog is concentrated in the 
southern Cascades subregion (Appendix A-35). This is also an area in 
which two of the national forests, the Siskiyou and Rogue River, have 
projected large drops in potential timber sales as a result of current NFMA 
planning. 


B. Demand Functions and Price Trends - (Draft EIS, Appendix B-5) 


1 


The Forest Service should not assume that the demand curve for timber is 
infinitely elastic in Oregon’s timbersheds. 


Decreased timber availability is expected in most of Oregon’s timbersheds 
at the same time as demand for Oregon produced wood products is 
expected to increase. Particularly significant is the 15% surcharge on 
Canadian lumber imported into the United States. This is expected to 
result in less Canadian market-share of the United States lumber 
demand. United States demand is expected to remain at high levels as 
increased remodeling is expected to compensate for somewhat lower 
housing starts, accounting for over 15 billion board feet of the total 50 
billion U.S. lumber consumption in 1987. 


There is also an expectation of increased demand from overseas. 
Japanese housing starts will total 1.71 million by the end of 1987, 
surpassing those of the United States. Because of the lowering of the 
value of the dollar relative to the yen, Oregon lumber and logs will be 
more attractive in the Japanese market. For example, the import share of 
softwood timber arrivals at Japanese sawmills was 52% of the total in 
1985; the import share is expected to be 60% in 1988. Other overseas 
demand is expected to increase also, resulting in a total of over 3 billion bf 
2: softwood logs likely to be exported in 1988 from Washington and 
regon. 


This means that competition for a scarce resource, stumpage supplies, 
could increase dramatically, benefiting those owning standing timber. 
Those companies without fee timber producing for the domestic market 
could be severely damaged, unless adequate supplies of stumpage are 
available from the public ownerships in Oregon, particularly SW Oregon. 
Recent projections by Clear Vision Associates shows stumpage prices 
skyrocketing over the next several years. The bid price for westside 
Douglas-fir forest Service stumpage is expected to jump from $187 per 
mbf in 1987 to $224 per mbf in 1988. During the same period, prices of 
Douglas-fir log exports to Japan from Washington and Oregon are 
expected to increase by 19%. 
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With intensive competition for stumpage expected, it is unrealistic to 
conclude that a horizontal demand curve exists for national forest timber 
in Oregon. A supply/demand analysis should be undertaken at the 
timbershed level. The subregional market model will soon be available 
from the Pacific Northwest Research Station to make reasonable 
estimates of stumpage supplies and demands for forest ownerships in 
Oregon. Region 6 may use this model in their timber analysis of the 
cumulative effects of the forest plans. A similar analysis should be 
incorporated in the Final ElS for Region 6 vegetation management and 
provided to the public for review. 


C. Social and Economic Impact Analysis - (Appendix B-13) 


1 


The socioeconomic analysis is incomplete in that it does not consider 
many of the benefits of forest management to local communities and the 
State of Oregon. In addition to tallying the effect of the alternatives on 
county revenues, an analysis should be undertaken to estimate the effects 
on state income tax collections, timber harvest taxes, public road use fees 
and taxes, and property taxes. It is not possible to thoroughly evaluate the 
effects of the various alternatives on the well-being of Oregon's citizens 
until these benefits have been analyzed. Forest Service timber sales are 
critically important sources of revenue for local governments and schools 
as well as for state government. 


In the Draft EIS, economic changes are displayed relative to Alternative B 
and are with regard to the expected situation during the first decade of 
implementation of the Forest Plans currently being developed. A better 
reference would have been historical levels especially since Alternative B 
is listed among the Forest Service’s preferred alternatives. 


Since Alternative B is chosen as the reference, only Alternative G shows 
higher positive economic impacts than Alternative B while all other 
alternatives fall below Alternative B. Displaying the results relative to 
recent historical numbers would best give the reviewed a sense of how 
the current situation would change. 


Throughout the text, time frames and references should be noted when 
economic changes are addressed. For example, time frames and 
references should be clearly expressed on p. 22 of the Summary as well 
as in all tables of the DEIS. 


The number of jobs per million board feet for timber offerings appears 
high. The figure shown in the Table B-5 (Appendices, p. B-22) for total 


jobs (direct, indirect, and induced) per million board feet of timber 


offerings is 17.11. The Siuslaw National Forest Plan used 12.9 jobs per 
million board feet of timber. Both numbers were estimated using IMPLAN. 
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No documentation was provided in the Draft EIS as to the cost of various 
vegetation management activities at the forest level. In addition, reviews 
of other landowner vegetative management treatment costs and 
effectiveness were not documented. 


Private industrial timber managers in Oregon have a full range of 
vegetation management tools available to them. To determine if other 
vegetation management tools have become more cost-effective than 
herbicides, one should merely have a look at activity levels., Since timber 
harvest levels on forestry industry lands have been relatively stable, a 
drop in use of one vegetation management tool may indicate that the 
technique has become less cost-effective than other methods of 
vegetative management. 


On privately managed lands in Oregon, herbicide treatment levels have 
remained relatively constant over the last ten years (Attachment 2). 
Fertilization applications, on the other hand, fell considerably during the 
timber depression of the early 1980’s, resulting from a shortage of funds 
for intensive timber management. It is significant that during this period of 
retrenchment for forest industry, herbicide usage did not decline. 


Average U.S. Forest Service region-wide vegetation management costs 
are documented in Appendix E. These costs appear to be higher than 
those of other ownerships. For example, aerial application of herbicides is 
shown at $56 per acre (E-6). The most recent timber management plan 
prepared by the Forestry Department for southwest Oregon estimates 
aerial release spraying to cost $35 per acre while aerial site preparation 
spraying was estimated to cost $50 per acre. Costs of aerial release 
spraying for nonindustrial private owners on average sites has been 
estimated to vary between $25 and $60 per acre, depending on the 
county. Only two counties in Oregon were estimated to have aerial 
release costs greater than $50. 


Average costs for manual treatments were documented as $206 per acre 
for site preparation and $166 per acre for conifer release. Manual release 
treatment is estimated to cost $100 per acre for Forestry Department 
lands in southwest Oregon while manual release for nonindustrial owners 
was estimated to vary between $46 and $150 on average sites. 


Before preparation of a final vegetation management plan, a peer review 


of the economic and silvicultural data and assumptions used to calculate 
the present net values should be undertaken. 
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E. Present Net Value - (Draft EIS, Appendix B-10) 


1. The period of analysis used is 100 years. Since timber rotations in 
eastern Oregon’s national forests are commonly greater than 100 years, it 
would appear that discounted benefits from timber management would be 
omitted. Costs and benefits beyond 100 years are not reduced to 
insignificance through discounting, as stated in Appendix B. At 4% 
interest, present net value of revenues 100 years in the future is about 2% 
of the future values. Considering the value of a stand of timber at rotation 
age, omitting this value could significantly change benefit-cost ratios of 
vegetation management. 


Il. ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
A. oils Resources 


1. The DEIS contains a good general discussion of the types of soils found in 
the Pacific Northwest Region and the characteristics of these solid types. 
The relationship of soil types and characteristics to vegetative 
management strategies and necessary mitigation measures is also well 
addressed. The conclusion that adverse effects on soil resources caused 
by mechanical methods of vegetative management can be prevented by 
attention to specific site conditions is somewhat misleading due to the use 
of the work prevented.” Much of the methodology described (scalping, 
furrowing, contouring, etc.), and the equipment used, will cause some 
damage (compaction, erosion, etc.) in the absolute sense under almost 
any conditions. The term, "successfully mitigated" may be more 
appropriate. 


B. Biological Methods 


1. The introduction to the section on Biological Methods uses an 
all-encompassing definition of that term which is confusing and technically 
inaccurate. In the classical or academic interpretation, biological control 
of vegetation involves the utilization of natural enemies for the control of 
certain weeds. This is only possible because of the host specificity of 
insects; such introduced insects are free of their natural enemies, i.e., 
insects, disease, etc. Therefore, the field of biological control is 
considered to be the study and utilization of predators, pathogens, and 
parasites for the regulation of host population densities. 


2. Grazing to control vegetation should be added to the list of general 
methods of managing competing and unwanted vegetation. (See second 
paragraph on page II-63.) However, the section on grazing needs to 
emphasize the fact that careful supervision is imperative to the successful 
use of this technique. 


3. There is an omission on the top of page I-69. A host-specific flea beetle 
for the control of tansy ragwort is being used and should be discussed 
along with cinnabar larvae. 
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There is a disproportionate discussion in the document of methods of 
biological control that are unproven, e.g., genetics, in relation to the 
amount of treatment regarding what has already been accomplished and 
is in practice in biological control. 


It would be more accurate to discuss forest management for timber, 
general forage management for livestock, general weed control, and 
noxious weed control as separate measures. Currently, in the DEIS, they 
are all included as biological methods. Some should be discussed as 
cultural (competitive plans) and some as physical (grazing) methods. 


The classical concept of biological control is understated in its effects and 
diversity, and should be discussed in greater detail. 


The following comments refer to specific pages in the DEIS as detailed 
below: 


a. (Page Il-67) Most biological control agents (BCAs) are not leaf 
feeders: 50% of BCAs on noxious weeds feed on the flowerheads 
and seeds, 19% in the crowns and stems, 17% feed on leaves, and 
14% on roots. 


b. (Page Il-67) Biological control in the classical sense is: The 
introductions and management of the natural enemies of a weed. 
Livestock are not considered natural enemies; use of animals is 
regarded as physical control. 


c. (Page Il-67) Seeding and competitive plantings are a form of cultural, 
not biological control. 


d. (Page IIl-67) Is the main objective to control undesirable palatable 
vegetation, or to provide multiple use on a site--forestry an livestock? 


e. (Page ll-67) What other state agencies are involved in selective 
releases of biological agents? Universities? 


f. (Page Il-68) State BCAs, rather than insects or nematodes. 

g. (Page Il-68) Most insect releases are not from USDA, with the 
exception of the initial introduction. Most of the management comes 
from nursery sites in a state. 


h. (Page Il-68) Add leaf feeding as a manner in which BCAs damage 
noxious weeds. 


i. (Page Il-68) State some examples of successful release programs, 
i.e., St. Johnswort, tansy ragwort. 


j. (Page lIl-68) There are not examples to date of any harm done by 
BCA introductions for noxious weed control. 
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(Page II-69) Chéck with each state when siting examples of 
host-specific insects successfully used in the Pacific Northwest. The 
data provided is inaccurate and incomplete. A chart or table in the 
appendix listing weeds and agents used to date would be useful. 
There is no mention of flea beetle as used on tansy ragwort. The 
insects on leafy spurge have not proven successful anywhere. Seed 
weevils on the yellow star thistle are new in the Pacific Northwest; on 
the other thistles Rhinocyllus are proving effective. There are no root 
and stem weevils on Scotch broom. No mention of Chrysolina on St. 
Johnswort, a classic example. 


(Page II-69) Early seeding of low-growing grasses, etc., is cultural 
control, not biological. 


(Page II-69) Relating to pathogens and allelopathy: the secondary 
compounds that allow plants to be allelopathic, and toxic for certain 
herbivores is the very reason they are noxious in some cases. 


(Page IIl-69) Stand management is cultural and physical control. 
(Page II-70) Utilization of livestock is physical and cultural control. 
(Page Il-70) BCAs are screened and supplied by USDA-ARS. They 
generally are supplied to the state via the Department of Agriculture 
or the State Land Grant University. 

(Page II-70) Do people need to be informed that they may get flea 


beeiles in their water? This information is only appropriate for use of 
biological herbicides, not classical introductions. 


C. Noxious Weeds 


1. 


The department views the definition treatment of noxious weeds in the 
DEIS as inadequate and somewhat inaccurate. The following information 
is provided to assist in the development of more comprehensive 
documentation. 


Characteristics - Characteristics of noxious weeds fall into several distinct 
categories: 


Chemistry of the weeds: They may be toxic to certain herbivores and 
allelopathic to some plant species (inhibit growth and/or germination); 


Physical structure of noxious weeds: May include spines that prevent 
grazing and interfere with movement around the plants, and 
indigestible fibers within the weeds that render them useless as 


forage species to certain classes of livestock; 
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c. Reproductive strategies: The sexual reproduction of many noxious 
weeds is highly fecund, producing many seeds that simply overwhelm 


desirable species on germination sites. 


d. Mobility: Noxious weeds spread into new habitats by way of natural 
dissemination via wind, water, animals, and artificial dissemination via 
the activities of man (machinery, livestock, and deliberate 
introductions). 


Effects - Effects of noxious weeds can be one or more of the following: 
e. Competition for light, space, nutrients, and water with desirable plants; 


f. _ Health of animals and man through toxic compounds and physical 
structures, such as spines that can cause injury; 


g. Contamination of seeds, forage, and food with noxious weeds and 
their seeds, causing extra handling costs and lower value of 
contaminated products; 


h. Interference of noxious weeds in the activities of man (planting, 
harvest, recreation, transportation, irrigation) and animals (movement 
and access to grazing); and 


i. Hosts of pests and pathogens of desirable plant species. 


D. Impacton Stream 


ie 


An additonal item needing clarification relates to the discussion of 
pre-notification of water users downstream prior to herbicide spraying and 
use of biological control methods. How is downstream defined? The 
practicality of this requirement is dependent on this definition. 


E. Stratification and Methodology - (Appendix A-9) 


‘Le 


Only areas to be managed for timber yields approaching the full biological 
site potential are included in the analysis. This was done because where 
reduced timber yields are anticipated, "...it is difficult to correlate the 
vegetation management growth effects with actual timber harvest levels.” 
It would be difficult to estimate these growth losses, but it should have 
been attempted because the economic impacts of loss of the various 
vegetation management techniques could have been drastically 
underestimated. Currently, only 44% of the forest lands in Oregon 
managed by the Forest Service are free of timber management 
restrictions that reduce timber productivity. This will increase when the 
plans currently being prepared under the National Forest Management Act 
(NFMA) become effective. This is a serious omission in the DEIS 
analysis. The economic efficiency analysis should be revised to include 
all lands managed for timber production. 
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F. Herbicide Use and Mitigation 


1. The Draft EIS lacks a thorough discussion on burning of herbicide-treated 
slash. The Oregon Department of Environmental Quality is completing a 
field sampling study on this issue and preliminary findings have found no 
indications that herbicides, parent compounds or their combustion 
byproducts are being released during burning. 


2. Risk assessments appear biased as they are based on acres of forest 
treatment with herbicides. Other factors of risk may be involved for the 
other treatment alternatives. 


3. The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has completed an 
assessment of leaching potential of selected pesticides as part of the 
National Pesticide Survey. Nine of the herbicides being considered for 
use in the vegetation management program, were included in this 
assessment. This EPA assessment should be examined as EPA states 
that any of these herbicides are "leachers” and would be of concern; 
especially near groundwater sources of drinking water. 


4. Perceived risk, may be a greater obstacle to selection of vegetation 
management practices than actual risk because of the uncertain or 
contradictory nature of the data on actual human health affects of 
herbicides proposed for use. The predicted increase in physical injuries to 
forest workers from all management techniques should be considered. 


G. Herbicide Mitigation - (DEIS, page II-82) 


1. Herbicide mitigation measures in all alternatives include, for aerial 
applications, a minimum unsprayed width of 100 feet horizontal distance 
along Class |, Il, and Ill streams. For aerial applications on Class IV 
(intermittent) streams, a minimum unsprayed width of 50 feet horizontal 
distance will be maintained if the stream is flowing. In addition, a 
minimum unsprayed width of 50 feet will be maintained along all flowing 
streams and all wetlands with other than aerial application methods. 


2. These mitigation measures are well in excess of the buffer strips required 
by the Forest Practice Rules and may unnecessarily limit the range of 
altematives and cost effectiveness of herbicide applications. Forest 
Practice Rules require "...leaving a buffer strip of at least one swath width 
untreated on each side of every Class | stream or area of open water.” 
For ground applications, unsprayed buffer strips of at least ten feet on 
each side of every waterway or area of open water are required. Reasons 
for and benefits of mitigation measures beyond the Forest Practice Rules 
requirements are undocumented. 


3. Differences in the amount of forest land in western Oregon excluded from 
treatment by these restrictions could be dramatic. As study by the 


Department of Forestry examined the potential increase of forest land 
precluded from herbicide treatments resulting from widening buffer strips. 
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Buffer strips of 200 feet would have been left on each side of Class | 
streams, open water, public highways and Department roads open to the 
public during spraying. Buffer strips would also have been left 200 feet 
from adjacent pasture, croplands, dwellings and barns. Under the Forest 
Practice Rules, the one swath wide buffer strips would have resulted in 
4% of the treatment acres being left as buffer strips. Leaving the 200 foot 
buffers resulted in leaving 18% of the treatment areas as untreated buffer 
strips. The change in buffer width for aerial application of herbicides 
resulted in greater than a fourfold increase in the land areas devoted to 
buffer strips. 


Additional analysis should be undertaken to determine the costs and 
benefits of various buffer strip widths for both aerial and ground 
application of herbicides. The reasoning for including particular buffer 
strip widths in alternatives should be documented. Increased public 
involvement in developing standards for mitigation measures such as 
buffer strips should be permitted. 


H. Water Quality 


ue 


The focus of the Oregon Department of Environmental Quality’s water 
quality program is to protect and restore water quality to provide for the 
beneficial uses. Municipal water supplies were discussed on Page Ill-21, 
but no mention was made of stream use for individual water supply in 
many areas on or near National Forests. Similarly, irrigation uses were 
not discussed. A more focused discussion of vegetation management 
impacts on water quality and beneficial uses seems merited on III-20-22 
and in subsequent discussions at IV-41-49. 


Recognized beneficial uses that should be considered, where appropriate, 
include: Public Domestic Water Supply; Private Domestic Water Supply; 
Industrial Water Supply; Irrigation; Livestock Watering; Anadromous Fish 
Passage; Salmonoid Fish Rearing; Salmonoid Fish Spawning; Resident 
Fish and Aquatic Life; Wildlife and Hunting; Fishing; Boating; Water 
Contact Recreation; Aesthetic Quality; Hydro Power; and Commercial 
Navigation and Transportation. 


The Oregon State Health Division manages Oregon’s drinking water 
program. The listing of Oregon agencies involved in water issues should 
include the Health Division (page III-22). 


A potential public exposure route for herbicides used on USFS lands is 
ingestion in drinking water. A number of public water utilities in the state 
rely on surface water sources. About 70 percent of Oregon’s population 
rely on surface sources for drinking water. One hundred fifty four of 
Oregon's large community systems use surface water. There are about 
2000 smaller public water systems (systems serving less than 25 persons 
each) of which about 7% use surface water. The number of private water 
systems serving a single household or groups of less than 4 families is 
estimated at 100,000. Something less than half of these supplies utilize 
surface water for an estimated total of 25,300 surface intakes serving 
nearly 1.8 million people. The Draft EIS should contain additional 
information that assesses the potential for herbicide contamination of 
public drinking water supplies. 
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Fish and Wildlife Concerns 
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The statement relating site specific impacts to fish and wildlife habitat was 
difficult to interpret. Most of the discussion regarding chemicals dealt with 
toxicity to species rather than with the indirect effects of managing 
vegetation that profoundly influence wildlife through habitat alteration. 


The Draft EIS should discuss the effects, if known, on humans from eating 
meat tainted with chemicals. Since there is public concern regarding 
human miscarriages caused by the consumption of "contaminated" game 
meat, the Draft EIS should also review the potential of miscarriage in big 
game that eat chemically treated vegetation. 


Increased reliance upon grazing as a tool to control or prevent unwanted 
vegetation is proposed in the Draft EIS. However, increased grazing 
could conflict with big game forage and adversely affect riparian areas. 


V ion 


Projected herbicide use figures on page 11 of the summary indicate that 
Alternatives D and E would reduce the use of herbicides for control of 
unwanted vegetation by 55% and 20% respectively. This reduction in 
herbicide use would result in higher roadside vegetation control costs or 
reduced work accomplishment. 


As a general observation, the discussion of various vegetation 
management activities and practices seems to be based nearly entirely on 
the methods and practices used by the Forest Service. Other agencies 
such as highways, utilities, and railroads have other priorities and needs 
for controlling unwanted vegetation. For example, controlling vegetation 
with herbicides is never done by aerial spraying on state highway 
right-of-way. The discussion in chapter Il page 81 paragraph 2 indicates 
that ground application of herbicides has the advantage of being more 
precise butis more costly. Ground application of herbicides are the most 
efficient and cost-effective application method that can be used on state 
highway right-of-way. Paragraph 3 indicates that a disadvantage of 
ground applications is "the need for good road access.” "Good road 
access" is not a problem for county road and state highway vegetation 
control work. 


In Chapter Il, page 12, the paragraph titled "Time for Action” states, 
"Action is called for at the first clear sign of potentially significant damage 
from unwanted vegetation.” With respect to highway roadside vegetation, 
delaying action could result in increased road facility maintenance costs 
as well as vegetation control costs. The Highway Division may be 
required to pass on cost increases to the Forest Service. 
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Chapter Il page 13 under tools Available For Alternative D, first two 
paragraphs and page 14 Project Design Strategy talk about prevention 
being the preferred strategy. Preventive vegetation management 
activities should be a part of any vegetation management program where 
these activities will work and are cost-effective. However, when roadside 
vegetation is blocking sight distance, impeding drainage and damaging 
pavements, corrective action must be taken first. Herbicides are needed 
to kill brush and other unwanted perennial plants in a cost-effective way. 
Use of herbicides in this instance can be a preventive action. Use of 
herbicides prevents resprouting and allows grass and other-low growing 
perennials to re-establish providing competition for unwanted species, 
thereby greatly reducing the need for future corrective action. 


By using herbicides first or in combination with mechanical cutting to kill 
resprouting brush species, the Oregon State Highway Division has 
successfully reduced the use of herbicides for brush control by more than 
80% on some highways as grass and low growing herbaceous plants 
re-establish and provide competition for new brush seedlings. 


The need for corrective action will increase rather than decrease 
(Paragraph 5, page 11-43) if use of herbicides is restricted to the last 
option. Cutting brush on roadsides can correct a sight distance problem 
but that method does not kill resprouting species as do herbicides. 
Therefore, corrective action will again be required in one or two years. 
This less efficient and more frequent corrective treatment will cause 
substantial increases in management costs. 


Four herbicides, 2,4-D, Amitrole, Diuron and Fosamine, will not be 
available to roadside managers under Alternative E as indicated in 
chapter Il on page 14. Loss of these four products, which are some of the 
most efficient and cost-effective herbicides for roadside use, would 
severely restrict the choice of herbicides available to roadside managers. 


Table IV-15 chapter IV page 80 shows Alternative D to have the highest 
road maintenance cost of any of the three preferred alternatives yet the 
first paragraph on this page states that Alternative D will be the lowest 
cost of all alternatives "by approximately 15% within 2 years as higher 
initial costs begin to pay off in reduced maintenance costs.” The Oregon 
Highway Division does not believe this will be possible with the 40% to 
70% reduction in use of herbicides that is built into this alternative. 


Paragraph 2 on page 81 of chapter IV indicates that alternatives that do 
not allow the use of herbicides or that restrict the use of herbicides "will 
result in additional miles of road not being treated." A consequence may 
be increased tort liability claims, functional restriction and the possible 
eventual closure of some roads. 
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The Oregon State Highway Division’s statewide maintenance budget is 
funded at 85% of desired maintenance levels. Any restriction in the use of 
herbicides may result in much of the needed vegetation control work not 
being accomplished. This could result in more hazardous driving 
conditions for the motoring public due to restricted sight distance and 
more prolonged icing conditions during winter months as a result of 
increased pavement shading from uncontrolled tree and brush species. 


K. Undefined Terminology 


It is difficult to review the implications of the DEIS alternatives when much 
of the terminology is undefined and subject to more than one 
interpretation. Important terms should be defined. Examples include: 


Downstream Water Users Potentially Affected by Drift (IIl-18) 
Herbicides as a Last Option Considered in Alternative D (II-D) 
Acceptable Risk (IV-93 

Contamination of surface waters (IV-47) 


L. Missing or Inadequate Documentation 
Missing Documentation 


Examination of data and procedures used to project the benefits and costs 
of timber management is crucial to an effective review of the DEIS. 
Unfortunately, insufficient information was provided to allow a thorough 
review. Missing are virtually all data from the individual forests. The 
following information should be provided in the Final EIS: 


a. 


Per acre costs by forest of the various vegetation management 
treatments and comparisons with costs of other ownerships. 


Decadal harvest levels by species by forest under each of the 
alternatives. 


Acres treated by forest by year by treatment over the last ten years 
and treatment levels proposed for each DEIS alternative. 


Procedures used to calculate PNVs. 


Documentation of criteria used to exclude the 45% of suitable acres 
not covered in the DEIS. 


Documentation of forest land currently available for timber 
management becoming unsuitable for timber management by 
alternative and by forest. 

Changes, by forest, in parameters of stand management occurring, 


e.g. rotation lengths, timing of thinnings, shift in species composition, 
as a result of implementing each of the alternatives. 
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h. Methods used to ensure data from individual forests was comparable. 


M. Human Health Costs and Benefits 


Ne 


Human health costs and benefits to Oregonians near the treatment areas 
were not documented. It may be that precise and accurate estimates of 
these costs and benefits cannot be made. However, it should be possible 
to estimate relative degrees of risk. For example, for a community 10 
miles from a stand being sprayed with 2-4-D in concurrence with the 
gaucl procedures, how much risk is involved. Is there virtually no 
risk? Is the risk similar to drinking a cup of coffee? Relative risks of each 
of the various treatment activities and risks relative to other more 
commonly encountered human activities should be analyzed and 
documented prior to selection of a final vegetation management plan. 


Paragraph 2 on page 19 of the Summary states that Alternatives A and E 
will have the most worksite-type accidents "due to increased acreages 
treated by hand in lieu of herbicides". On what basis is the Forest Service 
adopting an alternative that incorporates an actual risk that is higher than 
perceived risks? 


Alternative A is described on page 11-50 as approximating current 
conditions regarding vegetation management. However, this 
approximation may not reflect existing conditions because the alternative 
has been modified toward future implementation based upon the 
",..knowledge gained in recent years." The DEIS should expand on this 
point and provide a detailed statement which describes the extent of the 
knowledge gained and the conclusions to be drawn from it regarding 
vegetation management. 


Table IIl-6 (Forest Service Herbicide Use Before 1982, Pacific Northwest) 
should be augmented to show the amount of herbicide used for specific 
purposes. Where possible this should be shown at the Forest level using 
a format similar to that shown below. 


2,4-D Application Matrix 
Forest Aerial Backpack Roadside Right of Way 


Figure Il-10 (page II-86) shows the amount of acreage to be treated with 
herbicides under each scenario with the exception of Alternative D. All 
other alternatives that use herbicides show substantially more acreage 
treated than have been historically treated (40,600 acres, Page III-47). 
The Forest Service should include documentation explaining this increase. 


Alternative E prohibits the use of four herbicides (2,4-D, Amitrole, Divron 
and Fosamine) and restricts the use of three others (Bromacil, 2,4-DP and 
Simazine). Although human health risk is identified as the major criteria of 
this alternative, there is no clear statement in the description of the 
alternative which identifies why these herbicides were selected to be 
excluded or limited. 
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Since 2,4-D represented 38% of previous herbicide use (pp. 111-47) and 
under Alternative D will be discontinued, what herbicide will take its 
ia Without specific guidance, regional foresters may be selecting 

erbicides to replace 2,4-D for which health risk data are not available or 
that may pose as great a threat to human health as 2,4-D when used in 
higher quantities and/or applied in a manner not previously used. 


By selecting the alternative for non-use of certain herbicides the Forest 
Service appears to be acknowledging a level of unacceptable risk. If so, 
this level of risk is the same for the remaining alternatives where use of 
these herbicides is not restricted. On what basis is the Forest Service 
selectively determining that these herbicides are acceptable under certain 
alternatives yet unacceptable under others? 


In a paper entitled, Successful Silvicultural Operations Without Herbicides 
in a Multiple Use Environment, presented at the National Silvicultural 
Workshop (May 11-14, 1987 in Sacramento, CA) by Forest Silviculturist 
Thomas C. Turpin, the author reports that vegetation management 
techniques utilized in the Siuslaw National Forest in Oregon have resulted 
in a significant increase in the number of contracts issued to local firms for 
preparation and release treatments. In turn, this is reported to have 

...created a significant number of new jobs for the unskilled labor force.” 
Based on this informtion, several questions emerge: 


a. If vegetation management employment has actually increased in the 
Siuslaw National Forest during the period when herbicides have not 
been used, is it appropriate to view the adoption of Alternative A 
(basically the current scenario) in negative (job loss) sense? 


b. Has the information regarding employment as portrayed in the Turpin 
study been incorporated within the EIS? If so, how and where? What 
impact has it made on the study? 


c. If this information has not been incorporated within the EIS, what 
would the impact be, particularly if extrapolated for other forests? 


d. Has the Forest Service made any effort to obtain similar data for 
other forests? If so, has this information been included within the 
EIS? 


e. Would additional costs be entailed using alternatives to herbicides 
and how do they compare to employment effects? 


There is a serious concern about the completeness and comparability of 
the alternative cost/benefit information. Without complete and comparable 
data, it will be very difficult for decision makers and the public to consider 
the implications of the various alternatives. In trying to compare the 
alternatives in terms of the benefits from reductions in health risks to the 
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cost in terms of losses in sustained yields, the risk index numbers and 
absolute value loss in sustained yield (as portrayed in Figure S-3 of the 
summary) appear to be in incompatible terms. This inconsistency should 
be corrected to present a clearer comparison of the benefit and cost ratios 
for the alternatives. 


Since net public benefits have not been included in the analysis, it 
becomes impossible to weigh the significance of the Net Present Value 
impact on the forests against the public benefits. Although estimating 

ublic benefits is difficult, those benefits that can be estimated should be 
included in the DEIS. From an air quality, public health and visibility 
improvement standpoint, nationally accepted benefits values can be used 
to calculate a dollar benefit per ton or particulate reduction for health. 
Similar factors exist for visibility benefits (see: OMNI Environmental 
Services, "Cost/Benefit Analysis of Impact Reduction Alternative for 
Prescribed Burning in Western Oregon”. 1986). 


If public health and visibility benefit figures developed in Oregon 
Department of Environmental Quality studies are used, benefits in the 
order of nearly $500 million per year would be obtained, resulting ina 
positive benefit/cost of about twice the NPV cost of Alternative D. These 
figures are based on a 25 year Net Present Value basis. 


IV. MONITORING 


A. 


Is there a monitoring program to ensure that the chosen alternative will not 
have unforseen consequences? Since much of the analysis in the DEIS is 
based on information of uncertain precision and reliability, the Forest Service 
should closely monitor results of the vegetative management program to 
ensure that no adverse health effects occur to forest workers and communities 
surrounding the national forests. Also important is that silvicultural practices 
achieve their timber management objectives so as not to cause a downward 
revision in ASQ through amendments to the forest plan or during the next 
round of planning. 


It is particularly crucial that monitoring be addressed in the vegetation 
management EIS as well as in the Forest Plans. If vegetation management 
targets are not met at the forest level, it may be that only a relatively small 
falldown per forest in future timber harvests would occur. These relatively 
small falldowns will likely not trigger plan amendments nor revisions. The 
cumulative effects of this potential falldown, however, could be substantial, 
a aan aly affect the economy of Oregon and should be closely 
monitored. 


The Forest Service should establish and maintain a periodic vegetative 
management monitoring system that includes economic variables such as 
employment and personal income. This monitoring system should also cover 
how its management affects the health and safety of workers and 


communities. Finally, the monitoring system should tract how its efforts are 
affecting timber yields. 
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D. The level of detail in the DEIS is not adequate to insure that the chosen 
alternative will be fully implemented. It would be an inconsistency if one 
alternative is chosen yet later forest practice data based on actual practice 
were to find that a different alternative was really implemented. How does 
Region 6 propose to verify that each of the National Forests have, in fact, set 
in place the vegetation management alternative selected by the Regional 
Forester? To assure credibility, we feel that the DEIS should describe the 


means through which Region 6 will audit compliance with the selected 
alternative. 
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Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


I am writing to you, in my capacity as Forestry Extension Agent, 
Douglas County Office of the OSU Extension Service, to comment on the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Veyetation. I believe that Alternative B is the best 
alternative. Alternative G is a good alternative also, but it 
appears to me that the major difference between Alternatives G and B 
is the level of funding. I believe that if Alternative B is 
selected, the Forest Service can approach the timber outputs outlined 
for Alternative G if the funding is there. 


I strongly believe that the professional land manager needs all the 
tools available to him to meet the ever-increasing demands of the 
lands and to meet the various needs of the public. I believe it is 
unwise to overly restrict any of the tools tinat a professional land 
manager needs to increase timber growth and availability on timber 
designated areas in order to counter decreasing timber availability 
on Wilderness and other restricted availability areas. 


In the future there will be continued progress in the development of 
all means of vegetation management. Through professional management 
there will be continued progress in the best combination of uses, 
provided a use is not unduly restricted so that progress 1s 
inhibited. 


The draft environmental impact statement compares the seven 
alternatives and focuses on two main issues: health risk to the 
public and economics, which includes timber harvest levels, revenues 
to local government and jobs. In general the more aggressive 
alternatives that use more herbicides to control vegetation are 
presented as having the highest risk to human health and the greatest 
economic benefit. 


I believe that DEIS understates the economic benefits associated with 
the use of herbicides in an aggressive vegetation management program 
and overstates the human health risks associated with herbicide use. 
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Estimates from the Umpqua National Forest show that selecting 
Alternative D or E over Alternative B would result in 5.3% and 14% 
reductions respectively, in the amount of timber offered for sale on 
the Umpqua in fiscal year 1989 and beyond. Revenues to Douglas 
County from Forest Service timber which are used for roads and 
schools will be reduced under Alternatives D or E by similar 
percentages. This translates into either reduced services or higher 
taxes or both. Smaller amounts of timber being harvested means fewer 
jobs in our mills and in our entire local economy. The draft 
environmental impact statement states that jobs region wide will be 
reduced by selecting Alternative D or E and that the majority of 
these lost jobs will be in timber dependent communities and rural 
areas, such as Douglas County. 


Loss of timber harvest, jobs, and county revenues is by itself 
Significant, but when added to reductions due to spotted owl 
management and possible reductions in upcoming proposed forest 
management plans, the loss:becomes truly devastating to the economy 
of Douglas County. Is the public health risk associated with using 
herbicides as a vegetation management tool greater than the economic 
benefits associated with their use? I don't think so. 


Health risk to the public is presented in the draft environmental 
impact statement as risk of exposure to herbicides and later the DEIS 
talks about all the bad effects of herbicides that have shown up in 
laboratory studies. The DEIS never brings into perspective how 
infinitesimal the risk of these bad things happening to you is if you 
are exposed to herbicides at the level the general public is exposed 
even in a worst case scenario. Add to this that even in the most 
aggressive alternative the risk of public exposure is very minimal 
and you have a health risk that is extremely smail. 


All of the herbicides used in the forest are used in agriculture to 
help produce the food we eat and the clothes we wear. Most of these 
herbicides are also used in residential lawns and gardens. In the 
forest an herbicide may be used from one to three times over the 
50-120 year life of a managed forest, but in agricultural and lawn 
and garden situations the same herbicides are used as often as twice 
a year or more, every year that the crop is cultivated. The amount 
of herbicides sprayed in our forests each year is a very small 
percentage of the amount used in agriculture; for industrial, 
transportation and utility rights-of-way; and in residential lawns 
and gardens. In all of these situations the risk of public exposure 
is much greater than in the forest. Why do we perceive a health risk 
from forest herbicide spraying, but not from all other uses of 


herbicides? 
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I am concerned about the statement in Alternative B that emphasizes 
opportunites to reduce the use of herbicides. I believe the emphasis 
should be on any opportunity to increase intensity of management. 
This should include the present methods plus new developments 
including herbicides. The final EIS should clearly allow for new 
methods, including herbicides, to be brought into management 
procedures. The DEIS only allows use of 16 herbicides under 
Alternative B and says that new or additional herbicides must be 
approved by the EPA and reviewed by the Forest Service. It never 
says how this review will take.place. Will a new EIS be necessary 
for each new herbicide that is developed? Will the same restrictions 
be applied to other methods? 


Another concern I have is that procedures will be so restrictive that 
herbicide use will be impossible. Under herbicide mitigation 
procedures, it is stated that downstream water users and adjacent 
landowners who could be potentially affected, etc. I believe that 
“potentially” needs to be defined as well as downstream water users. 
Also how notifications are. to be made. Also, it is stated that areas 
used for mixing herbicides and cleaning equipment shall be located 
where spillage will not run into surface waters or result in ground 
water contamination. Whenever practicable, mixing areas and 
heliports will not be located within domestic/municipal fish 
hatchery, or irrigation supply watersheds. I believe these 
statements are very restrictive in a narrow interpretation. For 
instance, almost any stream ultimately flows into all of the above 
catergories. The intent of the statements needs to be clarified. 


In Figure S-6, risk is presented as risk of exposure to the public 
and risk of accidents to forest workers. These are presented so that 
they appear to be of the same relative magnitude. The risk to 
workers is much greater than risk to the public and placing them to 
appear relatively equal is deceptive. 


Perceived health risk seems to be stressed heavily, in the DEIS, to 
the point of comparing between alternatives how much perceived risk 
the public will have. I believe the Forest Service can better change 
the perceived risk by educating the public than by selecting an 
alternative because it has less perceived health risk. 


In estimating timber yield losses from the various less intensive | 
alternatives, the DEIS assumes that the cost of doing business and 
economic efficiency does not matter. In fact, to achieve acceptable 
results, mechanical and manual methods often cost five to ten times | 
what herbicides cost; the Forest Service budget is a limiting | 
factor. In these days of tightening Federal appropriations, it is 

only rational to use resources efficiently. 
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Alternative E eliminates aerial application of herbicides in the name 
of worker safety. However, aerial application is by far the safest 
method of herbicide application. The DEIS even shows that estimated 
injuries to workers is higher under Alternative E than any other 
alternative, except Alternative A which eliminates herbicides and 
focuses vegetation management on manual methods which have high 
danger to workers. 


The statement is made on page A-& that controlled experiments may 
tend to overestimate yield losses so a conservative approach will be 
used in the Forest Service analysis. I don't think controlled 
experiments are any more apt to overestimate than underestimate yield 
losses. No substantiation is given to the claim made there. 


On page A-13 the statement is made that 25 to 50 percent yield 
reductions can be expected with no vegetation management in the 
Douglas-fir/Alder type. But, 25 percent is then used as the 
predicted reduction in long-term sustained yield levels. This seems 
too conservative to me. Fifty percent is more realistic, or why not 
split the difference with 37 percent. 


The volume losses- associated with no vegetation management and no 
herbicides in the salmonberry vegetation type are way too low. They 
seem to be assuming that they will get adequate site preparation ana 
be planting in O-year old brush fields. Adequate site preparation is 
difficult to achieve in the salmonberry type. Even using fire and 
herbicides together, the site preparation 15 often less than 
satisfactory, on the north slopes where this type 1S commonly found. 
To conclude that there is no yield loss without the use of herbicides 
in this type is not realistic. Even with the irrational assumption 
that cost is not limiting, salmonberry cannot be adequately 
controlled by mechanical, manual. and thermal methods anc stocking 
will be severely reduced where salmonberry is not controlled 
adequately. 


Alternative D states that prevention of vegetation problems and 
integration of natural ecosystem processes will be used, but this 
should be done under any vegetation management system. 


I believe that the effectiveness of timber production under 
Alternative D is overstated. The DEIS concludes that there will be 
only a 1-1/2 to 2 percent timber yield reduction compared to 
Alternative B. while 33 percent fewer acres will receive any 
vegetation management (533,100 in Alt. B vs. 356,700 in Alt. D). 
This doesn't seem reasonable. Even if we assume that other methods 
are as effective as herbicides, it doesn't seem reasonable to get 
only a 2 percent yield loss with 33 percent fewer acres treated 
unless we are treating acres in Alternative B that do not need to be 
treated. If we can prevent vegetation from becoming a problem as 
Alternative D assumes, why don't we do this under any alternative? 
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Overall, I believe that the DEIS is definitely understating the 
reduction in timber production from the loss of herbicides and from 
the implementation of Alternatives D and E which use considerably 
less herbicides than Alternative B. 


In conclusion, I want to thank you for the opportunity to comment on 
the draft environmental impact statement. I believe that the 
preparers did a good job of pulling together available material on 
the subject. In addition to documenting the environmental analysis 
process, you have created a good reference document. 


Any comments I have made which appear negative are made so that the 
Final environmental impact statement can be strengthened. We 
definitely want a document that will stand up in court whichever 
alternative is selected by the Regional Forester. 


Once again, I urge you to select Alternative B as the final preferred 
alternative for managing competing and unwanted vegetation on Region 
6& National Forests. We need forests that are scenic, provide clean 
water, wildlife habitat and recreational opportunities; and we need 
forests that provide a high level of timber harvest to be cut in our 
Sawmills and veneer plants, to provide us with jobs, and to provide 
our county with federal timber revenues to provide us with good 
roads, schools, protection and other services while keeping our 
property taxes down. 


Sincerely, 


77 OR Danity 


Michael J. Cloughesy 
Extension Agent, Forestry 
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James Torrence 
Forest Service USDA 
PHO Box=3623 
Portland, OR 97208 


Mr. Torrence, 


After reviewing the Vegetation Management Draft E15, I 
believe that comment is necessary. First, I did not think that 
the summary book accurately represented all that was included in 
the main draft. 

But the main issue lies in the selection of the vegetation 
management alternative that is most practical, workable, and most 
benefits all aspects of our environment. 

Although there are 7 options, there is only one choice: 
Alternative B. All tools must be available for successful 
vegetation management and all tools must include herbicides and 
burning. 

Making sure that all tools are available, does not give a 
blanket license to rape, plunder, and pillage our environment. 
Alternative B has some precautionary clauses that allow for each 
challenge to be examined to determine goal-oriented, site- 
specific data and evaluation of available options to determine 
the best choice or combination of choices. 

The report has a strong anti-herbicide flavor and I believe 
it wrong to predetermine that any tool be banned or used only as 
a last option. 

Any choice other than Alternative B, appears to be a 
surrender to blackmail of public misconceptions about pesticides 
- ideas which are not supported by any independent, scientific, 
toxicological peer review, nor good forest management practices. 
Those facts must be made public. 

In summary, I fully support Vegetation Management 
Alternative B, and recommend that application of that alternative 
be applied on a site by site decision, because where you cannot 
employ a blanket policy to ban something, neither can we employ a 
blanket policy to implement something. 


Sincerely, 


é 
Moi W. Macnab 


Wasco County Extension Agent 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY Agriculture, Home Economics, 4-H Youth, Forestry, Community Development, 
NSION _ Energy, and Extension/Sea Grant Programs. Oregon State University, 
ICE United States Department of Agriculture, and Wasco County cooperating. 
SERV The Extension Service offers its programs and materials equally to all people. 
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Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
... The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 





Name: any. Q Sy 


Address: DY Vs AL 
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OREGON STATE HIGHWAY DIVISION 
COMMENTS ON 


REGION 6 US FOREST SERVICE 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT 
TETLED 
MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Qregon State Highway Division has highway right-of-way through 
all of the national forests in Oregon and will be affected by the 
Forest Service Final Environmental Impact Statement. 


Of the three preferred alternatives listed in the Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement, the one that would best fit the needs of the Highway 
Division for roadside vegetation control is Alternative B. 
Alternatives F and G are also acceptable to the Highway Division 
even though they are not listed as preferred alternatives. 


Alternatives A,C,D and E are not acceptable to the Highway Division. 
Alternatives A and C prohibit the use of herbicides and Alternatives 
D and E severely restrict their use or prohibit use of some herbicides. 
Restricting or prohibiting the use of herbicides as vegetation 
management tools would result in higher roadside vegetation control 
costs. 


The alternative that is selected should allow full use of all available 
tools so roadside vegetation management can be accomplished using 
the most efficient and cost effective methods. This is important 
to agencies like state and county highway departments who must operate 
on a limited road maintenance budget. 


SUMMARY COMMENTS 


Projected herbicide use figures on page 11 of the summary indicate 
that Alternatives D and E would reduce the use of herbicides for 
control of unwanted vegetation by 55% and 20% respectively. This 
forced reduction in herbicide use would certainly result in higher 
roadside vegetation control costs or reduced work accomplishment, 
neither of which is acceptable to the Highway Division. 


On page 15 of the Summary under mitigation measures the Forest Service 
must prepare an environmental analysis and a human health management 
plan for each project. Does this also apply to vegetation management 
practices on State Highways? If so, is the Highway Division going 
to have to " plead our case" to each National Forest or Ranger District 
before The Division can use herbicides again? This could be a never- 
ending process for which we have no resources. 
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Paragraph 2 on page 19 of the Summary states that Alternatives A 
and E will have the most worksite-type accidents "due to increased 
acreages treated by hand in lieu of herbicides". If Alternative 
E is “accident prone," why was it selected as one of the preferred 
Alternatives? 


As a general observation, the discussion of various vegetation 
management activities and practices seems to be based nearly entirely 
on the methods and practices used by the Forest Service. Other 
agencies such as highways, utilities, and railroads have other 
priorities and needs for controlling unwanted vegetation. For example, 
controlling vegetation with herbicides is never done by aerial spraying 
on state highway right-of-way. The discussion in chapter II page 
81 paragraph 2 indicates that ground application of herbicides has 
the advantage of being more precise but is more costly. I certainly 
agree that ground application methods are safer from an environmental 
and human health standpoint due to precise placement of herbicides. 
It is also the most efficient and cost-effective application method 
that can be used on state highway right-of-way. Paragraph 3 indicates 
that a disadvantage of ground applications is " the need for good 
road access". "Good road access" is not a problem for county road 
and state highway vegetation control work. 


SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


The following are specific comments on the text of the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement. These comments will be identified 
by chapter and page as well as topic or paragraph. 


Chapter II page 12 under Alternative D Purpose and Theme, second 
paragraph, indicates use of preventive measures which involve 
monitoring and frequent evaluations of conditions. While some 
monitoring and evaluation may be desirable, these are non-productive 
activities which only increase the cost of vegetation management. 
If proven cost-effective management tools are used, very little 
monitoring and evaluation should be required. Highway agencies do 
not have money to waste on non-productive activities. 


The paragraph titled Time for Action on the same page states “action 
is called for at the first clear sign of potentially significant 
damage from unwanted vegetation". The Highway Division is unwilling 
to allow any damage to pavement surfaces or functional restriction 
of drainage facilities because of a "wait and see" policy of vegetation 
control. Delaying action results in greatly increased road facility 
maintenance costs as well as vegetation control costs. The Highway 
Division would surely have good reason to pass on these forced cost 
increases to the Forest Service. 


Oregon State 
Highway Division 
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Chapter: II page 13 under Tools Available for Alternative Over inst 
two paragraphs and page 14 Project Design Strategy talk about 
prevention being the preferred strategy. Preventive vegetation 
Management activities should be a part of any vegetation management 
program where these activities will work and are cost-effective. 
However, when roadside vegetation is blocking sight distance, impeding 
drainage and damaging pavements, corrective action must be taken 
first. Herbicides are needed to kill brush and other unwanted 
perennial plants in a cost-effective way. Use of herbicides in this 
instance can be a preventive .action. Use of herbicides prevents 
resprouting and allows grass and other low growing perennials to 
re-establish providing competition for unwanted species, thereby 
greatly reducing the need for future corrective action. Thus, 
herbicides generally are needed as a first option, rather than a 
last option, to achieve a prevention mode. 





The first sentence of paragraph 5 on page 13 of chapter II under 
Tools Available says "Herbicides are available under this alternative, 
but will be the last -option considered." This is extremely 
restrictive, precedent-setting language and should not be used in 
the final E.1.S. We speculate that use of this language could easily 
result in the Forest Service being tied up in court over any attempt 


to use herbicides for vegetation management. 


If a “last option" concept is used, a strict definition is imperative. 
Any definition of this concept should use cost-effectiveness as a 
strong determining factor for using herbicides since budgets ultimately 
control how much vegetation management work is accomplished. Without 
this strong definition, use of herbicides will be severely restricted 
and costs will increase or less work will be accomplished at the 
same cost. Neither of these situations is acceptable to the Highway 
Division for all the reasons listed in the last two paragraphs of 
chapter IV, page 80 and the second paragraph on page 81 of the D.E.1.S. 


The second sentence of paragraph 5 on page 13 of chapter II says 
a reduction in the use of herbicides of up to 70% is expected and 
indicates that conversion to this strategy will be costly. Our 
experience with roadside vegetation control certainly bears this 
out. Someone has to pay these increased costs. The Highway Division 
does not have sufficient maintenance budget capability to pay these 
added costs since that budget is funded at 85% of "standard" levels. 
The equipment fleet budget is currently funded at only 75% of planned 
needs so there is no money to buy additional equipment to perform 
the additional mechanical vegetation control work that would be 
required if alternative D were selected. There is already a precedent 
for the Federal Government to pay for added costs where use of 
cost-effective vegetation management tools have been restricted. 
We would expect the Forest Service to provide funds to cover any 
increased costs of vegetation control resulting from a restriction 
in the use of herbicides on highway right-of-way. 
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Using herbicides only as a last option Ys like "putting the cart 
before the horse", a much less efficient propulsion system. By using 
herbicides first or in combination with mechanical cutting to kill 
resprouting brush species, the Highway Division has successfully 
reduced the use of herbicides for brush control by more than 80% 
on some highways as grass and low growing herbaceous plants 
re-establish and provide competition for new brush seedlings. We 
know of no way to achieve this low cost preventive mode without first 
using herbicides. 


Alternative E is not an acceptable alternative for highway vegetation 
control because four herbicides, 2,4-D, Amitrole, Diuron and Fosamine, 
which are commonly used on roadsides will not be available to roadside 
managers as indicated in chapter II on page 14. Loss of these four 
products, which are some of the most efficient and cost-effective 
herbicides for roadside use, would severely restrict the choice of 
herbicides available to roadside managers. 


Chapter II page 43 paragraph 3 under Alternative D is an admission 
that nobody really knows if this alternative will work in practice 
as it is supposed to in theory. If the Forest Service has to do 
research to find out if these techniques will work, they are on very 
shaky ground with this alternative. Certainly research on vegetation 
control systems is desirable, but why not stay with proven methods 
and do research on a limited scale rather than on all forest land 
in Region 6? Why should the Forest Service and cooperating agencies 
be forced to use vegetation control systems that have not been proven, 
when efficient cost-effective and proven programs are available? 
Certainly, if more effective vegetation management techniques are 
discovered through research, they should then be put into practice. 


Paragraph 5 chapter II on page 43 is wishful thinking because the 
need for corrective action will increase rather than decrease if 
use of herbicides is restricted to the last option. Cutting brush 
On roadsides can correct a sight distance problem but that method 
does not kill resprouting species as do herbicides. Therefore, 
corrective action will again be required in one or two years. This 
less efficient and more frequent corrective treatment will cause 
costs to skyrocket. 


Item 1 under herbicide mitigation measures page 81 of chapter II 
says: "downstream water users and adjacent land owners .... will 
be notified prior to application". The Highway Division does not 
notify adjacent property owners but can notify the Forest Service 
so they can meet their notification requirements. We feel this is 
a Forest Service’ imposed requirement and they should be responsible 
for carrying out any notification they deem necessary. 


_ Oregon State 
Highway Division 
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Item 7D chapter II page 82 would require a 50 foot unsprayed buffer 
strip along streams and wet lands. We ‘believe buffer strips are 
necessary. However, the Highway Division has found that a 25 foot 
buffer strip is more than adequate with current ground application 
technology using "Directa-Spra" rotary sprayheads, “Radiarc" boomless 
sprayheads and polymer drift control agents. We request the buffer 
strip be reduced to 25 feet provided the above application technology 
is used. The 25 foot buffer strip is more than adequate for handgun 
application on brush if polymer drift control agents are used. 


If monitoring must be done for any highway roadside spray application, 
as indicated in item 11 chapter II page 83, it will have to be done 
by the Forest Service since they have the trained people and are 
responsible for compliance with mitigation measures. The Highway 
Division does not have the trained personnel expertise or the budget 
to perform monitoring work. 


The post-treatment report referred to in item 13 chapter II page 
83 will also have to be accomplished by the Forest Service since 
this is Forest Service paperwork. The Highway Division does prepare 
a Daily Spray Report for all herbicide application activities and 
would be happy to provide a copy of these reports to the Forest Service 
if this information is needed for post treatment report purposes. 


Table IV-2 and table IV-3 chapter IV page 14 and table IV-6 and table 
IV-7 chapter IV page 19 show alternative D to be the reduced activity 
alternative. Reduced hand, mechanical and herbicide use will result 
in a buildup of vegetation on roadsides, greater liability exposure 
due to reduced sight distance, lower standards of maintenance, and 
greatly increased future vegetation control costs. If alternative 
D is selected as the final alternative, any increased cost caused 
by delayed maintenance should be passed on to the Forest Service. 
Preventive activities described in alternative D may account for 
some reduction of future cost increases but this is mostly unproven 
theory. 





Paragraph 4 on page 23 of chapter IV indicates that annual herbicide 
applications on roadsides may cause a buildup of herbicides in the 
soil. Many years of experience shows this has not occurred at the 
low rates of application being used by the Highway Division. That 
is why annual applications are required to control vegetation even 
with soil residual herbicides. 


Table IV-15 chapter IV page 80 shows alternative D to have the highest 
road maintenance cost of any of the three preferred alternatives 
yet the first paragraph on this page states that alternative D will 
be the lowest cost of all alternatives "by approximately 15% within 
20 years as higher initial costs begin to pay off in reduced 
maintenance costs." This will not be possible with the 40% to 70% 
reduction in use of herbicides that is built into this alternative. 
Costs will be higher rather than lower. Lower costs and a reduction 
jn the use of herbicides for roadside brush control will only come 
with the option of using herbicides first to kill root systems of 
resprouting species. 
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Paragraph 2 on page 81 of chapter IV indicates that alternatives 
that do not allow the use of herbicides® or that restrict the use 
of herbicides "will result in additional miles of road not being 
treated". The result will be increased tort liability claims, 
functional restriction and the possible eventual closure of some 
roads. Closing roads is not an option for the Highway Division. 
Selecting an alternative that restricts or prohibits the use of 
herbicides raises serious questions of liability. Neither the Highway 
Division nor the Forest Service should be placed in the position 
of having to defend themselves from either agency's action or inaction. 


Prepared by 


# 


JoeHay, Agronomyst 
Oregon State Highway Division 


JH:ma 
1/7/88 
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OREGON INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROJECT REVIEW 


State Clearinghouse 
Intergovernmental Relations Division 
155 Cottage Street N. E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 





Phone (503)378-3732 or Toll Free in Oregon 1-800-422-3600 


STATE AGENCY REVIEW 
Project Number: OR87 102409 1-4 Return Date: DEC 04 1987 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REVIEW PROCEDURES 


IF yOS Cannot Tespond wy the adove return date, please call to arrange 
an extension at least one week prior to the return date. 





ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REVIEW 
“DRAFT STATEMENT 


( ) This project has no significant environmental impact. 
( ) The environmental impact is adequately described. 


(X) We suggest that the following points be considered in the 
preparation of a:Final Environmental Impact Statement. 


( >) No comment. 
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State Clearinghouse " 
Intergovernmental Relations Division 373 1652 


155 Cottage Street N. E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 





STATE AGENCY REVIEW 
Project Number: OR871027-03 1-4 Return pate: DEC 04 1987 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REVIEW PROCEDURES 


If you Sannot respond By the adove return date, please call to arrange 
an extension at least one week prior to the return date. 





ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REVIEW 
DRAFT STATEMENT 


( ») This project has no significant environmental impact. 
( 9 The environmental impact 1s adequately described. 


(X) We suggest that the following points be considered in the 
preparation of a-Final Environmental Impact Statement. 


( ) No comment. 


Remarks 
PROGRAM SECTION 
MANAGER Serice guit 
FA UNIT PROGRAM UNIT 


REFER TO... 


See Attached Sheet. R/D —— ACT —— REPLY ——= 
Disc —____ INFO — FILE =. 
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REMARKS 


The Oregon Highway Division has right-of-way through all of the 
National Forests in Oregon, and the final environmental -impact 
statement will have a definite impact on Highway Division roadside 
vegetation management practices. 


Of the three preferred alternatives listed by the Forest Service, 
the one that would best fit the needs of the Highway Division for 
roadside vegetation control is Alternative B. While they are not 
listed as preferred alternatives, Alternatives F and G are also 
acceptable to the Highway Division. Alternatives D and E would 
severely restrict the use of the most cost-effective vegetation 
management tools, which: would result in significantly higher 
vegetation control costs and higher tort liability exposure. Since 
the Highway Division's statewide maintenance budget is funded at 
85% of desired maintenance levels, any restriction in the use of 
the most cost-effective tool, herbicides, will result in much of 
the needed vegetation control work not being accomplished. This 
would result in more hazardous driving conditions for the motoring 
public due to restricted sight distance and more prolonged icing 
conditions during winter months as a result of increased pavement 
shading from uncontrolled tree and brush species. Alternatives 
A and C are not listed as preferred alternatives by the Forest Service 
and are totally unacceptable to the Highway Division. 


The Highway Division agronomist, Mr. Joe Hay, is acting as an agency 
cooperator and will be providing more detailed comments on the draft 


environmental impact statement. 
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635 CAPITOL STREET NE, SALEM, OREGON 97310-0110 
November 23, 1987 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 0 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest (9 Woo 
Region ” 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Gary: 


This is in answer to your request regarding comment on the Biological 
Methods in the October, 1987, USDA Forest Service Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement for managing competing and unwanted vegetation. 


The introduction to the section on Biological Methods uses an all-encom- 
passing definition of biological methods which is confusing and technically 
mot accurate. 


In the classical or academic interpretation, biological control of vegetation 
involves the utilization of natural enemies for the control of certain 

weeds. This is only possible because of the host specificity of insects; 
such introduced insects are free of their natural enemies, i.e. insects, 
disease, etc. 


Therefore, the field of biological control is considered to be the study 
and utilization of predators, pathogens and parasites for the regulation 
of host population densities. 


In our opinion, grazing to control vegetation should be added to the 
list of general methods of managing competing and unwanted vegetation. 
(See second paragraph on page 11-63.) 


There is an omission on the top of page 11-69. A host specific flea 
beetle for the control of tansy ragwort is being used and should be 
included along with the cinnabar larva. 


Gary, if I can be of any additional assistance please let me know. 
Sincerely, 


TMA aE nin 


Robert E. Brown 
Program Supervisor 
Noxious Weed Control 
(503) 378-4987 


cs 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Forest Service should make it clear which control measures they 

are using for vegetation management. They have physical and cultural 
mixed in with biological. There is no list or appendix tables on the 

type of biological control programs that are in operation now on Forest 
Service lands in the Pacific Northwest. Also--no data as to which species 
of plants can be and have been used for cultural controls via competitive 
plantings. Their section on grazing is a bit idealistic. Supervised 


grazing is imperative. 


There is too much discussion about methods that are unproven, e.g. genetics, 
while ignoring discussions on what has been accomplished in biological 


control. 


It would be better to keep forest management for timber, general forage 
management for livestock, general weed control and noxious weed control 

as separate measures. They are all included as biological methods. 

Some should go under cultural (competitive plants) and some under physical 


(grazing). 
The classical biological control is understated in its effects and diversity. 


If the spray program ban is not lifted, extra emphasis will need to 
be placed on biological control; it should be discussed in its classical 


sense in greater detail. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS 
Characteristics: 


Characteristics of noxious weeds fall into several distinct categories: 

(1) Chemistry of the weeds: they may be toxic to certain herbivores 

and allelopathic to some plant species (inhibit growth and/or germination); 
(2) Physical structure of noxious weeds: may include spines that prevent 


grazing and interfere with movement around the plants, and indigestable 
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fibers within the weeds that render them useless as forage species to 
certain classes of livestotk; (3) Reproductive strategies: the sexual 
reproduction of many noxious weeds is highly fecund, producing too many 
seeds that simply overwhelm desirable species for germination sites; 

and the asexual means of reproduction with rhizomes and other plant 
parts capable of producing new plants; (4) Mobility: of noxious weeds 
to spread into new habitats by way of natural dissemination via wind, 
water and animals and artificial dissemination via the activities of 


man (machinery, livestock and deliberate introductions). 
Effects: 


Effects of noxious weeds can be one or more of the following: 

(1) Competition for light, space, nutrients, and water with desirable 
plants; (2) Health of animals and man through toxic compounds and 
physical structures such as spines that can cause injury; (3) Contam- 
ination of seeds, forage and food with noxious weeds and their seeds, 
causing extra handling costs and lower costs of contaminated products; 

(4) Interference of noxious weeds in the activities of man (planting, 
harvest, recreation, transportation, irrigation) and animals (movement 

and access to grazing); and (5) Hosts of pests and pathogens of desirable 


plant species. 
BIOLOGICAL METHODS 
The following refer to numbers listed on attached copied pages: 


1. Most biological control agents are not leaf feeders: 50% of our 
BCAs on noxious weeds feed on the flower heads and seeds, 19% in 


the crowns and stems, 17% feed on leaves and 14% on roots. 


2. Biological control in the classical sense is: the introduction 
and management of the natural enemies of a weed. (Livestock are 
not natural enemies that keep weeds in check. They, along with 
other disturbances of soil and vegetation, often cause the problem 


to become worse.) Using animals is physical control. 


Sis Seeding and competitive plantings are a form of cultural control, 


not biological. 


10. 


ll. 


WL. 


13. 


14. 
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Is our main objective to control desirable palatable vegetation? 
Or to provide multiple use on a site--forestry and livestock? 


What other state agencies are involved in selective releases of 


biological agents? Maybe universities. 


State biological control agents (BCAs) - state arthropods, nematodes, 


and pathogens. 


Most of our releases are not from USDA, only initial introductions. 


Most of the management comes from nursery sites in a state. 
Add leaf feeding by BCAs. 
State some successful examples: i.e. St. Johnswort, Tansy Ragwort. 


There are no examples to date of any harm done by BCA introductions 
for noxious.weed control. That occurs when generalists are used 


rather than specialists that key on one species. 


Check with each state. This data is wrong and incomplete. A chart 

or table in Appendix of weeds and agents used to date would be 

useful. There is no mention of flea beetle on tansy ragwort. 

The insects on leafy spurge have not done well anywhere. The seed 
weevils on yellow starthistle are new in the Pacific Northwest; 

on other thistles Rhinocyllus are proving to be effective. There 

are no root or stem weevils on Scotch broom. No mention of Chrysolina 


on St. Johnswort, a classical example. 
Put under chemical control section, not biological. 


Tree genetics is for timber production. It seems to have little 


to do with unwanted vegetation problems and weeds in this section. 


The secondary compounds that allow plants to be allelopathic and 
toxic for certain herbivores, is the very nature of their noxious 
declaration. If they have these characteristics, they will become 


noxious in some cases. 
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Stand management is cultural and physical control. 

Again, physical and cultural control. 

Biological control agents are screened and supplied by USDA-ARS. 

They. generally go to the state via Agricultural Department or University. 


Then the Forest districts work with BCAs at the state level. 


Do we need to let people know they may get flea beetles in their 
water? Only for biological herbicides, not classical introductions. 


Oregon Dept. of 
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Environmental 
“Er Consequences 


increase in the land available for forage production, and an increase in 
available forage. Indirectly, the amount of forage available affects the 
number of animals an area can support and the amount of red meat 
production. 
Under Alternatives B, E, F, and G, approximately the same 
number of of acres (16,000) are treated. Under alternative C, A, and D 
(respectively), 0, 6,000, and 9,000 acres are treated. Thus, some reduc- 
tion in land and forage availability can be expected (relative to the 
other alternatives) if Alternatives C, A, or D are selected. 
OBJECTIVE OFA 
pete Weeds The'noxious weed program is designed to prevent the adverse effects 
of noxious weeds’an animals (usually domestic livestock), and to a 
Tre ADxleus witty f2e6e lesser extent, the human population. Adverse effects can result from 


IS PREVEITATVE 100 SCOPe, allowing noxious weeds to spread. Poisonous species may disable or 
Kill livestock, wildlife, and occasionally people (refer to the program 
vor THE 
Bea SU GO) TS ret 4, descriptions in Appendix G). 


Raabe ds ama Administration of the program can have effects on the environ- 
a mental components. Each component is discussed earlier in this 
THe Agvkesie EGFECT oF joe its chapter. Treatment of noxious weeds is not expected to seriously affect 
WEEDS Op AIMALS ( UsUALe? the environmental components because of the small acreage involved 
DAESTC. Lutgec Awd7e A (from 4,000 to 10,000 acres in the action alternatives), and tké because 
SL TEIT the biological agents (usually insects or their larvae) act only on the 
a cai a allad target species (they are “species-specific”). Herbicides would be used 
on about one-quarter of the acreage except in Alternatives A, in which 
herbicides are not allowed; C, the “no action” alternative; and G, in 
SE - AAR TY TY, on which herbicides are used two-thirds of the time. 
f- 1-32 To Suppsbr- Conclusion. Alternative C, in which no action is taken, would ad- 
[BOE COM MEAT versely affect the efforts to curb the spread of noxious weeds, and has 
the potential to result in higher mortality of livestock and a reduction 
in the amount of utilizable range. It would substantially detract from 
the efforts of cooperating agencies to control noxious weeds. 


LAVE fw 
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Diversity 


Diversity is popularly thought of as the number of different species in 
a defined area. However, more precise definitions often include meas- 
ures of the relative abundance of each species, and their distribution 
over time and space. This broader, more precise view could be used to 
assess population trends and some aspects of animal habitat. 
Potential Direct Effects. The potential direct effects of vegeta- 
tion management on diversity are changes in the amount of plant 
cover; the number of individuals; the number of different species 
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Noxious Weeds 
Diversity 


which is spreading into Oregon from the south, still has a relatively 
limited distribution. While tansy ragwort is common west of the 
Cascade Mountains (and is being spread eastward by interstate move- 
ment of livestock and hay), knapweeds are more common in eastern 
Oregon and Washington. 

A complete list of noxious weeds by treatment class, including 
specific information about their distribution and spread by county, is 
available in the Final Environmental Impact Statement for the North- 
west Area Noxious Weed Control Program published by the US. 
Department of the Interior, BLM, in 1985 (Appendices C-1, C-2, C-3, 
and Appendix D). Additional specific information is available in 
individual Forest noxious weed management plans. 

A discussion of the basis for and the methods of noxious weed 
control can be found in Appendix G in the section on noxious weed 
control activities. Project-level analysis must be used to determine the 
method that is most effective and cost efficient for controlling weeds 
while minimizing the risks of adverse consequences. 


The Oregon Department of Agriculture (ODA) has responsibility for Cooperation With 
noxious weed control within the State of Oregon. Control activities Other Agencies 
planned on National Forest lands are coordinated with and often 
completed in cooperation with the ODA.AWD Gudry ABEKAMS. 

Noxious weed control responsibilities lie with individual 
county weed control boards within Washington State. Cooperation 
with these weed control boards is essential for a successful program. 


Diversity 





Diversity has both spatial and temporal dimensions. Differences in 
productive potential from site to site are spatial; differences related to 
time, successional changes, for example, are temporal. Site-specific 
prescriptions or projects plans should consider the need for both types 


of diversity. 
Temporal diversity usually relates to change over time in species Temporal 
composition and structure following a disturbance. Diversity 


Disturbances usually result from natural environmental ex- 
tremes such as high wind, drought, flood, mass failure, or fire. Each of 
these agents has its own natural frequency—for example, 100-year 
floods, or the somewhat regular, almost predictable, occurrence of fire 
in Northwest ecosystems. Effects depend on the intensity and extent of 
the individual event. Severe fire, for. example, can set back the ecosys- 
tem to early developmental stages, while less intense fires may only 


©) Affected 


Environment 


Background 





The production of toxic 
chemicals, high rates of 
seed production, efficient 
seed dispersal, and rapid 
root growth and vegetative 
spread often give invading 
noxious weeds an advan- 
tage over desirable plant 
species. Canada thistle, 
illustrated here, is present 
in every county in Oregon 
and Washington. 


Current 
Conditions 
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cause detrimental changes in water quality, block water courses, or 
deposit sediment which will seriously and adversely affect water or 
fish. The Forest Service Manual (FSM 2526) provides further direction 
for protection of riparian areas. 


Noxious Weeds 





While some plant species classified as noxious weeds (plants that have 
an adverse effect on humans or their environment) are native to the 
Northwest, most are introduced species from Europe or Asia. Weeds 
continue to be introduced and spread by contaminated seed, vehicles, 
livestock, and natural elements such as wind, water, and wildlife. 
Noxious weeds include both herbaceous and brushy species 
that are able to adapt rapidly to a variety of environmental conditions. 
The rapid spread of these species is largely due to the fact that they 
were introduced without the natural complex of predators, competi- 
tors, and diseases that provided a natural means of control in their 
native habitats. CoMPOUISDS THAT RAE Fox To cee TAU pt 
é % AMAL 
Characteristics such as production of toxic chemicals (allelopa- * 
thy), high rates of seed production, efficient seed dispersal, and strong wieute 2 
abilties for rapid root growth and vegetative spread often give invad- dee rats 
ing noxious weeds an advantage over Ea species. 
Noxious weeds often act as pioneer species. They are adapted 
to colonizing the exposed mineral soil of the disturbed sites. Many 
activities including timber harvest, grazing, prescribed burning, and 
road construction provide ideal sites for establishment and spread of 
these species. 
As noxious weeds invade and occupy a site, they do so at the 
expense of native or desirable non-native plants. In most cases, native 
plant species will provide higher quality forage. In some cases, the det ALoaYs. 
displaced native plants may be threatened, endangered, or sensitive 
species. J 
Forests can serve as seed sources, providing corridors for 
noxious weeds to move into surrounding agricultural lands. Severe 
economic losses to farmers and ranchers have been attributed to 
noxious weed establishment and spread. 


The current distribution of noxious weeds in the Pacific Northwest 
Region varies by species. It depends (in part) on when the weeds were 
introduced, and how much suitable habitat is available for the estab- 
lishment and spread of a given species. 

For instance, Canada thistle is present in every county in 
Oregon and throughout most of Washington, while Dyers woad, 
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full sunlight for optimum growth. The remaining crop trees expand to 
take advantage of the newly available resources left after harvest. 
In order to minimize soil disturbance and damage to the resid- 
j ual stand in an uneven age management regime, the terrain must be 
} gentle. Otherwise, long-term damage caused by multiple entries 
; would far outweigh the benefits to vegetation control. The Region and 
Forests have standards and guidelines dealing with the selection of 
harvest systems. 


Biological Mitigation Measures 


Existing direction found in Forest Service Manual 2200 Range Manage- 
ment and Forest Service Manual 2500 Watershed Management pro- 
vides for protection of resources during livestock grazing. Standards 
and Guidelines in Forest land management planning documents 
address local conditions and measures necessary to minimize impacts 
on soils and vegetation due to trampling by livestock. 
1. Livestock will be strictly controlled in the vicinity of wet- 
‘ lands and riparian areas to prevent trampling and compaction of wet 
Physica i e : soils, water contamination, and destruction of riparian vegetation and 
ears streambanks. Specific management direction for protecting riparian 
areas, wetlands, and threatened, endangered, and sensitive plants is 
found in the applicable land and resource management plans. 
2. All Forest Service uses of biological control organisms will be 
aD — in cooperation with the USDA Agricultural Research Service or under 
individual, approved state programs. 
_ _ 3. Project planners will inform downstream water users who 
Be SPEDE IC FQ could potentially be affected by biological contamination of surface 
BietOgic Al PROOETS water. 


Dot AGEOTS . 
Prescribed Burning Methods 


Prescribed burning is the controlled use of fire under predetermined 
conditions to achieve specific, preplanned land management objec- 
tives. Prescribed burning, as a vegetation management method, has 
advantages. In the right situation, it can be environmentally correct 
and very cost-effective. 

Like the other vegetation management methods, it does have 
disadvantages. First, fire is not very selective. The effects of fire ona 
particular organism are not always predictable, as they depend on fire 
severity and residence time, as well as the particular species’ heat/ fire 
tolerance. How long the effect lasts depends upon each species’ vigor, 
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@ Pacific Northwest to contyol target vegetation include the cinnabar Conraoe en 


moth (tans BREET ont Geabeetles and midges (leafy spurge); seedhead 
weevils (yellow starthistle); root and stem boring (wee Canada 
thistle and Scotch broom); and seedhead flies (diffuse knapweed). 
Seeding with desired species is a preventive technique used on 
newly disturbed sites such as roadsides and other rights-of-ways. 
Early seeding of low-growing grass and/or brush species, often ac- aul Te¢r Re 
(2 companied by fertilization, may inhibit later invasion of the site by 
taller shrubs and trees. Once a stable plant community is established, 
the site becomes self-maintaining. More research is needed in a variety 
of site conditions to determine which species are successful under 
what conditions. 
Through the Regional genetics program, the technique of 
genetic adaptation is being explored. Trees with the potential for fast, 
(DP early growth are selected to be used as a seed source. The use of stock 
developed from these seeds may limit the need for conifer release in 
some situations. Thus far, the program has been limited to a few 
commercially important species. But, as results are evaluated, more 
species may become available and adapted for site-specific needs. 
Taking advantage of natural seedlings and advance regenera- 
tion (established trees from the previous stand) can, in some cases, 


MoTH LABVA Do 5Jét Bewixt 


reduce the need for competition control. Natural seedlings go through Hts VS FOREST 
a rigorous natural selection process, and are uniquely and specifically EDHAMLEHM EMT 7 baht 
adapted to the site. There are usually a number of different species Leyors WEED Cewir OK 


present, adding to the diversity and increasing the chances for survival 
of a healthy stand. In many cases, they grow faster than the planted 
trees. 

Using advance regeneration has the same advantages as using 
naturals, but their older age and larger size can give them a significant 
advantage over the competition. However, advance regeneration 
stands can be diseased, suppressed, or damaged, and do not always 
represent a positive opportunity. 

Several biological techniques show promise in the experimental 
stage, but are not yet operationally proven in forestry. These include: 
Biological herbicides—naturally occurring microbial or viral agents 
similar to those which have proven effective in insect control and 
agriculture; and 

(ap Pathogens and allelopathy—use of introduced pathogens and chemicals 
produced by plants to repel or inhibit competitors. 

Uneven and multi-aged management may present some op- 
tions when used in a manner consistent with site and management ub tale a 
requirements. Removing selected age classes may not allow the com- 
petitors to gain dominance on a site, since many brush species require 
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deficient sites, the animals can be beneficial because they convert 
vegetation directly into an available source of nitrogen. 

Several disadvantages must also be recognized. Timely project 
administration and experienced herders or riders are needed to control 
the duration and intensity of use. This is particularly true with sheep 
movement and bedding. Conifer seedlings can be susceptible to 
browsing or trampling damage, especially during the spring season. 
Livestock must be strictly controlled within riparian areas or on soils 
subject to compaction in order to prevent damage to soil and water 
resources. 

Water sources, the extent of the forage, the quality or nutri- 
tional value, access, proper fencing, and control can all be limiting 
factors. 

Experience has shown that willing operators are not plentiful. 
In order to obtain a release effect in conifer seedlings, or significantly 
reduce undesirable vegetation, livestock must be held in an area much 


- longer than normal. Forced grazing such as this can adversely affect 


animal weights and marketability, a serious problem for many stock- 
men. 

Livestock have been effectively used to control competing 
vegetation in the rangeland rehabilitation programs on the Forests of 
eastern Washington and Oregon. Sheep and cattle have also been used 
effectively for conifer plantation maintenance. Specific examples of 
successful livestock use on an operational basis can be found on the 
Fremont and Siuslaw National Forests. 

The selective release of insects has been used to weaken or kill 
specific target plants in certain noxious weed situations. These biologi- 
cal control efforts require close coordination with several state agen- 
cies and county weed control programs, as well as federal agencies, 
including the USDA Agricultural Research Service. Insect releases can 
be effective when the population of target plants is large enough to 
support theGnsects of hématodes) and adequate numbers of insects can 
be obtained through USDA Biological Control Laboratories. #? as DA <7) 
Avis by Insect adults and larvae can damage noxious weeds by feeding 
on seeds, girdling roots, and forming galls. Efforts are normally made 
to harvest the insects for redistribution purposes. Selective release 


(9) programs have a history of success in local situations. A great deal of 


research effort has been directed toward this technique in recent years. 
The disadvantages of this biological vegetation management 
technique are the intensive monitoring efforts required and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining insects. While the introduction of host-specific 
insects is carefully studied and planned in advance, there is always the 


Ne SxXiM9LES ?o_——> potential risk of disrupting natural ecosystems. 
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Some examples of host-specific insects successfully used in the 
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Descriptions of the five methods of managing competing and un- 
wanted vegatation are presented here, followed by the mitigation A 
+t 
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measures specific to each method. \ Q 
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Generally, biological methods include use of animals or insects to 
control vegetation. Grazing animals and leaf-eating insects are the = 
most commonly used methods. There are, however, a number of less ~~ e109 8 
commonly used methods.(Seeding of desired species, genetic adapta- ~ 
tion, or use of natural and advance regeneration can be used success- @ 
fully in certain situations. Other techniques involving biological 
herbicides, allelopathy, and pathogens are still experimental. 


Grazing animals and leaf- 
eating insects are the most 
commonly used biological 
methods of vegetation 
management. 





pH Ws (2A 

Prolonged or forced grazing of domestic livestock (cattle and 
sheep) can be used to control the composition or amount of competing 
vegetation. This differs from the typical grazing program in that 
vegetation control, rather than animal weight gain or forage utiliza- 
tion, is the primary objective. 

Livestock use can be considered when palatable or preferred 
species are a significant component of the vegetation, and an area large 
enough to support the herd or band is available for management. 
Careful coordination with range and wildlife habitat management 
goals is normally required. 

Grazing can have several advantages. In the proper mix of 
brush, weeds, and grasses, grazing can effectively control the vigor of 
undesirable vegetation. Grazing can be cost-effective and may often be 
done in conjunction with existing range permits. On some nutrient- 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


OLYMPIA 


98504-0413 


BOOTH GARONER 
GOVERNOR 


February 15, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Post Office Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I appreciate having this opportunity to comment on the proposed 
programmatic DEIS for “Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation" on Region 6 
National Forest lands. 


The vegetation management plan and the individual forest plans now being 
developed by Region 6 appear to be integrally linked, yet I do not see this 
interdependence reflected in the forest plan and vegetation management EISs. 
This concerns me since, if this is the case, the harvest levels proposed for 
each national forest will be affected directly by the vegetation management 
plan adopted by the Forest Service. It is difficult for this state to 
evaluate proposed forest service management plans without knowing, in advance 
and with some certainty, those key factors -- such as forest-wide standards 
for vegetation management -- which will affect the cut. 


With this in mind, I ask you to consider modifying your EIS process to 
ensure that the draft managment plans and the vegetation management proposal 
are evaluated in relationship to each other prior to the adoption of the final 
EISs for the individual forest management plans. As part of this process, 
there should be an explicit understanding about the effectiveness of the 
various control methods for competing vegetation and their specific impact on 
long-term forest productivity, and a clear statement that these vegetation 
management expectations are consistent with the assumptions used in the 
individual forest plans. 


I am also enclosing general and page-specific comments from the 
Departments of Fisheries and Wildlife reflecting their concerns in the draft 
Environmental Impact Statement. In addition, you will find enclosed letters 
from the Department of Natural Resources and the Department of Transportation 
who, as you know, participated as formal “cooperators" throughout the planning 
process. 
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Larsen 
Page 2 


I appreciate your efforts in putting together a comprehensive vegetation 
management plan and trust you will find my comments constructive. 


Sincerely, 


Sols uate 


Booth Gardner 
Governor 


Enclosure 


cc: Hon. Brian Boyle 
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aN Vie WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LZ Natural Resources 
Commissioner of Puble ‘ana 


Forest Land Management Division, MQ-11 
Olympia, Washington 98504 


JANUARY 7, 1988 


TO: Dick Logan, Department of Ecology 


FROM: Jack PRPs Per eee: Division Manager, Silviculture 
Department of Natural Resources 


RE. Agency response to DEIS MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED 
VEGETATION, UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


The Department of Natural Resources has reviewed the document. 
Very early in the NEPA process the agency made a decision to be a 
formal cooperator. Our involvement in pre-draft consultations 
benefited us and help provide early substantive comment to ‘the 
Forest Service. 


We feel that the product is excellent as were the efforts for 
public and agency involvement. The preferred alternatives 
represent a responsible array of meaningful options. 


The document is programmatic in nature. The implementation 
processes are site-specific, a necessary feature to reflect the 
variety of ecosystems in Region Six. 

Because of our role as cooperator, the Department of Natural 


Resources has no additional comments other than to thank Region Six 
for their openness. 


Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 
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Washington 
Washington State Duane Berentson 
- Department of Transportation Secretary of Transportation 
Transportation Building KF-01 
Olympia, Washington 98504-5201 
(206) 753-6005 


February 10, 1988 


Ms. Andrea Beatty Riniker, Director 
Department of Ecology 
Environmental Review, PV-11 
Olympia, WA. 98504 


Attention: Mr. Dick Logan 
Draft Environmental. Impact Statement 
Managing Competing and Unwanted 
Vegetation, U. S. Forest Service 


Dear Ms. Riniker: 


We have reviewed the Draft Environmental Impact Statement prepared by the U. S. Forest 
Service entitled Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. The Forest Service should be 
commended for this thorough and informative document. They have accomplished an almost 
insurmountable task of addressing this very complex issue. 


After considering the alternatives offered, we recommend adoption of Altemative B as the course 
of action to be taken. Alternative F and G would be our second and third choices. Of paramount 
concer is WSDOT's ability to accomplish a truly integrated vegetation management program for 
long-term benefits, within available resources, minimizing human and environmental risks. 


The Washington State Department of Transportation (WSDOT) Is responsible for the 
management of several hundreds of miles of state highways within National Forest boundaries. 
The alternative selected by the Forest Service for managing vegetation will have a profound effect 
on the Department of Transportation maintenance activities on state highway roadsides. The 
Department cannot support any alternative that would not allow use of ail effective, efficient, and 
environmentally sound techniques for controlling unwanted vegetation. 


We are particularly concemed that we be permitted to take advantage of the latest available 
technologies. Several alternatives would be very restrictive and would unduly prevent use of 
these new resources. We realize there may be some perceived risks involved with this approach, 
but feel that there are already many checks and balances within the system that safeguard the 
environment and humanity. We can support only Alternatives B, F or G. All others are much too 
restrictive for responsible stewardship of the public rights of way utilizing public funds. 


The following comments relating to the document are offered for consideration: 


1. Page II-79, Herbicide Methods, indicates “Sixteen herbicides are being considered for use:”. 
Does this mean the use of herbicides will be limited to these 16, or does it means these are the 16 
evaluated by this document? The meaning is unclear. We would oppose any alternative that 
would limit use of any legally registered herbicide beyond that already identified on the herbicide 
label. Provisions should be made to accommodate “new” materials and/or “new” labelled uses, to 
avoid building obsolescence into the document. 


2. Page Il-81, Herbicide Mitigation Measures. 


No. 1 would require downstream users and adjacent landowners be notified prior to 
application. "Downstream* should be defined. Would permittees (WSDOT) be 
responsible for notification? If so, how far downstream? Who are “adjacent landowners” 
(i.e., abutting, 1 mile, 5 miles)? What are the specific procedures for notification? This 
could be a very costly and time-consuming process. We believe such a procedure is 
inappropriate for herbicide application along the roadsides. 
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No. 7 would require a minimum unsprayed wicth of 50 feet along all flowing streams and 
wetlands. Does a stream need to be flowing at the time of application? We believe this 
measure to be unduly restrictive. Herbicide labels already limit use around waterways. This 
restriction may be redundant and unnecessary. With the numerous waterways crossing 
roadsides, this measure would be difficult to administer and result in a very sporadic and 
inconsistent applications. Do the cost estimates include these costs? 


No. 10 requires a pilot vehicle for tanker trucks transporting herbicides. Does this apply to 
WSDOT? Our vehicles are usually limited to 1,500-gallon maximum, and normally haul 
only diluted products. “Tanker should be defined. We believe this restriction should not 
apply to our vehicles. It would unnecessarily increase labor and equipment costs for 
application of herbicides without added safety benefits. This may be valid for tankers 
serving aerial applications. 


No. 11 calls for monitoring spray operations. Is this to be accomplished by the Forest 
Service? lf WSDOT is responsible, what procedures and documentation is required? Will 
the documentation be submitted to the Forest Service or just held by us for reference? 
Any additional documentation required will also increase costs to taxpayers. EPA - 
approved product labels do not require this monitoring. Aerial application may justify this 
action; however, ground application doesn't pose the same degree of risks. 


Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 & 16 refer to several Forest Service Handbooks that provide 
guidelines for pesticide use. These documents were not included in the appendix. Will 
WSDOT be required to follow the procedures in these handbooks? If we are, we would 
reserve further comment until after these handbooks can be reviewed. We also would 
request that a copy of the handbooks be sent to this office. Do these operational 
guidelines require that an environmental assessment be accomplished prior to each 
application of a pesticide? If an EA is required, will USFS accomplish such analysis? 


No 17 indicates individual National Forests will provide guidance for large projects. Does 
this mean that each National Forest may adopt additional regulations that may be even 
more restrictive than the mitigation measures delineated in this document? We would 
encourage as much uniformity as possible to prevent confusion with outside agencies 
such as ourselves, who work with several National Forests. 


Page IV-80 - Do the costs for road maintenance shown in Table IV-15 include all costs for the 5- 
step management process delineated in Chapter 2 of the document? Does it include the 
elements of site analysis, strategy selection, environmental analysis, and monitoring, or just the 
design and action phase? In order to be a true maintenance cost, all 5 steps should be included if 
it is to be an accurate comparison. Site analysis and monitoring may be considerably more 
expensive for some alternatives. 


In summary, WSDOT feels this document and the USFS preferred alternatives, with the exception 

of B, would unduly restrict roadside vegetation management activities by permittees by 

incorporating, categorically, the risks associated with aerial herbicide applications on large acreage 

of watersheds. The limited acreage of linear roadsides are inadequately given recognition as 

being “different” from forests’ management practices for timber production. Alternative B is our 

cae lie F and G would allow accomplishment of our tasks at costs much greater than 
emiative B. 
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If you have any questions regarding our comments, please contact Bob Berger, Chief 
Landscape Architect, Operations & Maintenance, 753-7359 (SCAN 234-7359). 


Sjncerely, 
= OC 
DENNIS B. INGHAM 
State Operations and Maintenance Engineer 
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ATTACHMENT 
MANAGING COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION DEIS 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Fisheries 


In general, we believe the draft plan implies a knowledge of expected 
impacts that does not really exist. More realistic appraisals are 
peereda The following example appears on page III-21 in the discussion on 
sediment: 


"Information is lacking about the. relative contribution of vegetation 
management activities." 


Thus, any conclusions in the plan should be more like the following 
statement from page III-38: 


"Vegetation management activities have the potential to affect fish 
habitat characteristics such as water temperature; sediment load; 
turbidity, water quality, and timing of flow; and character of 
streamside vegetation. The quality of fish habitat is dependent upon 
management practices in the watershed which affect the quantity of 
water and sediment in the stream. Particularly important are 
management practices within the riparian zone." 


In the absence of any quantification of impacts on fisheries resources, we 
fee] that, at a minimum, the final plan should at least present an “index” 
comparison between the specific alternatives. This could be produced 
mainly from the information on pages IV-71 to IV-74. Other sections of 
the current draft would also be useful in developing elements for an 
index. For example, table IY-8 on page IV-22 would be a good reference 
for an index value involving total acres treated by alternatives. 
Similarly, table II-12 on page II-38 could be used for an index value on 
expected impact of wildfire by alternative. 


Finally, we note concern for several similar statements in the draft plan 
such as the following from page IV-74: 


"However, effects on these aspects of channel hydrology due to 
vegetation management activities are minor compared to timber harvest 
(Osborn 1980) or road construction (Yee and Roelofs 1980.). 
Cumulative effects analyses associated with these activities will 
- Consider impacts on Sa SneRtES resources, as required by the National 
Environmental Policy Act.” (emphasis added) 
Unfortunately, with the exception of the draft plan for Olympic National 
Forest, we are not seeing this being done in Washington Forest planning. 
The current draft on vegetation management seems to add one more series of 


contradictory statements for the Forest Service to deal with on a Regional 
basis. 


a 
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1. 


Maintenance of diversity is a key to maintaining wildlife populations. 


A general statement occurs in this document which indicates that any 
decrease in wildlife habitat is ". . .likely to be minor and 
short-lived." We note, however, that your preferred alternatives 
would offer a program that influenced between 380,000 and 555,000 
acres each and every year. The state recognizes that these program 
acres are in addition to vegetation-induced changes from a whole host 
of other activities and, as such, provide an additional increment of 
positive or negative effects on habitat. It is the total, and the 
incremental, effects which we believe it is your responsibility to 
provide in a quantified manner in a programmatic document intended to 
give direction to Forests. Lands allocated to intensive timber 
management commonly have prescriptions which include clearcut, site 
preparation (veg. mgt.), precommercial thinning, 1-3 commercial 
thins, clearcut. These practices are designed to approach, as 
closely as possible, a monoculture, at least by elevation and site 
class. A full, explicit, quantitative assessment of the total regime 
and the incremental effects strictly due to the vegetation management 
portion of the regime is necessary to determine whether one 
alternative is better than another in terms of environmental 
protection. Models have been developed for use in Forest planning 
that relate management activities to fish and wildlife population 
changes. We suggest that the team review these models and consult 
with state agencies to provide a product that meets the intent of 
NEPA. 


The economic value of wildlife resources is inadequately addressed. 


Economic analysis is an integral part of the planning process. Cost, 
benefit, and present net value (PNV) are highlighted in the 
comparison of alternatives and are an integral part of determining 
net public benefits, as required by 36 CFR 219.12(f). Because the 
state administers resources whose economic values are not quantified 
as part of these evaluations, we are concerned about the consistently 
preferential treatment given timber and other commodities. The plan 
places no value on non-commodity resources for PNV quantification, 
though wildlife and fish are public resources which, in the economic 
sense, are vital inputs for a variety of consumptive and 
non-consumptive goods. Enhancements represent real benefits and 
impacts produce real losses. Both affect PNV. We recommend the 
original numbers (before the 37.5 percent reduction) derived by 
Loomis and Sorg for the 1985 RPA documents, be used to represent 
beneficial values of wildlife and fish; these values are based on 
willingness to pay (WIP). Technically, losses of animals should be 
incorporated in PNV calculations through measuring willingness to 
accept payment (WTA). We further suggest that, since fish and 
wildlife recreation is expected to increase 1-2 percent per year, a 
flat growth rate, as used in Forest Plans, is inappropriate. 
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How does the Forest Service view precommercial thinning as an 
activity? 


An item which was not dealt with in this. document that we would like 
to be explored further include precommercial thinning and forage 
seeding/fertilization. It is not included among the list of 
activities labelled “vegetation management," though it is 
manipulation designed to release conifers from competition with 
undesired vegetation. 


We urge inclusion and a high priority for the Alsea research due to 
its multiple rather than single-resource benefit. 


Ten to 15 years worth of research have been conducted on the Alsea 
Ranger District of the Siuslaw National Forest. This research has 
explored the benefits to timber management and elk management of a 
seeding/fertilization program with and without livestock grazing. We 
are also aware of a relatively large body of other work on this topic 
and of the large-scale programs that are in place on most Forests. 
WOW, Department of Natural Resources, and Weyerhaeuser Company are 
paceen ets involved in several projects studying these potential 
enefits in Washington State. We are puzzled as to why this is not 
included in the biological methods section. 


Livestock Grazing 


We also have a concern about the increase in livestock grazing 
proposed in the biological methods section. Grazing can be an 
excellent tool for improving other resources if properly managed. We 
recommend its use be limited to areas where a relatively intensive 
program of administration will be available, where wildlife will be 
assured of adequate forage during all portions of the year, and where 
sensitive habitats do not occur (including reparian management areas). 


No Minimum Standards 


A concern regarding the adequacy of this document as progranmatic 
direction to Forests is the fact that no minimum, measurable 
standards or thresholds are established to assure consistency. 
Further, mitigating measures are not measurable, but vague and 
subjective. Mitigation focuses on “reduce” and “minimize,“ where as 
the standard should begin with "avoid," “compensate,” and “rectify." 
All through the document, reference is made to standards and 
mitigating measures which are being developed for Forest Plans, or 
currently exist in other documents, whereas it is this one that is 
Supposed to drive all the others. Additionally, much is left to 
local decision-making at Ranger District or Forest Supervisor level 
with no identification of accountability to number of acres by 
activity type for the preferred alternative. 


We consider the damage threshold (as a criteria to determine when 
vegetation management is appropriate) to be key to this whole 
process. It is not shown, however, what those criteria are or if 
they have even been defined as yet. We urge that this document 
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identify what categories of land allocation are appropriate for 
treatment; i.e., general forest vs. riparian zones, for example, as 
well as define specifically measurable criteria for determining when 
vegetation management is "necessary." Wetwould like to add that this 
document consistently labels vegetation subject to treatment as 
“undesired,” “unwanted," "non-preferred," etc., which seems to 
indicate a bias toward intensive timber management. The Forest Plans 
will allocate land to several different management strategies, each 
with a set of objectives and specific prescriptions. It is hoped 
this document will recognize that unwanted, non-preferred, undesired 
vegetation may well be a primary adjunct in certain land allocation 
management strategies. 


C. General 
Please be very explicit about your expectations about the regrowth 
potential after the use of various control methods as this is very 
important to long term. 


PAGE SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


Appendices 


Page G-3 to G-5: This section should discuss the results of over 15 years of 
research on the effects of forage seeding and fertilization on brush control, 
conducted on the Alsea Ranger District and elsewhere. 


Page G-12: Sikes Act. The Statewide Comprehensive Plan is years overdue; 
annual updates are being developed on individual Forests as part of the 
budgeting process, but largely without consultation with WDW. 


Number of acres of activity are shown for other resource areas, but not for 
wildlife habitat improvement. Please display acres per year by each 
vegetation management category (described on p. G-13). This could be 
displayed on the chart p. G-14 using information from the same annual report. 


Page G-19: Expanding the use of seeding and fertilization of roadsides would 
provide a multiple-use answer to this problem. We favor options which provide 
for two or more resources. 


How many acres of roadside rights-of-way are treated each year? 


Appendix E: Discussion ignores the value of seeding and fertilization with or 
without livestock grazing, as practiced on the Sulsaw National Forest and 
elsewhere. 


DEIS 


Page 11-22: Summary Table. Environmental Effects section does not respond to 
the environmental effects issues as raised in the issues section, p. 1-12. 
Though important, biomass and TSP reductions are of no greater interest than 
water quality, fish habitat quality, and wildlife habitat quality. 


Page 11-32: Economics. This evaluation uses stumpage and livestock forage as 
values and ignores other market and non-market values. Also missing are costs 
as related to losses of wildlife and fish. See our General Comments section 

for recommendations. 


ae 
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Page 11-39,40: Each Forest has developed its own riparian prescription or 
standards and guidelines. Some are quite protective while some propose, 
basically, a standard timber rotation with retention of a few larger,scattered 
trees. Forests are not prohibiting use of vegetation management in riparian 
zones; most reference this document as the one to provide standards. There 
will, therefore, be differences among alternative effects on riparian habitat 
as well as fish habitat quality. 


Diversity will not be the same in all alternatives due to the differences in 
number of acres treated. 


Alternatives C and D have the least impact on diversity reduction, 
particularly C. This is obvious from reading your section on Silvicultural 
Effects of No Vegetation Management, Appendix E-11, 12. The negative effects 
on silviculture, as described, are positive effects on diversity. 


The expected situation is summarized on pages II-39 and II-40 as follows: 


"Although vegetation management activity may affect riparian vegetation, 

there will not be a significant variation among alternatives in effects on 
riparian vegetation. Since fish habitat peeoelty depends on the condition 
of the adjacent riparian area, there will not be a significant variation 

in effects on the fisheries resource between the alternatives." 


With this type conclusion, the draft plan makes no attempt at developing 
quantified relationships between stated options and expected productivity of 
fisheries resources. However, the draft has numerous qualitative references 
that dispute the "most significant" conclusion. For example, the monitoring 
section on page [I-60 states in part: 


"However, downstream monitoring is common where herbicides are used; 
stream turbidity may be monitored if mechanical methods are used; 


The greater risk inherent in certain alternatives is evident by statements 
such as the following from page IV-17: 


"Following burning, increased mass wasting (movement of soil and rock due 
to gravity, including rock slides, debris avalanches, and earth flows) may 
occur on sites steeper than 60 percent that are prone to mass failure." 


In some cases, the statements reflect a lower probability of risk for major 
components of certain alternatives. 


"Manual clearing, chopping, and weeding have a low potential for adverse 
impacts on water resources." 


In contrast, this is followed by: 
"Increased sedimentation may result from mechanical methods of vegetation 
management, depending on operating practices, slope steepness, and 
distance to the stream channel." 


The greater risk of some options is also seen in the herbicide discussions. 
For example, page IV-86 states the following: 
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"Of 17 documented herbicide skills in the Region from April 1973 to April 
1983, three involved entry into water. Two spills involved helicopters 

and entry of 50-100 gallons into small streams. One involved a truck and 
entry of 170 gallons into a drainage ditch." 


Page II-40: Alternative C ". . . creates the highest long term risk, . . 
-"limits vegetation management opportunities for improvement or maintaining 
habitat suitability." These statements are misleading and inacurrate. 
Please review the concepts of diversity and how plant diversity relates to 
Wildlife species diversity and abundance. 


Page II-55: The key to the scope and magnitude of the program is in the 
specific definition of “damage thresholds" and how these vary by specific land 
allocations in Forest Plans. Who defines these? They do not appear in Forest 
Plan documents. When will they be defined? We recommend that they be defined 
in this document, specifically enough to ensure consistency Region-wide. 


Page II-59: We disagree that Alternative D has a high risk of adverse 
environmental effects. Alternative D maintains long-term site productivity, 
reduces TSP, and will retain higher levels of plant and wildlife species 
diversity, as well as more fish, than all other alternatives, except C. 


Page II-61: Monitoring is needed ‘to see if Rangers and Forest Supervisors are 
making decisions in environmental assessments that conform with the selected 
alternative; over District, Forest, and Regional land base. Accountability is 
not discussed. 


Page II-64: This section (common mitigation measures) belongs with the 
previous section on designing a project. This is a regulated part of the NEPA 
process and does not meet WDW or USFS definitions of “mitigation;" j.e., 
reduce, minimize, avoid, rectify, compensate. These are all action words; 
your description is of a plan process. 


Page II-65: Paragraph 5, last two words "where possible" are inappropriate. 
Mitigation, as defined p. 11-63, para. 3, is a must. 


Page II-67: Consider and discuss the potential for forage 
seeding/fertilization to manage competing vegetation while providing food for 
livestock and wildlife. 


Page III-23: Paragraph 2 recognizes the importance of diversity and contrasts 
control with elimination. Other sections of this document appear to have been 
written without an understanding of these concepts. 


Page III-27: Final paragraph. This is a very optimistic statement which 
should be tempered with the other side of the coin. It has equal or greater 
potential for damage to wildlife habitat, visual quality, forest protection, 
and other management objectives. 


Page III-35: Wildlife and wildlife habitat section. The description is of 


natural wildlife community (sets of species) fluctuations in response to 
natural succession. It does not reflect the current condition as practiced on 
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lands allocated to intensive timber management; i.e., clearcut, site-prep., 
plant (single species), vegetatidn management, precommercial thin, 1-3 
commercial thins, clearcut. This regime is intended to come as close as 
possible to providing a monoculture, by site class and elevation at least. 
Wildlife cannot be expected to respond to these regimes as they would to 
natural succession. 


Page III-37: WDW requests consultation regarding proposed projects that could 
affect any species on the Regional list of Sensitive Species (both for 
evaluation of effects and for development of mitigation measures). 


Page IV-3: Environmental consequences. All alternatives are compared to 
Alternative B, which is described as levels being proposed in Forest Plans. 
WDW wonders when the horse will begin pulling the cart, in light of this 
document and RPA '85. 


Page IV-4: Paragraph one contradicts the subtitle of Table IV-3. 


If mechanical means have the greatest potential for impacts on soils, why are 
they 30 percent of the total program in all three preferred alternatives? 


Page IV-18: Broadcast burning also displays high potential for damage, yet is 
from 33-38 percent of total program in the preferred alternatives. 


Include a discussion of the value of seeding and fertilization in clearcuts 
for brush control. Biological methods impose the least risk, but are the 
least used techniques. 


Page IV-24: The Effects and Cumulative Effects discussions are qualitative 
and subjective. Since this is a programmatic document, which will provide 
direction to all forests in Region 6, we believe that modelling and 
quantification of impacts need to be at least as thorough and sensitive as 
that being used in Forest Plans. 


Page IV-41-48: Effects and Cumulative Effects discussions are qualitative 
only. Indicate no impacts on water due to mitigation measures. WDW does not 
agree. There is no attempt to combine with other activities (cumulative 
effects) and estimate incremental increases in impacts due to the program, 
though these techniques are available and used in Forest Plan documents. 


Page IV-51-58: We note that the document does quantitatively estimate effects 
on timber yields. 


Page IV-60-61: Discussion emphasizes “potential" changes, "possible" effects 
of vegetation management on diversity. It should be noted that, if these 
Changes were not expected to occur, there would be no point in the program. 
Thus, the comment “potential effects on vegetation diversity are expected to 
be minimal" is misleading unless the program is expected to fail. 


We consider most of this discussion misleading, for example: ". . .most 
methods of vegetation management are not intended to kill the 
competition. . .," followed by, "The intent is to change. the dominance of 
Species. . . by reducing the amount of competing vegetation. . .“ and"... 
most consistent effect on vegetation is a reduction in cover of the target 
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species." The logical conclusion, if these statements were taken literally, 
is that the vegetation management program must make non-preferred vegetation 
smaller, or something. We suggest that a frank discussion would indicate that 
total eradication is not the intent (or a possibility), but that sufficient 
vegetation needs to be killed to release target trees or provide plantable 
spots, etc. 


Page IV-62: Potential Cumulative Effects. Omits discussion that effects of 
vegetative management, along with other intensive timber management 
techniques, are intended to approach as closely as possible a monoculture. 
Fertilization, genetic tree improvement, precommercial and commercial 
thinnings, conversion, etc., should be quantified along with and separately 
from the proposed programs. 


Page IV-63: Last paragraph. Direct and indirect cumulative effects also lead 
to changes in wildlife communities and species richness. Cumulative effects 
may also occur as a result of combining this program with others, as we 
described above under Diversity section. 


Page IV-64: The wildlife section needs quantitative evaluation of effects of 
each proposed alternative and also cumulative effects based on program 
repetition and other program interactions. Paragraph 2 explains how this can 
be done for a project site; total effects and cumulative effects are a 
mathematical and modelling extrapolation. We suggest that Forests have 
developed techniques that could be used in this effort. 


Page IV-65: Paragraph 6. Change "could" to "will" each place it occurs in 
this paragraph. 


Page IV-67: The Alsea research on forage seeding and brush control and its 
value to wildlife, livestock, and timber is noticeably absent from the 
literative review and text, though a member of the Team writing this document 
has been active in the program for some years. We would like to see this 
discussed and considered a priority option under "biological methods." 


Page IV-68: Grazing. Quantify effects. 


Page IV-72: Paragraph e. Quantify the increment of additional sediment over 
that expected from other activities (as proposed in Forest Plans) and relate 
that to changes in fish numbers. 


Paragraph 4. "Riparian Areas" are not defined. Forest Plan standards vary by 
Forest as to widths of the zone. In all Plans we have reviewed so far, the 
management zone is not equal to or greater than the direct influence zone. 
Therefore, vegetation management activities will occur in portions of riparian 
ecosystems which can have a direct effect on aquatic habitat. 





Page IV-74: Good discussion. Quantify cumulative effects on fish together 
with and separately from other programs. 


Page IV-75: We agree that dispersion is the key. Provide a minimum standard 
rather than leaving this to individual Forests. 


oe 
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Page 1V-129: Social and economic effects. The process for assessment is not 
>. adequate.’ See our previous comments. 


Page IV-134: Though “long-term productivity" was» defined to include wildlife 
and water, only biomass nutrient cycling is evaluated. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 


NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL BOARD 


Febaruary 1, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
POStmURrCLCeseOx, 3625 

Porcland,.Oregon 97208 


RE: Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation 
Pacific Northwest Region D.E.I1.S. 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Region 6 
D.E.I.S. We hope that the following comments might contri- 
bute to an effective Environmental Impact Statement and 
Vegetation Management Plan. 


1. We see the need for a viable noxious weed control 
program as vital to Forest Service stewardship of the 
public lands that you control. Since the 1984 imposi- 
tion of the moratorium on herbicide use on Forest 
Service lands, we have observed a proliferation of 
noxious weeds that, if allowed to continue to spread 
off of federal lands, threatens effective noxious weed 
control throughout the state. 


The D.E.I.S. addresses a total vegetation management program 
that combines various programs that have differing goals and 
levels of public acceptance. We consider re-establishment 
of a noxious weed control program at the earliest possible 
date on Forest Service lands to be vital to our ongoing 
statewide program. We would ask that you therefore give 
Nignese pricrity consideration to splitting the D.E.1-S.. into 
two parts, a “Noxious Weed E.I.S." and a “Silvacultural 
Competing Vegetation E.I.S." similar to what the Bureau of 
Land Management did. We feel that a "Noxious Weed E.I.S." 
would be subject to less opposition or controversy in its 
own right and would expedite establishment of a noxious weed 
Cantrol program. 


2 een ee. oe 1) Chapter 3.) page o1, “Cooperation With 
Other Agencies," does not take into account that Chapter 
438, Laws of 1987, as passed by the 50th Legislature 
Regular Session effective July 26, 1987, entailed a 
complete re-write of Chapter 17.10, Revised Code of 
Washington. Under a new statute, noxious weeds are 
being defined as Class A, Class B or Class C depending” 
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on such factors as type of weed, densities, location 
within the state of Washington, and type of management 
action required. 


We are attaching a copy of the proposed Class A, Class B 
and Class C noxious weed designations for the State of 
Washington. Final designations will be made following 

a public hearing scheduled for February 24, 1988. We 
recommend that the "Noxious Weed E.I.S." include a similar 
region-wide strategy list dependent on similar factors. 


The D.E.I.S. comingles the terms "control" and “contain” 

but does not specifically define either term. We recommend 
that specific definitions be established relative to your 
goals and priorities. We have statutory authority in RCW 
17.10.0100S) to establish definitionvory control —-co 
suppress or contain a noxious weed within a geographic area-- 
and "prevent the spread of noxious weeds"--to forestall 

their introduction and/or spread in a geographic area--which 
we apply in specific situations to specific noxious weeds 
depending on their prioritization. Class A noxious weeds 
will be "eradicated"; Class B noxious weeds will be "controlled" 
in those designated regions of the state; individual counties 
will "prevent the spread of "non-designated Class B noxious 
weeds and those Class C noxious weeds that they prioritize 
within their counties. 


3. The D.E.I.S. seems to key on single method treatments for 
noxious weed control in that, in a particular situation, 
you might consider herbicides, or mechanical methods, or 
manual methods. We would recommend expanding considera- 
tion to a multiple method approach. For example, you 
Might have a Forest Service access road 10 miles in length 
that passes by a 120 acre clear cut and terminates at a 
20-unit campground, all of which is heavily infested with 
tansy ragwort. Your management program might consist of 
1) herbicide application adjacent to the roadway, 2) 
manual control (handpulling) in the campground area, and 
3) establishment of biological controls (cinnabar moth) 
in, the clearcutc sarea. 


4. Noxious weed control seems to be considered in its own 
right rather than as an integral part of each forest use. 
We recommend that a noxious weed assessment be a required 
provision of every management decision. For example, a 
timber sale would also include an assessment of noxious 
weecs existing on site; their potential for spread subse- 
quent to the sale; areas to be disturbed by skidding, 
landing sites, and road construction, and their suscepti- 
bility to infestation by noxious weeds; and noxious weed 
infestations off-site that have potential to invade the 
site. A noxious weed control plan for the timber sale.- 
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would then be developed and implemented prior to the 

sale being bid. A similar process would be required 

for each forest use management decision such as grazing 
leases, recreational development, campground maintenance, 
fire rehabilitation, or whatever. 


Dee cena eeomrefers tol public participation, involvement 
and understanding as being essential to the vegetation 
Management program. We recommend that this be expanded 
to first provide in-house training to all Forest Service 
personnel so that they become familiar with the noxious 
weed problem, recognize the seriousness and potential 
long-range impacts of noxious weeds, and realize the 
need for prevention, control or eradication of noxious 
weeds. 


For example, if someone cruising timber happens onto a 
remote diffuse knapweed infestation, that employee needs 

to either be able to identify it or at least recognize it 

as a plant species that doesn't belong there. That employee 
also needs to know who to report the finding to so that 
appropriate follow-up can be initiated. Each Forest should 
have a staff person designated coordinator for these reports. 


Once staff has received basic training in noxious weed con- 
trol, efforts can then be made to establish a public information 
program. That program should also encourage forest visitors 

to report possible new infestations to Forest Service staff 

who, in turn, would pass each report on to the designated 
coordinator. 


6. In addition to developing a program within each forest, 
we strongly recommend that coordination be established 
between all of the forests within Region 6 so that common 
goals and objectives can be identified and developed. 


We would futher recommend that this coordination be expanded 
to include other federal, state and local agencies. A criti- 
cal component of Washington State's new A-B-C Noxious Weed 
list will be early identification and control or eradication 
of newly invading noxious weeds to the state or a region 
within the state. Coordination and cooperation with all 

land managers within the state is crucial to the program's 
success. 


7. To develop a successful noxious weed control program 
within Region 6, we feel it is absolutely necessary that 
the Forest Service establish methods for surveying of 
noxious weeds, and also establish a system for Gata 
collection. 
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8. Although each of the control methods cited in the 
D.E.I.S. is a useful tool in controlling noxious weeds 
under certain circumstances, we feel that the long- 
term solution must rely heavily on biological control. 
To that end, we recommend that the Forest Service 
establish a continuing funding level for research and 
development of biological control agents for noxious 
weeds. 


Please don't hesitate to contact us if we can be of further 
assistance to you. In addition to the telephone numbers 
listed, you can write our Executive Secretary, Catherine 
Hovanic at P. 0. Box 1064, Kent, Washington 98031, or call 
her at (509) 454-7230. 


Sincerely yours, 


Che Uritinteord 


Arlie Clinkenbeard 
Chairman 


AC/amt 


Attachments: Proposed Noxicus Weed List 
Chapter 438, Laws of 1987 
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OREGON STATE SENATE 
SALEM, OREGON 
97310-1347 


February 12, 1988 


Mr. James Torrence, Regional Forester 
Forest Service, USDA 

POS Oxe S025 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence, 


Please allow me to offer the following comments of the USFS Vegetation 
Management Draft Environment Impact Statement. 


I support Alternative B as the best of those you give but would like to 
see more emphasis on preventative management. This can mean less expense 
and less chemicals in the environment in the long run. 


With hundreds of thousands of acres being withdrawn from production of 

forest products (and there seems to be no end in sight for withdrawals) I 
feel it is imperative that production be maximized on the remaining acerage. 
This is possible only if the land managers in the forest are permitted to use 
all tools available including burning and safe herbicides, Different methods 
or combination of methods may be needed on different sites and the manager 
should have this flexibility to use what in his professional judgement will 
produce the best results without endangering the environment. 


The DEIS seems biased against herbicides and this tends to create negative 
public perception. This needs to be changed. You seem to be basing a forestry 
program on public perception of herbicide risks. In your assessment of 

human health risks have you compared the increase in cancer risk of each 
herbicide with cigarette smoking, drinking alcohol or eating salt? Such 
information is available and needs to be pointed out to the public. 


Just a word of personal experience. I have been managing my own tree farm 
and nursery for over 30 years. We use many herbicides, fungicides and 
incesticides, always heeding recommended precautions. I am far healthier 
than most men of my age (66). However, I do refrain from high health risks 
such as smoking and drinking alcohol. We have raised 5 healthy children 

on the farm. Two of my sons work with me and are likewise in good health. 


Please rewrite your statement, removing herbicide bias and basing it on 
scientific studies -- not on public perception. Forest management is a 
science and you have scientifically trained people in your orginazation. 
Please do a professional job. Don't base your decision on public perceptions, 


Sincerely, 


(ma 


Bob Kintigh 


Kintigh(Ore.) 
Schoon(Ore.) 
000783 





Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 


.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 


.. The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


Berane. Bota 
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7090 ZENA ROAD 
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WALT SCHROEDER 
COOS AND CURRY COUNTIES 
REPLY TO ADORESS INDICATED: 
OC) House of Representatives 
Salem, Oregon 97310-1347 
95102 Rogue River Heights 
Gold Beach, Oregon 97444 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALEM, OREGON 
97310-1347 


February 26, 1988 


Mr. James Torrence 
Regional Forester 
PRO pote. O25 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrance: 


I recognize that even the extended deadline is past for comments 
on the Draft Environmental Statement on Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation. But I noted that the form stated that late 
comments will still have impact. 


My background is with Oregon State University as a County 
Extension Agent for 34 years. During that time I was involved in 
many integrated pest management programs, including hand , 
biological and chemical controls of weeds, brush, insects, 
diseases, etc. I feel that each method has a place and we should 
not remove any tools from the "arsenal" unless better, more 
practical and more economical tools are available. 


Herbicides are one of the tools . I urge you to adopt alternative 
B plus 


We live on the edge of a private forest holding. Our water supply 
is a spring just on our side of the property line. Several years 
ago the landowner, Champion Timberlands, helicopter sprayed their 
land with Garlon (Triclopyr). On hearing the helicopter, I went 
to our spring to see if any of the spray was entering our water 
supply. A young man was there with test papers on the ground in 
the area of our water supply. None of the spray landed on the 
test papers and I could feel no spray in the area even though the 
chopper was spraying close by. We felt perfectly safe in drinking 
the water. 


Pesticides can be dangerous, but used properly they are safe and 
a valuable tool in vegetation management. 


Sincerely, 
ge 
ee Bb 


Walt Schroeder 
State Representative 
Coos and Curry 


RESIOENCE 


6110 BUCKTHORN N.W. HOUSE OFFICE BLOG. 
OLYMPIA, 
206-866-8815 206-786-7940 
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TWENTY-SECOND DISTRICT 


OLYMPIA OFFICE 
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House of Representatives 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
OLYMPIA 


January 8, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA - Forest Service 

PO Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Gary: 


I am concerned about the use of herbicides on Forest 
Service lands and have comments on the Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement on Vegetation Management. Of the seven alternatives 
examined in the draft EIS, only one, alternative D, would reduce 
or eliminate the need to spray herbicides or burn vegetation. 


Alternative D stresses prevention of the need for 
herbicides by altering management practices. In addition, 
herbicides would only be used as a last resort after careful data 
gathering and monitoring. Alternative D also provides for 
important public participation in the planning of vegetation 
management projects. 


The time has come for the Forest Service to actively work 
to reduce the use of herbicides. The public will no longer 
accept the risks to their health from the indiscriminate use of 
chemicals. The herbicides that are used must be carefully 
monitored and be screened for the least toxicity, leachability, 
and adverse environmental effects. Alternative D provides the 
framework for a wise and balanced approach to forest management. 


Sincerely, 


OBer Uno Qd 


Jolene Unsoeld 
State Representative 
22nd Legislative District 
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GEORGETTE W. VALLE 
THIRTY-FOURTH DISTRICT 





1434 S.W. 137TH 401 LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WA 98166 OLYMPIA, WA 96504 
RESIDENCE TEL.: 248-0334 (206) 786-7952 
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34TH DISTRICT OFFICE 
1725 S.W. ROXBURY #5 


ga House of Representatives 
i” STATE OF WASHINGTON 
OLYMPIA 


January 11, 1988 


Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA-Forest Service 

P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


RE; The New Forest Service Vegetation Management EIS 
Dear Concerned, 


In response to information sent to me by the Northwest Coalition 
for Alternatives to Pesticides and the Western Washington Toxics 
Coalition, this is to advise that I think the Alternative D in 
the draft EIS is the best alternative. I agree with it being the 
only alternative that outlines vegetation management practices 
that will reduce or eliminate the perceived need to spray 
herbicides or burn vegetation. 


I wish you success in the implementation of EIS. Please don’t 
hesitate to contact me whenever I can be of service on issues 
that concern you. 


Pitta ely abl: 
POM OIG TR 
Looe ten U6 CLA k—— 


Georgette Valle 
State Representative 
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pele oR EON January 29,1988 
97310-1347 
Mr. James Torrence 
Regional Forester 
Forest Service, USDA 
P.O.Box 3623 
Portland, OR 97268 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


I have been following the vegetative management issue quite 
Closely. Have studied your material --no, I've not read every 
page of the three-inches-thick documents, but I have a very good 
understanding of the proposals as I've been closely associated 
with vegetative management issues most of my life. 


I have probably done more hand weeding with a hoe and shovel than 
99% of people who are responding to this issue. I've also used 
chemicals. Yes, even 2,4,5-T when it contained lots more dioxin 
than in recent years. Not only did I mix it by hand, but I used 
it in a hand sprayer to eradicate poison oak on the hill where I 
lived. I was also pregnant. (That child is and has always been 
quite healthy as are her two children.) I can introduce you to 
other women who have had similar experiences and have had all 
healthy children and no miscarriages. The alleged rash of 
miscarriages in the Alsea area a number of years ago got lots of 
publicity , however, their miscarriage rate was no higher than 
the average. What was totally absent in all that ruckus was 
Scientific data as to what chemicals these women's life styles 
exposed them to in addition to the very small and infrequent 
exposure they could have experienced from the herbicides used in 
forestry management. Remember that 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are 
effective eradicators of broad-leaf plants including marijuana. 
Wood smoke, kerosene, alcohol, tobacco, herbs, cosmetics are all 
chemicals - why were these not examined ?? Lets quit jumping to 
Conclusions and start using true scientific facts rather that 
responding to unscientific public pressure. 


The dose on the amount of anything used makes a whale of a 
difference in the effect. For instance, when I eat an apple, 
Core and all, I'm okay, BUT if I ate a half cup of apple seeds at 
one time, the larger dose of Prunasin could convert to hydrogen 
cyanide and could kill me. If I take one pill at a time it can 
make me well, the whole bottle however, would likely kill me. 
One teaspoon of salt for a baby is deadly. 


T very much “favor, and urge you to adopt, the alternative 


recommended by Oregonians For Food and Shelter which is known as 
“Alternative Bt". 
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"Alternative B+" allows some of the flexibility needed to manage 
vegetation in different situations. Herbicides are tools needed 
in certain situations to be able to produce a product which can 
compete in the market place. We need the flexibility of being 
able to use all methods of vegetative management to fit the 
varying conditions --- hand, fire, chemicals. All need to be 
used scientifically and as economically as is practical to 
Produce a continuing supply of the natural resources which 
provide so much of the economic wealth for our state and its 
individual families. 


A healthy people, a healthy forest, and a healthy economy should 


-go hand in hand. 
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I will be most happy to discuss this issue with you in much 
greater detail if need be. 


Sincerely, 
v4 y, eo 
(2 Lf SAREE 


Liz VanLeeuwen, State Representative, District 37. 


‘Dear Mr. Torrence, Regional Forester: 


VanLeeuwen (Ore.) 
Yih(Ore.) 
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Please consider the following concerns and comments as my personal response to the Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement on Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetatidn released for public comment on October 
15, 1987. Furthermore, I am requesting that you incorporate these important environmental and economic con- 
cepts into the USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region's Final Environmental Impact Statement and the 


Record of Decision.: 


THE BOXES CHECKED BELOW ARE OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE TO ME. 


fates the “B PLUS” enhanced alternative for vege- 
tation management. This modification of Alternative B 
emphasizes preventive management while allowing use of 
the most appropriate tool for treatment of site-specific 
problems. “B PLUS” provides Forest Service professionals 
the flexibility needed to assure a stable, long-term timber 
supply, effective rights-of-way maintenance, wildfire control, 
range improvements. and noxious weed control in a man- 
ner which responsibly protects the public health, worker 
safety. and the environment. Implementation of the “B 
PLUS” alternative will meet all reasonable public concerns 
and do so in an economically feasible manner. * 


cd I do VOT support any current or future alternative 
which will REDUCE jobs: REDUCE revenues to counties 
for schools. roads and local government: REDUCE per- 
sonal family income and DECREASE long-term timber 
production in this region. ECONOMIC IMPACT TO ME. 
MY FAMILY. MY NEIGHBORS. OUR BUSINESSES. OUR 
INDUSTRIES, AND OUR REGION JS OF VITAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 


if 
4 I feel the tone and language used in the DEIS is 
strongly biased against herbicides. The final draft should 
be more carefully written to eliminate such bias and pro- 
tect against creating negative public perceptions itself. 


oA Forest acres which have been set aside for timber 
production should be managed for growth enhancement as 
well as seedling survival. Promoting growth enhancement 
will help ensure a reliable and adequate future timber sup- 
ply from a shrinking production land base. 


A It is unacceptable to predetermine that herbicides. or 
any other viable vegetation management tool. be used as a 
“last option’ only—regardless of cost. effectiveness. safety. 
environmental impact or risks associated with the other 
options. The best method or tool should be used based 
on site-specific data and be evaluated by the same criteria 
or standards. 


oe DEIS must provide a workable vegetation manage- 
‘ment program with adequate flexibility to deal with the 
tremendous differences in each of the 19 National Forests. 
I am concerned that too many assumptions are being 
made based upon a theoretical “average forest” which can- 
cels out the individual extremes that exist in reality. 


we disagree with the major concept of basing a technical 
forestry program on weak, subjective data—public percep- 
tion of herbicide risks and a qualitative risk assessment. 
This is contrary to other Forest Service regions and the 
data base required by law to register a pesticide with the 
United States Environmental Protection Agency. 


I support the inclusion of additional Forest Service 
research and monitoring programs on a forest-by-forest 
basis. Documenting the effectiveness and impact of various 
vegetation management methods is essential for proper 
evaluation and long-term planning. 


VE 


ZZ The alternative chosen should incorporate mitigation 
measures. such as site-specific diagnosis and analysis. to 
ensure that all relevant data and information are consid- 
ered. Certain measures proposed in the draft. such as 100- 
ft. buffer strips along each side of year-round streams—no 
matter how small—and notification of a/l downstream resi- 
dents prior to herbicide use. are overly restrictive, unwar- 
ranted and in most cases unworkable. 


Cau that there are important data which have 
been promised. but not yet made available to the public. 
This data includes an independent toxicological peer 
review, an independent silvicultural peer review and data 
on each individual forest—all of which are needed to per- 
form an adequate and informed public review of the DEIS. 
I. therefore. support the formal request made by Orego- 
nians for Food and Shelter and others to extend the pub- 
lic comment period to May 15, 1988. 


OTHER COMMENTS: 


SENATOR MAE YIH 
ALBANY, OR 97321 
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001203 Asotin County Noxious Weed Control Board 
POBox 9 
Asotin, WA 99402 
Susan K. Williams, Supervisor 


000023 Asotin County Conservation District 
725 6th Street 
Clarkston, WA 99403 
Dallas H. Dodd, Chairman 


000682 Baker County Weed Control 
3050 E. St. 
Baker, OR 97814 
Jim Penland, Supervisor 


001020 County Commission, Benton County 
180 NW 5th St. 
Corvallis, OR 97330-4777 
Dale Schrock, Chairman 


001011 County Commission, Clallam County 
180 E. 4th 
Port Angeles, WA 98362 
Dorothy Duncan, Chair 


000620 Clallam County P.U.D. No. 1 
RO Box t1t7 
Port Angeles, WA 98362 
Michael McInnes, Superintendent 


001372 County Commission, Curry County 
Box 746 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 
T.V. Skinner, Chairman 


001009 County Commission, Douglas County 
Courthouse 
Roseburg, OR 97470 
Doug Robertson, Chairman 


1/B-931 
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000716 


000293 


000292 


001183 


000189 


001371 


000539 


001024 


Ferry County Weed Control District 
P O Box 372 

350 E. Delaware 

Republic, WA 99166 

Carl Putnam, Chairman 


Garfield County Noxious Weed Control Board 
Courthouse, Box 190 

Pomeroy, WA 99347 

Jim McKeirnan, Supervisor 


Garfield/ Asotin Counties Crop Improvement Association 
2040 Evans Road 

Clarkston, WA 99403 

James F. Fitzgerald, President 


County Court, Grant County 
Courthouse, P O Box 220 
Canyon City, OR 97820 
Lorene Allen, County Judge 


Grant County Soil & Water Conservation District, Weed 
Control Program 

721 South Canyon Blvd. 

John Day, OR 97845 

Jerry Daske, Coordinator 


County Commission, Josephine County 
Courthouse 

Grants Pass, OR 97526 

William F. Ford, Chairman 


County Commission, Kittitas County 
205 W. 5th Ave. 

Ellensburg, WA 98926 

Roy A. Lumaco, Chairman 


County Commission, Klamath County 
Courthouse Annex, 305 Main St. 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601-6391 

Roger Hamilton, Chairman 


000468 


000469 


000488 


001035 


000519 


004905 


001012 


001114 


000352 
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County Commission, Klickitat County 
205 S. Columbus, Room 101 
Goldendale, WA 98620 

Fred Holly, Chairman 


Klickitat County Noxious Week Control Board 
228 W. Main St., Room 210 

Goldendale, WA 98620 

Bob Gorman, Weed Coordinator 


County Commission, Lake County 
Lakeview, OR 97630 
Arthur H. Sheer, Chairman 


Lake County Weed Control Committee 
Lakeview, OR 97630 
Gene Lawson, Chairman 


County Commission Lincoln County 
Norma McMillin, Chairman 


County Commission, Marion County 

Marion County Courthouse, 100 High Street NE 
Salem, OR 97301-3670 

Garry Kanz, Chairman 


Morrow County Weed Control 
P O Box 127 

Heppner, OR 97836 

Jim Van Winkle, Supervisor 


Okanogan County Noxious Weed Control Board 
P O Box 791 

Okanogan, WA 98840 

Craig Webster, Chairman 


County Commission, Polk County 
Polk County Courthouse 

Dallas, OR 97338-3174 

Bill Harland, Commissioner 
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000718 


001018 


001017 


000899 


001113 


Tillamook County Weed Control 
2204 4th St., Suite B 

Tillamook, OR 97141 

Roger Pye 


Umatilla County Weed Control 
3920 Westgate 

Pendleton, OR 97801 

Mary K. Corp, Supervisor 


Umatilla County Soil and Water Conservation District 
1229 SE Third 

Pendleton, OR 97801 

Tom Straughan, Chairman 


County Court, Union County 
1100 “L” Avenue 

La Grande, OR 97850 

John J. Howard, County Judge 


County Court, Wallowa County 
PO Box E 

Enterprise, OR 97828 

LeRoy G. Childers, County Judge 
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ASOTIN COUNTY 


NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL BOARD 
P.O. Box 9 
Asotin, Washington 99402 


Phone (509) 243-4898 


7 January 1988 


Gary Larsen 


Vegetation Management Group Leader RECEIVED 
USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region JAN 11. 1888 
PeOseboxssO23 STATE & PRIVATE 





Portland, OR 97208 FORESTRY 
Dear Mr. Larsen: 


After reviewing and considering the draft EIS, "Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation," 
the Asotin County Noxious Weed Control Board goes on record in support of Alternative B. 

We believe that, of the given alternatives, Alternative B has the greatest potential to 
accomplish the job of vegetation management and to meet the needs of Pacific Northwest 
residents. 


It is the view of our board that sound noxious weed control by public and private land- 
owners is essential to our economy-—agriculture is more profitable and tourism is en- 
hanced when unwanted vegetation is managed properly. Regardless of strategy--prevention 
or correction—we believe that prompt action is needed before damage occurs. From ex- 
perience, we find that adequate control of noxious weeds is extremely difficult, perhaps 
impossible, without the use of herbicides. In steep and/or inaccessible terrain, 

aerial application of herbicides is sometimes the only practical choice for controlling 
unwanted vegetation. Inasmuch as noxious weeds on Forest Service lands can be seed 
sources for weeds on private land, we believe that the Forest Service has the obligation, 
for its neighbors' sakes, to control noxious weeds in a timely and efficient manner. 

For these reasons, we find unacceptable those alternatives which involve "no action," 
"no herbicides," or "no aerial application permitted." 


Our board is very concerned about developments over the past few years because of the 
court injunction against chemical weed control on public lands. Untreated noxious weed 
infestations have spread considerably on public lands and have been a source of weed 
infestation in our rangeland, especially with regard to diffuse knapweed. With so much 
time lost, larger and more costly corrective measures are needed than if the Forest 
Service had been able to manage the weeds promptly. We hope’ that: similar "catch up" 
problems will not arise again. For the future we encourage coordination of Forest Ser- 
vice vegetation management with those local agencies who are responsible for right-of-way 
clearance, noxious weed control, etc. We also encourage the development of educational 
programs on prevention of the spread of noxious weeds. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 


Susan K. Williams 
Supervisor 
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725 - 6th STREET ¢ CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 99403 ¢ PHONE: 758-8012 


January 8, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen 


The Asotin County Conservation District is very concerned about the 
maintenance of permanent vegetative cover in our woodlands. This 
includes both established vegetation in areas not yet harvested, and 
vegetation being established in harvested areas. 


The establishment of permanent vegetative cover in harvested woodland 
areas necessitates controlling unwanted annual and biennial competing 
vegetation. This permanent vegetation is absolutely necessay to reduce 
the amounts of sediment reaching county watercourses. We endorse 
alternative B because we think this will do the best job of maintaining 
the necessary vegatative cover. 


In endorsing alternative B we feel it is very important for the future 
of herbicide control programs that all employees involved in application 
of chemicals be fully trained in the use and proper application of 

these chemicals. 


Sincerely 


See 


Dallas H. Dodd 
C.D. Chairman 


Asotin Cnty. 
Conservation District 


Baker Cnty. Weed 





UU0bE2 
Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments gn: ; 
... The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changed thatteould be made. 


... Our scientific information and analysis. &> 





Sia 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. A Fo 
AXe)S Mr. Gary Larsen 
FROM: Baker County Weed Control 
RE: Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) 





Mr. Gary Larsen: 





aS ; hi 
: ; 





I_ found the DEIS to be both well-written and.informative, 
and should be able to answer questions by those in the scientific 
i c ; i ; 1] ; 1 
, meta ; > nent id e+} peeceaeee 
I've seen countless acres of prime agricultural, pasture, and 
recreational lands lost to competing and unwanted vegetation. Lands 
bordered by Federal land are often contaminated by seeds and 
; : i ee i ae hill 
battle is futile, and many more acres of productive land shall be lost 
SLE things remain as they are-now 
Baker County Weed Control fully supports the U.S. Forest 
Services's efforts to once again resume the use of herbicides on 
its properties. We also agree that alternatives "B", "D", and "E" 


shall provide the best all-around solution. 
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January 7, 1988 


Mr. James Torrence 
Regional Forester 
Pacific Northwest Region 
USDA Forest Service 

319 SW Pine, Box 3623 
Portland, OR 97208 


RE: Draft EIS for Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation 
Dear Mr.Torrence 


The Benton County Board of Commissioners wish to offer the following comments 
on the Draft EIS for Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. The County 
has based its review of the proposed alternatives on policies contained within 
the adopted and acknowledged Benton County Comprehensive Plan and an analysis 
of other County policies. 


The County is quite concerned about the application of the various 
alternatives within the Siuslaw National Forest which is partially located 
within Benton County. Lumber mills within the County are heavily dependent on 
timber harvested on the Siuslaw. The recently released Siuslaw Forest Draft 
Management Plan indicated that during a 1982 survey period, 43% of mill 
resource consumption was from the Siuslaw. It is therefore the County's 
position that intensive silvaculture management techniques, including 
vegetation control, be practiced wherever economically and environmentally 
possible in order to optimize forest yields and sustain timber demands and 
timber related employment and income within the County. 


The County also has an interest in the preservation of the integrity and 
quality of water resources generated within municipal watersheds. The County 
supports limitations on vegetation control techniques within the Marys Peak 
Watershed which serves the City of Corvallis as established in the Marys Peak 
Planning Unit EIS (1979). 


Among the alternatives presented within the Draft EIS, the County prefers the 
selection and implementation of Alternative G. Alternative G provides for 
more aggressive use of vegetation control techniques including biological 
methods, prescribed burning, manual and mechanical methods and the use of 
herbicide management, which would result in a 2.5 to 3.5% increase in long 
term sustained yields throughout the USFS Northwest Region. 


The County believes that sustained yields within the Siuslaw may be able to 
achieve an even higher percentage increase due to the productivity of the 
Forest. 


00110/47 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
180 NW 5th Street 
Corvallis, OR 97330-4777 


(503) 757-6800 


Benton County 
Commissioners 





The County finds that the provisions of the Oregon Forest Practices Act for 
stream side buffers are more reasonable than those proposed in the plan. The 
County does not believe that the buffers required for USFS Class 3 and 4 
streams are necessary. Overall, however the County finds the range of 
possible environmental effects to be within an acceptable range. 


The County appreciates the opportunity to comment on the proposed plan. If 
you or your staff require any further clarification on the County's position, 
please do not hesitate to contact the Board's Office or the Benton County 
Development Department at 757-6819. 


Dale Schrock, Chairman 
Benton County Board of Commissioners 


cc: U.S. Senator Mark Hatfield 
U.S. Senator Bob Packwood 
U.S. Representative Peter DeFazio 
U.S. Representative Denny Smith 
Governor Neil Goldschmidt 
Oregon Senator Cliff Trow 
Oregon Senator Mae Yih 
Oregon Representative Mike McCracken 
Oregon Representative John Schoon 
Oregon Representative Tony Van Vliet 
Tommy Thompson, Superintendent, Siuslaw National Forest 
Grtytofacorvallis 


D0110/47 
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Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
... The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. » . 





Mr Larsen’: wt 

As representatives of a constituency which is acutely involved with 

the wood products industry in general, and Olympic National Forest 

in particular, we welcome this. opportunity to comment on the Draft 

Environmental Impact Statement concerning the Management of Competing 

and Unwanted Vegetation. : Aa A Se 
____After carefully considering the document, we concur with the Forest _ 
___Service's preferred alternatives: B, FE, and D. These alternatives 
—__Seem to strike a balance between productive management for the wood _ 

i ind ta aah ; 1 : 

noes tan 14 

: i ; 1+] i : ld : 

the alternatives be ranked B, E, and D, andythatyin the final 





determination of the plan to be implemented, consideration be given 
to this =ranking. 





We understand that future studies will provide additional da fe) 
the environmental impacts of various management techni s 
we charge the Forest Service with the responsibili j 


existin rocedures and implement practi 


long-term preservation of a heal j 





OUTS EE eS ee 





BOARD OF CLALLAM COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
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Dorothy “Duncan, Chair 
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Clallum County 
Commission 


Clallum Cnty. PUD 
000620 





Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
... The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, er changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


NOV 27 1999 





Utilities should be allowed to implement brush and tree management programs 


of their own that do not environmentally conflict with the Forest Services 
rogram. 





The utility may want to use mechanized or manual methods to remove unwanted 
or hazardous vegetation around power lines. Any herbicide applications by 
the utility should be consistent with acceptable Forest Service practice. 


Alternative C would not be an acceptable alternative since brush and tree 
control near power lines must be a planned management program. 
Alternative B would appear to offer the best flexibility to coordinate 
utility programs with Forest Service programs. 


DAL fF 4] S 4,4. 
Michael McInnes, Superintendent 


Clallam County P.U.D. No. 1 
Pi Oe BOXmlL 17. 


Port Angeles, WA 98362 
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CURRY COUNTY OREGON BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Thomas M. McKenzie Rocky McVay T.V. Skinner ge = Up- S 4 
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Mack Arch on the Curry Coast 








BOX 746 GOLD BEACH, OREGON 97444 (503) 247-701} 


February 11, 1988 


Jim Torrence, Regional Forester 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

POS BOxes625 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


We, the Curry County Commissioners, are writing to you with 
our comments about the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. We feel the most 
logical approach is Alternative "B", to maintain at least the 
level of management prior to Judge Burns decision. 


In reviewing the past management of vegetation over 
approximately forty years, we note much progress. There has 
been a positive development in the amount of management needed, 
development in mechanical uses, progress in the use of fire and 
the continued development of herbicides and their uses. 


We strongly believe that the professional land manager 
needs all the tools available to him to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of the lands. We believe it is unwise to overly 
restrict any of the tools that a professional land manager needs 
to increase timber growth and availability on timber designated 
areas. 


In the future there will be continued progress in the 
development of all means of vegetation management. Through 
professional management there will be continued progress in the 
best combination of these uses, provided a specific use is not 
unduly restricted so that progress is inhibited. 


1/B-942 
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Commission 





There are increased ‘demands on the public lands, but there 
are also increased demands on the County governments to furnish 
services to the public. In Curry Coynty we are very dependent 
On a public timber base to generate income for County uses and 
for schools. Counties are more and more looked upon to generate 
their own operating income as less Federal and State monies 
become available. Consequently, it is essential for timber 
dependent communities and areas to maintain as high a timber 
base as practical to meet the needs of community stability. 


Despite the downplaying of impacts of restricted herbicide 
use in the draft statement,- the social and economic impacts of 
all alternatives except B and G are significant to Curry County. 
It is true that on a national basis the impacts may seem small, 
but at the Curry County level the impacts are great. 


We suspect that when the Siskiyou National Forest plan is 
completed, we will see decreases in the timber harvest of the 
past 20 years. The creation of stream-side management, visual 
areas, etc. ensure some Quasi-Wilderness. Some of the decreases 
may be made up with intensified forest management such as 
genetics, tree improvement programs, better stocking, better 
site preparation, and release through the best known methods 
including herbicides. 


Loss of timber harvest, jobs, and County revenues from 
restricting vegetation management tools is by itself 
Significant, but when added to reductions due to Spotted Owl and 
the proposed forest management plans of the Rogue River, 
Siskiyou, Siuslaw and the Willamette National Forests, the loss 
becomes truly devastating to the economy of Curry County. 


As we understand the Judge's opinion on the Court ruling in 
1984, the injunction was granted for legal technicalities, while 
the opinion stated that it was not shown that herbicides posed 
an unreasonable risk to man or the environment. 


We believe that Alternative B, when used by professional 
land managers, will provide the tools necessary to maintain 
timber supplies and at the same time carefully manage any 
perceived health risk. 


We are concerned about the statement in Alternative B that 
emphasizes opportunities to reduce the use of herbicides. We 
believe the emphasis should be on any opportunity to increase 
intensity of management. This should include the present 


1/B-943 
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and Consultation 


methods plus new developments including herbicides. As new 
methods of dealing with unwanted vegetation are developed, the 
final statement should clearly allow for these methods, 
including herbicides, to be brought into management procedures. 
The DEIS only allows use of 16 herbicides under Alternative B 
and says that new or additional herbicides must be approved by 
the EPA and reviewed by the Forest Service. It never says how 
this review will take place. Will a new EIS by necessary for 
each new herbicide that is developed? Will the same 
restrictions be applied to other methods? 


Another concern is that procedures will be so restrictive 
that herbicide use will be impossible. Under herbicide 
mitigation procedures, it is stated that downstream water users 
and adjacent land owners who could be potentially affected, etc. 
We believe that "potentially" needs to be defined as well as 
downstream water users. Notification methods need to be 
explained. Also, it is stated that areas used for mixing 
herbicides and cleaning equipment shall be located where 
spillage will not run into surface waters or result in ground 
water contamination ‘Whenever practicable, mixing areas and 
heliports will not be located within domestic/municipal fish 
hatchery, or irrigation supply water sheds. We believe these 
Statements are very restrictive in a narrow interpretation. For 
instance, almost any stream ultimately flows into all of the 
above categories. Perhaps one of the referred handbooks 
clarifies this concern, if so, it should be referred to --- if 
not, the intent of the statements needs to be clarified. 


In Figure S-6, risk is presented as a risk of exposure to 
the public and risk of accidents to forest workers. These are 
presented so that they appear to be of the same relative 
magnitude. The risk of workers is much greater than risk to the 
public and placing them to appear relatively equal is deceptive. 


Perceived health risk seems to be stressed heavily, even to 
the point of comparing between alternatives how much perceived 
risk the public will have. We believe the Forest Service can 
better change the perceived risk by educating the public than by 
selecting an alternative because it may have less perceived 
health risk. 


Alternative D states that prevention of vegetation problems 
and integration of natural ecosystem processes will be used, but 
should be done under any vegetation management system, and will 
be if done by professional foresters. 


In estimating timber yield losses from the various less 
intensive alternatives, the EIS assumes that the cost of doing 


Curry County 
Commission 





business and economic efficiency does not matter. toecect,. CO 
achieve acceptable results, mechanical and manual methods often 
cost five to ten times what herbicides cost. In these days of 
tightening Federal appropriations, it is only rational to use 
resources as efficiently as possible while managing public risk 
and employee risk. 


Risk to the public is only presented as risk of exposure to 
herbicides and later the DEIS talks about all the bad effects of 
herbicides that have shown up in laboratory studies. The report 
mever brings into perspective how infinitesimal the risk of 
these bad things happening, to you is if you are exposed to 
herbicides at the level the general public is exposed even in a 
worst case scenario. Add to this that even in the most 
aggressive alternative the risk of public exposure is very 
minimal. 


Alternative E eliminates aerial application of herbicides 
in the name of worker safety. However, aerial application is by 
far the safest method of herbicide application. The DEIS even 
shows that estimated injuries tc workers is higher under 
Alternative E than any other alternative, except Alternative A 
which eliminates herbicides and focuses vegetation management on 
manual methods which have high danger to workers. 


The statement is made on page A-6 that controlled 
experiments may tend to over-estimate yield losses so a 
conservative approach will be used in the Forest Service 
analysis. We don't think controlled experiments are any more 
apt to overstate than underestimate yield losses. No 
substantiation is given to the claim made there. 


On page A-13 the statement is made that 25 to 50 percent 
yield reductions can be expected with no vegetation management 
in the Douglas-fir/Alder type. But, 25 percent is then used as 
the predicted reduction in long-term sustained yield levels. 
This seems to conservative too us. Fifty percent is more 
realistic, or why not use 37%? 


We believe that the effectiveness of timber production 
under Alternative D is overstated. The Forest Service concludes 
that there will be only a 1-1/2 to 2% timber yield reduction 
compared to Alternative B, while 33% fewer acres will receive 
any vegetation management (533,100 in Alt. B vs. 356,700 in Alt. 
D). This doesn't seem reasonable. Even if we assume that other 
methods are as effective as herbicides, it doesn't seem 
reasonable to get only 2% yield loss with 33% fewer acres 
treated unless we are treating acres in Alternative B that do 
not need treated. If we can prevent vegetation from becoming a. 


1/B-945 
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problem as Alternative D Xssumes, why can't we do this under any 
alternative? 


Overall, we believe that the Forest Service is definitely 
understating the reduction in timber production from loss of 
herbicides and from the implementation of Alternatives D and E 
which use considerably less herbicides than Alternative B. 


We write this letter to point out the opportunity of the 
Forest Service to support and lend stability to the communities 
GE. Curry "county. We believe Alternative "B" is a reasonable 
alternative to ask for in soliciting your support. Any critique 
we've made is to help improve the draft so the Forest Service 
can intensify timber management in a positive way as soon as 
possible. We appreciate the opportunity to comment and the 
openness of your planning process. 


Sincerely, 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
of CURRY COUNTY, OREGON 


Bf boa) 
T. V. Skinner, Chairman 
Approved but not present to sign: 
Thomas M. McKenzie, Commissioner 
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y M¢Vay, Commis 
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Courthouse Roseburg, Oregon 97470 = (503) 440-4201 





December 21, 1987 
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Dear Mr. Torrence: 


We, the Douglas County Commissioners, are writing to you with our comments 
about the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation. We feel the most logical approach is alternative "B" 
or to maintain at least the level of management prior to Judge Burns' 
decision. 


In reviewing the past management of vegetation over approximately forty 
years, we note much progress. There has been a positive development in the 
amount of management needed, development in mechanical uses, progress in 
the use of fire and the continued development of herbicides and their uses. 


We strongly believe that the professional land manager needs all the tools 
available to him to meet the ever-increasing demands of the lands. We 
believe it is unwise to overly restrict any of the tools that a 
professional land manager needs to increase timber growth and availability 
on timber designated areas to counter decreases of timber availability on 
Wilderness and other restricted availability areas. 


In the future there will be continued progress in the development of all 
means of vegetation management. Through professional management there will 
be continued progress in the best combination of uses, provided a use is 
not unduly restricted so that progress is inhibited. 


As there are increased demands on the public lands, there are also 
increased demands on the County governments to furnish services to the 
public. In Douglas County we are very dependent, probably the most 
dependent County in Oregon, on a public timber base to generate income for 
County uses. Counties are more and more looked upon to generate their own 
operating income as less Federal and State monies become available. 
Consequently, it is essential for timber dependent communities and areas to 
maintain as high a timber base as practical to meet the needs of the 
public. 
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A review of the impacts of restricted herbicide use on timber harvest in 
the Umpqua National Forest indicate the following per year impacts: 


Alternative D - approximately 5.3% reduction or a _ reduction of 
approximately 18.5 million board feet. 


Alternative E - approximately 14% reduction or a reduction of approximately 
41 million board feet. 


Alternative B - the base alternative with no increase or decrease. 


Alternative A - approximately 3.5% reduction or a reduction of 
approximately 12.5 million board feet. 


Alternative C - approximately 56% reduction or a reduction of approximately 
196 million board feet. 


Alternative F - approximately 6.3% reduction or a reduction of 
approximately 22 million board feet. 


Alternative G - approximately 2% increase or an increase of 7 million board 
feet. 


Despite the downplaying of these impacts in the draft statement, the social 
and economic impacts of all alternatives expect B and G are significant to 
Douglas County. It is true that on a national basis the impacts may seem 
small, but at the Douglas County level the impacts are great. Just how 
great the impacts on the County might be will need to be analyzed when the 
new forest plan for the Umpqua National Forest is released. 


We feel reasonably sure that when the Umpqua National Forest plan is 
released, we will see significant decreases in the timber harvest of the 
past 20 years. If nothing else, the creation of Wilderness, stream-side 
management, visual areas, etc. have accounted for decreases. Some of the 
decreases can be made up with intensified forest management such as 
genetics, tree improvement programs, better stocking, better site 
preparation, and release through the best known methods including 
herbicides. 


Loss of timber harvest, jobs, and County revenues from restricting 
vegetation management tools is by itself significant, but when added to 
reductions due to Spotted Owl and the proposed forest management plans of 
the Rogue River, Siskiyou, Siuslaw and the Willamette National Forests, 
the loss becomes truly devastating to the economy of Douglas County. 


As we understand the Judge's opinion on the Court ruling in 1984, the 
injunction was granted for legal technicalities while the opinion stated 
that it was not shown that herbicides posed an unreasonable risk to man or 
the environment. 
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We believe that Alternative B, when used by professional land managers, 
will provide the tools necessary to maintain timber supplies and as methods 
become better or more efficient, to provide the possibility to progress 
towards Alternative G. 


We do have some concerns about how the Region as a whole might look at the 
use. of herbicides in the Region as a whole. It appears that approximately 
70% of herbicide use is on about four forests in southwest Oregon, one of 
which is the Umpqua National Forest. Our concern is that our area be given 
the weight it deserves in the assessment leading to the final statement. 


We are concerned: about the statement in Alternative B that emphasizes 
Opportunities to reduce the use of herbicides. We believe the emphasis 
should be on any opportunity to increase intensity of management. This 
should include the present methods plus new developments including 
herbicides. As new methods of dealing with unwanted vegetation are 
developed, the final statement should clearly allow for these methods, 
including herbicides, to be brought into management procedures. The DEIS 
only allows use of 16 herbicides under Alternative B and says that new or 
additional herbicides must be approved by the EPA and reviewed by the 
Forest Service. It never says how this review will take place. Will a new 
EIS be necessary for each new herbicide that is developed? Will the same 
restrictions be applied to other methods? 


Another concern is that procedures will be so restrictive that herbicide 
use will be impossible. Under herbicide mitigation procedures, it is 
stated that downstream water users and adjacent land owners who could be 
potentially affected, etc. We believe that "potentially" needs to be 
defined as well as downstream water users. Also how notifications are to 
be made. Also, it is stated that areas used for mixing herbicides and 
cleaning equipment shall be located where spillage will not run into 


surface waters or result in ground water contamination. Whenever 
practicable, mixing areas and heliports will not be located within 
domestic/municipal fish hatchery, or irrigation supply water sheds. We 


believe these statements are very restrictive in a narrow interpretation. 
For instance, almost any stream ultimately flows into all of the above 
categories. Perhaps one of the referred handbooks clarifies this concern, 
if so, it should be referred to --- if not, the intent of the statements 
needs to be clarified. 


In Figure S-6, risk is presented as risk of exposure to the public and risk 
of accidents to forest workers. These are presented so that they appear to 
be of the same relative magnitude. The risk to workers is much greater 
than risk to the public and placing them to appear relatively equal is 
deceptive. 


Perceived health risk seems to be stressed heavily, even to the point of 


comparing between alternatives how much perceived risk the public will 
have. We believe the Forest Service can better change the perceived risk 
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by educating the public than by selecting an alternative because it may 
have less perceived health risk. 


Alternative D states that prevention of vegetation problems and integration 
of natural ecosystem processes will be used, but this should be done under 
any vegetation management system. 


In estimating timber yield losses from the various less intensive 
alternatives, the EIS assumes that the cost of doing business and economic 
efficiency does not matter. ‘In fact, to achieve acceptable results, 
mechanical and manual methods often cost five to ten times what herbicides 
cost; the Forest Service budget is a limiting factor. In these days of 
tightening Federal appropriations, it is only rational to use resources 
efficiently. 


Risk to the public is only presented as risk of exposure to herbicides and 
later the DEIS talks about all the bad effects of herbicides that have 
shown up in laboratory studies. The report never brings into perspective 
how infinitesimal the risk of these bad things happening to you is if you 
are exposed to herbicides at the level the general public is exposed even 
in a worst case scenario. Add to this that even in the most aggressive 
alternative the risk of public exposure is very minimal. 


All of the herbicides used in the forest are used in agriculture to help 
produce the food we eat and the clothes we wear. Most of these herbicides 
are also used in residential lawns and gardens. In the forest a herbicide 
may be used from one to three times over the 50-120 year life of a managed 
forest, but in agricultural and lawn and garden situations the same 
herbicides are used as often as twice a year or more every year that the 
crop is cultivated. The amount of herbicides sprayed in our forests each 
year is a very small percentage of the amount used in agriculture; for 
industrial, transportation and utility rights-of-way; and in residential 
lawns and gardens. Why do we perceive a risk from forest herbicide 
spraying, but not from all other uses of herbicides? 


Alternative E eliminates aerial application of herbicides in the name of 
worker safety. However, aerial application is by far the safest method of 
herbicide application. The DEIS even shows that estimated injuries to 
workers is higher under alternative E than any other alternative, except 
alternative A which eliminates herbicides and focuses vegetation management 
on manual methods which have high danger to workers. 


The statement is made on page A-6 that controlled experiments may tend to 
over-estimate yield losses so a conservative approach will be used in he 
Forest Service analysis. We don't think controlled experiments are any 
more apt to overstate than underestimate yield losses. No substantiation 
is given to the claim made there. 


On page A-13 the statement is made that 25 to 50 percent yield reductions 
can be expected with no vegetation management in the Douglas-fir/Alder 


te 
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type. But, 25 percent is then used as the predicted reduction in long-term 
sustained yield levels. This seems too conservative to us. Fifty percent 
is more realistic, or why not use 372? 


The volume losses associated with no vegetation management and no 
herbicides in the salmonberry vegetation type are way too low. They seem 
to be assuming that they will get adequate site preparation and be planting 
in O-year old brush fields. Adequate site preparation is difficult to 
achieve in the salmonberry type. Even using fire and herbicides together, 
the site preparation is often less than satisfactory, on the north slopes 
where this type is commonly found. To conclude that there is no yield loss 
without the use of herbicides in this type is not realistic. Even with the 
irrational assumption that cost is not limiting, salmonberry cannot be 
adequately controlled by mechanical, manual and thermal methods and 
stocking will be severely reduced where salmonberry is not controlled 
adequately. 


We believe that the effectiveness of timber production under Alternative D 
is overstated. The Forest Service concludes that there will be only a 
1-1/2 to 2% timber yield reduction compared to Alternative B, while 33% 
fewer acres will. receive any vegetation management (533,100 in Alt. B vs. 
356,700 in Alt. D). This doesn't seem reasonable. Even if we assume that 
other methods are as effective as herbicides, it doesn't seem reasonable to 
get only a 2% yield loss with 33% fewer acres treated unless we are 
treating acres in Alternative B that do not need treated. If we can 
prevent vegetation from becoming a problem as Alternative D assumes, why 
don't we do this under any alternative? 


Overall, we believe that the Forest Service is definitely understating the 
reduction in timber production from loss of herbicides and from the 
implementation of Alternatives D and E which use considerably less 
herbicides than Alternative B. 


We write this letter to point out the opportunity of the Forest Service to 
support and lend stability to the communities of Douglas County. We 
believe that Alternative "B" is a reasonable alternative to ask for in 
soliciting your support. Any critique we've made is to help make the draft 
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better so that the Forest Service can intensify timber management in a 
positive way as soon as possible. We appreciate the opportunity to comment 
and the openness of your planning process. 


Sincerely, 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
OF DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREGON 





Bill Vian, Commissioner 
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Doris L. Wadsworth, Commissioner 
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Republic, Washington 99166 





January 7, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
Uis.D.A. Forest Service 

Pacific N.W. Region 

PEO. {Boxs3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Subject: Comment on N.W. Region 6 D.E.I.S. on Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetation 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


We, the members of the Ferry County Weed Board, would like to address 
What We peel are, several opportunities for thesU.S.F.S.-.to improve 
the Northwest E.I.S. We bear the responsibility through Washington 
State R.C.W. 17.10 laws to oversee control of noxious weeds on 

land in Ferry County. Much of our county is Federal Land, either 
Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land 
Management, National Parks Service, Corps of Engineers, or U.S. Forest 
Service. We coordinate control programs among public agencies and 
private individuals. “Since 1984, the U.S.F.S. has ‘been the» weak 

link in our coordinated containment programs as they are unable to 
use herbicides and without this tool they have been unable to contain 
noxious weeds as other agencies and individuals have. The U.S.F.S 
has the responsibility by the laws: The Carlson Foley Act 

(43 USC 1241 et sec) and the Federal Noxious Weed Control Act of 

Dose Use 280 bet sec to carry out noxious weed control. 


We feel a highest priority would be toe split the DEIS into a "Noxious 
Weed EIS" and a "Silvicultural Competing Vegetation EIS" much as 

the BLM has successfully done. This would separate two completely 
different programs with different goals and levels of public acceptance. 
This would expediate passage of the Noxious weed EIS so as to allow 
containment action earlier as we are literally "losing ground" at 


an increasing rate as we wait. 
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- If splitting the EIS is not feasible at this time, then we feel much 


more emphasis should be put on noxious weed control in this EIS. 
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Welfeel ‘that to be charged with the stewardship, as the U.S.F.S. is, 
then all tools must be available for use including biological, cultural 
and chemical. Environmental conditions vary from site to site and the 
choice of methods of control will vary accordingly. . | 


Therefore, we support alternatives B or G as the U.S.F.S. must 

have all tools available at its disposal if it is to preserve the 
environmental quality of wildlife habitat, recreational areas, and 
Native plant species. Without control of noxious weeds, a mono- 
culture of foreign weeds occupy the once niches of native species, 
thus disrupting the food chain of the area. The worst case 
scenario would be to do nothing and allow noxious weeds to continue 
to spread. All forest users and wildlife would suffer. 


Sincerely, 


Ferry County Weed Board 


Df Kay... 
Col V Peplp sri 
Carl Putnam z 


Chairman. je.4-- 2 





Coy Ed*Schultz 

cc Gus Nichols 

cc Art Losey 

cc Georgia Hoglund 
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January 11, 1988 hake’ 
Gary Larsen ‘ 
Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA FS, PNW Region 

Ps) O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


As executive secretary cf the Garfield County Noxious Weed Control 
Board, I am writing to indicate our support for Alternative Bb. 


We have come to this decision after reviewing the draft EIS, 
“Managing competing and Unwanted Vegetation". 


The Garfield County Board has long encouraged the Pomeroy Ranger 
District to control invading noxious weeds. We have been very 
concerned in recent years under the restraining order preventing 
chemical control of these weeds. *‘ The nature of the Blue Mountains 
makes mechanical control of many weed sites impractical. 


Sincerely, 

“ A a Ld 
APA ms Mee Caprese 
David E. Bragg, Ph. “ Jim McKeirnan 
Secretary & ex officio member Supervisor, 

County Extension Chairman Garfield County 
| Noxious Weed Board 
DEB: 45s 


Cooperating agencies: Washington State University, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Garfield County 
Cooperative Extension programs are available to ail without discrimination. 
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Garfeild/Asotin Co. Cropasimorcv-s Assoc. 
c/o James F. Fitzgerald 

2040 Evans Road 

Clarkston, WA. 99403 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group 
USDA Forest Service, FN'W:- Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Fortland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Upon extensive reveiw and discussion of EIS entitled 

"Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation" the Garfeild/ 
Asotin County Crop Improvement Association would lend its 
support to alternative 'B". Alternative "'B" would best 

control the objective if conducted in a timely and responsible 
manner. We can not over stress the importantance of weed 
control on Forest Service Lands as the spread and contamination 
of clean crop grounds could be detrimental to the seed 
producing industry in Wasnington. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 





aml 


ames fe i 


President 


Cece Asotany CoO. Noxolucmicedmsoarad 
SES 
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To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 








I have read the summary of the DEIS, Manageing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation, and browsed through the supporting documents. 





I_ will address only those issues of which I have knowledge, 
that occur in National Forests on the eastside. 
_— 


I_ agree with the trend to use fire as vegetation control. I believe 
that for too long fires have been suppressed, to the detriment of 


the forest ire should continue to be used to 
some slash disposal. did not see 
t thin 


ett ; id ; houldas ‘ ECy 
ory ; ; ; ie hoteles ; ; ; 
eee eet (On tne oround Loldecgyss =e) See 


date ane rt APES ; ; ete ite 


and the county and various landowners invest a considerable sum 


in noxious weed suppression each year. I don't know if we will 

ever get a handle on noxious weeds, however, for several reasons: 

There are always some landowners for whom this is not a priority, 

and whose control on their own land is less than agressive, 

a ieee harbieid hic MV aad <€ heal 1 
pee ars has allowed noxious weeds’ to spread wnochecked on those 
ee anda. Perhaps of greatest importance noxious weeds are often 
ee read by way of “streams and waterways. With no allowance for 
ay Dt mechanical or manual means of attacking such weeds within —_ 
ene Naan Zone tts SOurce= al oneemayeui timately defeat 2a. 
—___other efforts to control noxious weeds on agricultural lands __ 

: ‘ a A» tee : ; Pete iaid 


within riparian zones in all your alternatives. We would welcome 


any suggestions. 


er ee 
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Finally, addressing the choice of alternatives: I favor alternative 
B, with options left open. I encourage the Forest Service to work 
with the Counties and local landowners in forming plans for control 


of noxious weeds in specific areas. 


Thank you for this opporcunity to comment. 


\ ~~ ve is ‘ Ot 


Lorene Allen 


County Judge, Grant County 
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Grant Cnty. Soil 
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Jerry Daake, Coordinator 
Weed Control Program 
Grant Soil and Water Conservation District 


721 South Canyon Boulevard 
John Day, Oregon 97845 


January 13, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Pe0. Box. 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Sir: 


I support Alternative 6 for vegetation management. I feel this alternative 
gives the Forest Service personnel the best latitude of freedom, of all the 
alternatives, to adequately manage the unwanted vegetation. It appears to be 
the only alternative with a positive effect on the majority of the issues 
addressed by the various alternatives. Granted the risk to the public and the 
workers is increased; however, when weighed against the positive benefits 
derived from the “Job” and "Financial" increases I feel this is an acceptable 
risk. All the other alternatives, when compared to the "Reference B", show a 
Human Health factor increase, quite sizable in most cases, against a loss of 
benefits to the economic community. As for the Environmental Effects, I feel 
the level of reduction in "G" to be acceptable. 


I cannot support any alternative that is less than 8 strong statement for 
reduction of the noxious weed problems in our County. Grant County consists of 
2.9 million acres, 65% if which is under Federal jurisdiction; primarily the 
Forest Service. It is extremely difficult to enforce the Oregon Noxious Weed 
Laws on private lands when just over the fenceline the Federal land is 
supporting a healthy seed crop. 


Unless I do not understand the directions given in the criteria for the 
alternatives, the riparian areas were exempted from any vegetative control 
work. If this is so; it is totally unacceptable. The water ways in Grant 
County are one of the major conduits for the spread of noxious weed seed. The 
riparian areas cannot be exempted or source control of noxious weeds is 
impossible. In that event an effective noxious weed control program of the 
surrounding area will be severely handicapped. We cannot control noxious weeds 
by treating the effect; we must go to the cause. I realize the concerns for 
protecting our water sources but we cannot just ignore them and hope for the 
best. This is one area where, if nothing else can be allowed, a vigorous 
manual control program must be pursued. 


I believe a good system of monitoring the vegetative programs on the various 
Forests is an absolute must. One of the most promising concepts of monitoring 
vegetation is the utilization of color infra-red or satellite imagery. It is a 
method that should be developed rapidly. The public conception of the risks 
and dangers involved with herbicide usage is critical to any program on public 
lands. The only way to modify or completely change this conception is with 
good factual data. 
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Biological Control usage should be an intricate part of vegetation management. 
It is a good tool to assist in management but will never be the total control 
solution. The characteristic of seeds maintaining viability while lying 
dormant for many years precludes any biological control from ever doing more 
than keeping vegetation in an endemic population, at best. Unfortunately, 
among weeds at least, many of the species are exotics and the control must be 
located and acclimated, if possible, before we can even hope for a established 
resident population strong enough to make a dent in the weed population. If 
only the predator were as versatile as the prey. 


Manual methods, while being effective in some situations on a short term basis, 
are not cost effective and, in my experience, are generally ineffective for any 
long term control. Again, they should still be utilized in riparian areas and 
other such areas of critical concern. 


Judicious use of fire and chemicals.are by far the most effective and cost 
effecient methods of controlling vegetation in our varied terrain. Granted 
there are some health factors involved but generally these can be greatly 
reduced with proper training, supervision and diligence. We must never allow 
the removal of these useful management tools from our programs. 


T understand the necessity of the Forest Service in trying to find a Regional 
solution to rectify the Court ordered moratorioum of herbicide usage on our 
National Forests. But I cannot accept that vegetation on 19 National Forests, 
scattered over 2 states, can be effectively controlled when working under a 
single inflexable control policy. There are simply too many variables 
pertaining to the vegetative problems throughout the Region for any alternative 
that does not give total flexability to every Ranger District to cope with 
their particular set of difficulties. 


I would be pleased to renew our coooerative programs with all of the National 
Forests located within the County as soon as the we can. Our County Weed 
Program has suffered substantually from the herbicide moratorium on the Federal 
lands. 


Sincerely, 
ig 





Grant Cnty. 
Soil & Water 


Josephine County 
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Board of Commissioners 


WILLIAM F. FORD 
HAROLD L. HAUGEN 
BRUCE M. McGREGOR 


SS rrr ee ee James H. Boldt, Legal Counsel 
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(503) 474-5221 


February 12, 1988 


Ron McCormick 

Siskiyou National Forest 
200 N.E. Greenfield Road 
Grants Pass, Oregon 97526 


RE: Response to the Proposed Draft Environmental Impact Statement for eee”, 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation ASCE 


SISTRIB O 


Dear Ron: 


Josephine County has reviewed the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (draft 
EIS) of the 19 National Forests in Region VI, and as part of the public input 
process, would offer to you our comments and recommendations. 


It is regrettable that specific data supplied for the Region as a whole was not 
also provided for the Siskiyou National Forest and the Rogue River National 
Forest in particular, as it would have proven helpful in analyzing impacts of 
the different alternatives to Josephine County. Nevertheless, through an 
extrapolation process, coupled with input from your staff, we have formulated 
what we believe to be an accurate assessment of impacts to Josephine County, 
and thus, an appropriate response. 


The economical importance of National Forest lands that lie in close proximity 
to the various communities in Washington and Oregon, including the Siskiyou and 
Rogue National Forests and their associated communities, is historical and well 
documented. Some of these communities owe their very existence to a Forest 
Service presence. 


As we all are only too well aware of, the timber industries of Southwest Oregon 
provide the economic platform upon which the rest of the regions service busine 
are built. We do not have the business diversity many other metropolitan areas 
enjoy. As a result, any shifts downward in the supply of raw materials that 
supports these timber related industries causes severe detrimental effects to the-------~- 
regions entire economy. This economic concept is the very fabric that ties our a --.— 
community together. Economic upheaval causes a ripple effect that is felt all @ 
the way down into the family structure. These are not pleasant realities, and 

we do have it within our abilities to prevent this. 
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Siskiyou National Forest 
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Recently, the Forest Service circulated a Draft Environmental Impact Statement . 
(draft EIS) of its Forest Plan for the next ten years. As with this Vegetation 
Management position paper, we gave comment and recommendations that recognized 
producing a better mix of the forests resources than the Forest Service's 
Preferred K Alternative. The Forest Plan identified a certain level of raw 
material (in the case of the Preferred Alternative, it was 150 MMBF) output in 
the form of an annual Allowable Sale Quantity. This Allowable Sale Quantity 

is dependent upon the Forest Service having at its disposal, the silvicultural 
tools they need to professionally do their job. These tools and their avail- 
ability are described in the Alternatives. 


It is our understanding that the Forest Service's position concerning the Alter- 
natives at this point in time is to give preferred consideration to Alternatives 
B, D and E. However, this preferred status does not mean elimination of the 
other Alternatives. 


From a County perspective, Alternative A, Alternative C, and Alternative F lack 
any redeeming qualities and we catagorically reject these. They are counter- 
productive and would be quite damaging to local communities. Alternative E is 
also unacceptable because of the restrictions imposed on the use of herbicides. 
The. Siskiyou National Forest is composed of very rugged and steep terrain. Hand 
applications are not practical or economical in many instances, whereas treatments 
using aerial methods would be. 


Alternative D, a Forest Service preferred Alternative, depends upon using an 
advanced "Integrated Pest Management" concept with the “prevention of vegetation 
management problems" as its central concept. The emphasis here is solving 
vegetation problems by not using herbicides or by managing in such a way as to 
preclude or prevent any future vegetation problems. Although on the surface this 
concept seems to contain certain elements of desirability, we believe that it does 
not adequately define at what level herbicides would or would not be used. This 
sets up the probability of almost certain confrontations with environmental groups, 
as experienced in the past. We also note in our closing remarks on this Alternative 
that it will decrease jobs, decrease personal income, decrease long term sustained 
yield capability, decrease receipts to local schools and governments, and reduce 
those acres currently suitable for the production of timber, thus a decease in 
Allowable Sale Quantity. None of the above reductions fit in with our concept of 
maintaining community economic stability, therefore, we cannot support them. 


In taking a look at Alternative G, it is our impression that too much effort would 
be going into the management of lands that are unsuitable for intensive forest 
management, which at this time, in our opinion, is not warranted. 


Of the seven Alternatives proposed, only Alternative B approximates what we see 
as an adequate level of support activities that address our concerns. The mixing 
and matching of the various available tools to control unwanted vegetation is 
being carefully assessed and implemented on the ground so as to obtain the most 
effective, safest, and economically defendable results Bae es This represents 
responsible forest management. 
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Josephine County 





Ron McCormick 

Siskiyou National Forest 
February 12, 1988 
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We would also like to say that we are encouraged that a monitoring system is in 
place to ensure that all projects meet with anticipated results, and that any 
new technology is being incorporated into the plan. 


Thank you for this opportunity to express our view. 


JOSEPHINE COUNTY 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


William F. Ford, Chairman 
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The Kittitas County Board of Commissioners respectfully request 
that special care be taken by all agencies to properly manage competing 


and _ unwanted vegetation and: attempt to prevent distribution by air or 
water. “i 
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January 6, 1988 







Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 

PO. ebOxs5023 

Portland OR 97208 







RECEIVED 


JAN 11, 199g 


STATE & PRiVarE 
FORESTRY a, 


Re: Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation 
Dear Mr. Larsen: 


The Klamath County Commissioners believe the most logical approach to the above 
mentioned problem is Alternative .""B". This would at least maintain the management 
level prior to the Judge Burns decision. 


In reviewing past management practices, many new and innovative methods have 
been tried. Mechanical control and use of fire may be good in some areas, but 
have proven very costly resulting in many areas going untreated. 


We believe professional land managers need all tools available for them to meet 
the ever increasing demand on federal lands. If this option is not at their 
disposal, reduced timber production could result. Klamath County could lose 
jobs and federal receipts as a result. We look strongly to a stabilized forest 
industry to ensure a healthy timber-related economy. 


Most east side forests do not regularly use herbicides to combat unwanted vegeta- 
tion, but this brings up a very serious problem directly related to herbicide 

use - noxious weeds. Much of the irrigation water used in Klamath County origi- 
nates on federal lands. We can track many noxious weed sources to these federal 
lands. Klamath County has a weed control ordinance. It becomes almost impossible 
to enforce this ordinance when across the fence, federal land managers make little 
effort to control these noxious weeds. We have excellent cooperation from 
district rangers and area managers but their hands are tied by restrictions and 
lack of funds. Some of our most productive farm lands border these federal lands. 
Controlled herbicide use is the only efficient method to keep these pests from 
encroachment. Alternative ''B'" with the controlled use of herbicides and adequate 
funding would go a long way in resolving this serious problem. 


Sincerely, 
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im Rogers 
unty CommiSsion County Commissioner 





Roge amilton 
Chaitman of the Board 
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KLICKITAT COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


205 S. Columbus, Room 101 
Goldendale, Washington 98620 


January 13, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P. O--Boxe3s623 

Portland, OR 97208-3623 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


This letter is in response to the draft environmental statement on Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. We have reviewed the draft EIS and concur 

with the USFS preferred alternatives B, D and E. Specifically we favor D as 

the most acceptable alternative. Our choice of this alternative is based on 
public and worker health issues, environmental concerns, socio-economic consider- 


ations and the need to maintain the National Forests as long term sustained 
yield forests. 


The herbicide issue is a real public issue. More importantly is the issue of 
the National Forest Multiple Use concept. Maximizing timber harvest may provide 
short term economic incentives but will only reduce the potential multiple use 
of the Region's National Forests. Management alternatives that minimize costly 
timber management inputs and maximize natural processes will protect the 
National Forests for future generations. 


We are opposed to management alternatives that would abandon active forest man- 
agement, such as alternative C. Man has made his mark on the Region's forests. 
We can not have a sustained yield National Forest and not actively manage the 
forests. We are also opposed to alternatives that would simply eliminate manage- 
ment tools such as herbicides in Alternative A or fire in Alternative F. 


As a county with a large livestock industry, we see the National Forests as 
legitimate rangelands. We also see numerous tourist industries in the National 
Forests. Alternative D best fits our views of what the Region's National Forests 
should be. Our second preferred alternative is E and alternative B is our third 
choice. 


Klickitat County 





Gary Larsen ~-: 
January 13, 1988 
Page TWO . 


We are concerned that the final alternative be something that National Forest 
users and neighboring landowners and local governments can live with. We would 
note that the noxious weed acerage estimates are erroneously low. We also point 
out that no landowner can simply choose not to control noxious weeds. Otherwise 


neighboring landowners will be besieged by weed seed, and valuable land resources 
will deteriorate. 


Sincerely, 


<p Hees oa 


red Holly, Chairm 
Klickitat County Board of Commissioners 
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Klickitat County 


Noxious Weed Control Board 


V00469 


228 W. Main Street, Room 210 (509) 773-5810 
Goldendale, Washington 98620 


January 13, 1988 


Jan Engert 

Vegetation Management Team 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
Pe Oe bOxws023 ; 

Portland, OR 97208-3623 


Dear Mrs. Engert: 


After reviewing the draft EIS on Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation, 
the best alternative would be D0. This alternative would enable the use of all 
available management tools but would anticipate problems rather than manage 
crises. It would also manage the Region's National Forests in a manner that 
would enhance natural processes rather than circumvent them. This would follow 


the multiple use concept more than any alternative. 


Alternative C is unrealistic because it assumes that everything will be fine 
if nothing is done. That approach many work in some wilderness areas but would 
be unworkable in sustained yield multiple use forests. Alternative A and F are 
knee jerkers in that the primary issue is elimination of management tools such 
as herbicides and prescribed burning. Herbicides and smoke are health issues 
but like the gasoline engine they have useful applications. 


Alternative G maximizes timber productivity but probably at the expense of other 
National Forest users present and future. It would probably meet the greatest 
public resistance. Alternative B is acceptable but seems to be a symptomatic 
approach using conventional vegetation management techniques. Alternative D 

on the other hand is potentially ecologically sound and at least recognizes 
forest and vegetation management as a dynamic ecosystem. 


Alternative E would be a second choice. It falls between D and B. It addresses 
the herbicide issue in a publically acceptable manner. It also considers socio- 
economic and timber yield concerns. 


_ Klickitat County 
Noxious Weed Board 
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Other specific issues in this draft EIS warrant+addressing. The herbicide con- 
cerns were more intimately addressed than any other issue. This probably was 
necessary from a federal agency stand point. However, there needs to be recogni- 
tion that herbicides are‘tools. The impact of herbicide use in alternative D 
would be minimal. It would ‘be a very grave error for a public agency to prohibit 
any management tool. Such a decision could have serious, far reaching imolica- 
tions. 


Another issue is control of noxious weeds. The National Forests have many thou- 
sands of acres of noxious weeds. It is a legal and societal obligation to control 
these weeds. Not only do they reduce seedling tree growth and range productivity 
but they also result in reduced native polant species diversity and wildlife 
health and habitat. Weeds such as knapweed and tansy ragwort are moving along 
roads, trails, landings and recreation sites. They are crowding out native olants 
and slowly starving wildlife. 


The best control of weeds, brush and other unwanted vegetation is prevention 
or early treatment. We must become more adapt at ecosystem management which 
is what alternative D addresses. 


Sincerely, 


Bob Gorman 
Weed Coordinator 
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STATE OF OREGON 
LAKEVIEW, OREGON 97630 


ARTHUR H. SHEER JAMES W.OGLE JAMES H. GIPSON 





January 8, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Sir, 


Thank you for the opportunity to respond to your Enviromental Impact 
Statement regarding the control of unwanted vegetation in Washington and 
Oregon. The Lake County Board of Commissioners would like to go on record 
as supporting Alternative G. 


Timber and agricultural products provide the economic base for Lake 
County. The moratorium on herbicide use continues to adversely affect both 
of these industries. The most obvious affect and the one your study is 
most concerned with is with reforestation practices. We are well aware of 
the slowed growth and higher mortality of seedlings caused by the competit- 
ion for nutrients, water and sunlight by weeds and brush species. 


The damage caused to adjoining and downstream agricultural practices 
is apparently less well-recognized. The State of Oregon has laws forbid- 
ding noxious weeds from being allowed to go to seed and not spreading to 
neighboring operations, but, that is exactly what the USFS has allowed to 
happen the past three years. Noxious weed infestations have been allowed to 
flourish and become a seed source for infesting neighboring lands. Hand 
control is prohibitively expensive, time consuming and ineffective. 


While realizing there are trade-offs with all the Alternatives, we feel 
the economic benefits of Alternative G more than offsets any possible draw- 
backs for an Eastern Oregon county such as Lake. Herbicides have been in 
agricultural use here for decades, without any injuries, yet both agricul- 





Lake County 
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Mr. Gary Larsen 
Enviromental Impact response 
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tural and timber workers receive injuries and even fatalities with 
depressing frequency while performing their routine tasks. 


We feel the benefits to a rural Eastern Oregon county with the Adop- 
tion of Alternative G would exceed.any possible negative affects. 
Sincerely, 
LAKE COUNTY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


H. Sheer, Chairman 
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. Weed Control Committee 
Lake County, Oregon 


Vegetative Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 
PO bOxmesozs 

Portland, Oregon 


Dear Sir: 


We would like to express our support for Alternative G as a means of 
controlling unwanted vegetation on USFS lands. 


The apparent lack of concern in addressing noxious weeds was rather 
striking to our committee since that is a major concern to us. The 
lack of noxicus weed control by the Fremont Forest for the past three 
years has allowed a proliferation of such weeds as canada and musk 
thistle. While it is bad enough that these are allowed to flourish 
on public lands,when you realize these lands are also at the head of 
most of our watersheds the problem is compounded. This allows the 
USFS lands to become a seed source for spreading noxious weeds to all 
the private agricultural lands downstream. 


A second point we would like to emphasize is that the EIS attempts 
to cover a large area with a single solution. Not only is the area 
quite diverse geographically it is also variable in climate, 
vegetation, population demographics and economic bases. I would 
imagine there are more differences between a forest in Eastern Oregon 
and one on the Olympic Peninsula than there are similarities. 


At any rate, we would like to support alternative G which allows 


management of unwanted vegetation aggressively, with all necessary 
tools. : 


Thank you for the opportunity to respond. 
Sincersly, 


Gene Lawson 
Chairman 


Lake Cnty Weed 
Control 


Lincoln County 
Seales VUCS19 


Response Form 





To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. 
.. The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


| Dated this J344 day of _©) » 19539. 
LIncoHnN Sea BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
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Randall Franke 
Gary Heer 

Garry Kanz 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OFFICER 
Ken Roudybush 
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Marion County 


004905 
OREGON 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS __. February 9, 1988 


im Torrence, Regional Forester 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

P.0. Box 3623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 





Dear Mr. Torrence: 


Thank you for the opportunity to review your latest publication "Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation: Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(DEIS).. 


Insofar as your policies do impact the citizens of Marion County, we hope 
that our comments are valuable and will assist you in your decision 
making process. 


The Marion County Board of Commissioners wish to endorse option "B", due 
to the following concerns. 


We wish to emphasize that any reduction in timber production and 
subsequent ripple effects (personal income, school and road fund 
reductions) are not in the best interests of the citizens of our County. 


It is also noted that our concerns with noxious weed control, sustained 
yield-timber harvest, fire control, and the ongoing conservation efforts 
of the professional land manager are dependent upon a full complement of 
the elements of integrated pest management. 


These efforts should and shall be the product of cooperative efforts of 
federal, state, and local agencies. We recognize the importance of 
having mutual goals and wish to emphasize our willingness to develop 
regional strategies that complement one another. Our experience in joint 
ventures such as the Marion County/Oregon Department of Agriculture/USFS 
contract for direction in inter-agency cooperation. 


we would also like to share our ontimism in develoning regional 
strategies for such things as smoke management, water resources, noxious 
weeds, and other public concerns. 


Sincerely, 





cc: Tom Uppstad Nese le vk 
ommissioner 





Bill Worcester 
Marion County Courthouse + 100 High Street NE + Salem, Oregon 97301-3670 
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MORROW COUNTY WEED CONTROL 


P.Orecoxel27 
Heppner, OR 97836 


Phone (503) 676-5452 


December 15, 1987 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetative Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
FOSBox soe 

Portland, OR 97298 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Thank you for the opportunity to review the Draft 
Environmental Impact statement on Managing Competing and 
Unwanted Vegetation. I have reviewed the statement and find 
alternative D to be an effective and environmentally sound 
alternative. 


What is being done currently to manage the vegetation is not 
acceptable. The DEIS was well written with all major 
environmental concerns addressed. 


I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the DEIS. Please 
contact me if I can be of other assistance. 


Sincerely, = D 

: t 
vw Van mole t 
Jim Van Winkle : 
Morrow SWCD Manager/ Weed Control Supervisor ¥ 
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OKANOGAN COUNTY 001114 
NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL BOARD 


JAN STIVERSON P.O. BOX 791 509/422-5408 
WEED SUPERVISOR OKANOGAN WA 98840 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O”. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


February 3, 1988 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


On behalf of the members of the Okanogan County Noxious Weed 
Control Board, I would like to offer the following comments 
regarding the Draft Environmental Impact Statement relating to 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. 


Of the alternatives preferred by the Forest Service, we feel that 
a combination of alternatives "B" and "D" would be best. From 
alternative "D", the concept that prevention should be the key of 
a vegetation management program should be added to the work plan 
outlined under alternative "B". Our Board feels strongly that 
prevention should be the key to a successful program, but at the 
same time feel it is important that all effective tools should be 
available to control competing and unwanted vegetation. 


While prevention of noxious weeds is a sensible approach, it 
should not be considered an effective alternative in and of 
itself. The Forest Service should not adopt an alternative which 
will cause them to ignore the importance of noxious weed problems 
already existent on Forest Service lands. The damage caused by 
spread of noxious weeds since the 1984 injunction is one statistic 
that was not addressed in the DEIS. It is imperative that the 
Forest Service adopt an option which will allow them to make up 
for lost time. . 


The general terms "significant damage" and "herbicides available 
as a last option" mentioned throughout the summary need to be 
Clarified and defined. If the definition of these terms is left 
to the interpretation of the individual Forests, we fear that it 
could lead to unnecessary conflict due to lack of an overall 


direction in terms of how the Forest Service implements their 
vegetation control progran. 


When comparing alternatives "B" and "D", it seems that the Forest 
Service would have a difficult task in proving that a projected 
loss of 246 million dollars in net value of measurable benefits 
and 3,100 fewer jobs would be in the best interest of the general 
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Okanogan Cnty. 
Weed Control 





public. This “is” particularly ‘true in Region 6 where forest 
related industries are an important cornerstone of the economy. 


The strongest point to favor recommendation "B" is that "All 
effective and efficient techniques fqr managing competing and 
unwanted vegetation are available." If the Forest Service chooses 
an alternative where all techniques are not available, it 
effectively eliminates any chance of developing a true 
Integrated Pest Management philosophy. In many cases, using 
herbicides "as a last option" as outlined in alternative D would 
not be in the best interest of the Forest Service or the public. 





Language of the overview of alternative "D" (p. II-13), cites a 30 
to 60 per cent reduction in acreage treated, and a 40 to 70 per 
cent reduction in herbicide use (based on materials used in the 5 
year period prior to the injunction). When the language used to 
describe Alternative "D" in the summary is examined (pp. Summary 
12-13), it is stated that implementation of alternative "D" would 
result in "Minor reduction of effectiveness on problem sites," and 
states further that "effectiveness will be near current levels." 
It seems that the overview of alternative "D" and the summary 
language used to describe the same alternative contradict one 
another. How can a 30 to 60 per cent reduction in work be 
considered "minor?" Overall, alternative "D" places too much 
stock in the concept of prevention. Early action before 
competition and plant cover causes damage is simple common sense, 
and is in the best interest of all. However, the Forest Service 
should not chose an option that relies too heavily on prevention 
techniques. Prevention is simply one of many procedures which 
should be implemented to form a complete program. 


The concern of "perceived risk" is, in the opinion of our Board, 
well addressed in the DEIS. The mitigation measures, particularly 
those developed if herbicide use is restored, are quite adequate. 
The fact that the mitigation measures will be implemented 
regardless of the alternative chosen shows a willingness on the 
part of the Forest Service to address the issue of perceived risk. 
It is important that the Forest Service keep the issue of 
perceived risk in perspective when choosing the alternative to be 
implemented. Perceived risk should be weighed against measurable 
public benefit. If herbicide use is eliminated to avoid perceived 
risk, the Forest Service will negate any chance of developing an 
integrated approach to vegetation control. 


The Board encourages the Forest Service to consider preferred 
alternative "B" as the alternative of choice. We believe it is 
the only alternative which will allow the Forest Service to 
develop a complete Integrated Pest Management strategy. With the 
single exception that prevention should be made the key in 
whichever alternative chosen, alternative "B" is the most sensible 
approach. 


In closing, we would like to commend the Forest Service on a job 
well done in the preparation of the DEIS. The Forest Service 
should be further commended in their efforts to involve the public 


in the decision making process. Ultimately, though, the decisions 


to be made will rest with the Forest Service. We encourage you to 
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consider what is best for all owners of public lands. 


Sincerely, 





Craig Webster, Chairman 
OG. Wace. 
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Weed Control 


Polk County 
VUC352 


POLK COUNTY Board of Commissioners 


POLK COUNTY COURTHOUSE * DALLAS, OREGON 97338-3174 #& (503) 623-8173 w (503) 370-2500 Commissioners 











AS ea CRAIG HANNEMAN 
heen BENJ. F MAGILL 
Ss BILL HARLAND 


RALPH HANLEY 
Administrative Officer 


January 12, 1988 


Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
U.S.D.A. Forest Service P.N. Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Herbicides are the only practical and cost-effective means of 
controlling noxious weeds. I think Dr. Michel Newton, Professor 
of Forest Ecology at Oregon State University, hit the nail on the 
head when he said, "The 2,4,5-T component in Agent Orange led to 
2,4,5-T itself being banned, in spite of a nearly flawless 30 
years of application by both farmers, utilities and foresters. 
No case of adverse health effects in humans, livestock or 
wildlife were ever substantiated." He further states, "to my 
knowledge no court has blocked the use of herbicides on the basis 
of scientific evidence". 


I believe that chemicals should be treated with respect and used 


judiciously, and that prudent use of chemicals remains the only 
practical and cost-effective means of controlling weeds. 


We have read in the past that without agricultural chemicals, one 
out of every four Americans would starve to death for lack of 
food production; a very thought-provoking observation. 


Sincerely, 


Commissioner 
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Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
. The alternatives; telling us which ones you SuRreE or ap shanees that could be made. 
. Our scientific information and analysis. 
. The measures we have proposed to protect the enyiranment,»> ~ cS 
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er praceiestine ae vagenation'on the 921000 ‘acred Sf allleccne Nar ionasecese Gn eee 
_concern_due ta its impact on the local economy. Decisions made today affect this area 
_for many years into the future. Other lands, especially the agricultural lands located 
-dawnstream, are affected by Forest Service practices and management. 0 

| ___Alrernarives should allow the following practices to be used for the management of _ 
_vegeration to he accomplished effectively. The steep and brushy terrain in Tillamook _ 
County makes the following methods most practical and cost effective while protecting _ 
thoth rhe worker and the public Se eee 
__=Herbicides are safe and cost effective, The mitigation measures do adequately 


i i i i i vegetative 





i ‘ hi established. 
= i i i i i . The Tillamook 
-burns of 1933, 39, 45, and 51 desrroyed one of the largest and finest Old Growth forests 





such as the ones we've already experienced. Controled burning will help accomplish this. 
Alternatives A, C, D, E, and F limit, or are ineffective, and therefore are not 


applicable as they limit or eleminate herbicides and prescribed burning. 
Only alternatives B and G allow proper management to be used. 
___in_conélusion, ‘the “goals “of ‘Sot! Vand Water Consenval 100) NS eee ee 


ment, Wildlife habitat, Recreation and Timber Management would be best served by the 


adoption of Alternative G. This would best serve the needs of the public and assure 
proper vegetative management. 


Name: Roger Pye, Supervisor, Tillamook County Weed Control, Tillamook County SWCD 
Address: 2204 4th Street, Suite B, Tillamook, OR 97141 
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Umatilla County Department of Public Works 


3920 Westgate e Pendleton, Oregon 97801 e 503-276-2962 








Commissioners October 20 ’ 19 87 
Bill Hansell 
Glen Youngman 


Jeanne Hughes Gary Larsen 
Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 


se POLBOX, 3625 
Pent nae, Portland, OR 97208 
Dear Sir; 
Assistant Roadmaster Thank you for the opportunity to review the Draft 


Roy Thurman 


Environmental Impact Statement. In reviewing the 
material I have found Alternative E to be a worthy and 
acceptable plan. 
Weed Control Supervisor a 

aa Alternative E successfully deals with public 
perceived risks involved with the use of herbicides. 
Wemuaves COUNG "in Our county program that it is a 
positive action for everyone to deal with these 
concerns. 

Secondly, I believe the action of removing the use 
of certain chemicals that might be hazardous to the 
applicators using them to be a prudent and responsible 
action. I know from experience that other chemicals 
can be used successfully, although at some additional 
cost. 

As a final note, Alternative E does have limited 
negative social and economical impact while a 
continuation of the present state of affairs will 
continue to have a substantial impact on our ability 
to stop the spread of noxious weeds in Umatilla 
Count ye nthe ypresentwstate,of affairs is in “direct 
conflict with the primary goals of our county's weed 
control program. 


In summary, Alternative E has addressed the issues 
in a responsible and feasible manner. I feel that 
with continued involvement of concerned citizens, 
myself included, that this plan offers a reasonable 
alternative for everyone. 


Hy lor of 


County {Weed Control 
K Orp, Supervisor 
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Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 

USDA Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region 
P. Ou. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97298 


Dear Sirs: 


The Umatilla County Soil and Water Conservation District 
supports the implementation of Aiternative B for managing 
competing and unwanted vegetation in the National Forests in 
Oregon and Washington. 


We feel that competing and unwanted vegetation is a serivous 
and increasing problem in our National Forest lands and that 
all effective and efficient techniques for management must be 
used for control. Any management program which reduces the 
available tools for control of noxious weeds is unacceptable. 
Adjacent landowners and users of federal lands have been 
seriously affected by weed problems originating om National 
Forest lands and are concerned about their control. 


Also, we feel that when selecting the management programs to 
be used on National Forests, that consideration should be 
Given to which alternative is best for each forest rather than 
selecting one plan to use on all of the forests in the region. 
Environmental conditions vary so greatly between the eastern 
and western parts of the region that mane QSOS systems 
necessarily must be different. 


We welcome the opportunity to review and respond to the draft 
LIES} 
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Tom Straughan 
Chairman 
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JOHN J. HOWARD, County Judge 
MIKE CALDWELL, Commissioner 
MARIE C. LESTER, Commissioner 
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Jim Torrence 

Regional Forester 

USDA Forest Service 
Pacific Northwest Region 
Pero. boOx S625 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 


The Union County Court is responding to your request for public 
comment on the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing 
Competing and Unwanted Vegetation. We are responding only from a 
local geographic perspective which obviously differs from other 
localities which have substantially different vegetative 
conditions within the Pacific Northwest Region. 


We support the concept of a regional strategy for managing 
competing or unwanted vegetation consistent with the direction 
provided in applicable land and resource management plans. In 
addition, we generally support the practices and management 
approaches presented in Alternative D. 


Specifically, Union County has had concern for and major 
involvement in noxious weed control on rural lands. The County 
has adopted an extensive program to pursue control of such weeds 
as star thistle, leafy spurge, and tansy ragwort. Previous 
efforts to coordinate with the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest 
have developed good working relations. Past efforts have focused 
on early preventive measures and practices which have the least 
impact to natural ecosystems and processes. Therefore, the 
County Court supports an alternative that gives general direction 
for vegetative control, but leaves specific management practices 
up to the forest planning process where site specific practices 
can be most effective. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to participate in the development 
of a recommended alternative for the Final EIS. 


Sincerely, 
4 
Age 
ohn U< Howar 
County Jud 
Mike Caldwd1l 
Commissioner 


Marie~c. Lester 
Commissioner 


sb 
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Office of the Judge 
‘Phone:503-426-3586 
State of Oregon P.O. Box E Enterprise, Oregon 97828 
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Vegetation Management Group Leader FEB 5 1988 
USDA - Forest Service STATE & PRIVATE 
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PO Box 3623 
Portland, Oregon 97208 


Re: Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement for Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetation 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


We, the Wallowa County Commissioners and the Wallowa County 
Extension Agent, wish to inform you of our comments concerning 
the Draft Environmental Impact Statement for Managing Competing 
and Unwanted Vegetation. 


We believe that the most logical approach is Alternative G. 

After careful review of the Environmental Impact Study (EIS) 

and all appendices, we have concluded that Alternative G 

provides the greatest benefits to society and is both economically 
and environmentally sound. It should be recognized that ecology 
is simply the economics of nature and that contrary to what many 
believe, economics and ecology are compatible. 


Of the alternatives presented, Alternative G will provide 
greater stability to the economy of the area than any other 
alternative without significant adverse environmental effects. 
The second choice is Alternative B for much the same reasons 
as outlined for Alternative G. 


In our opinion, all other alternatives are unacceptable. 
Alternative A is unacceptable because: 


(1) The Gramm-Rudman Act will cause a reduction in the 
available budget and the needed work simply will not be accomp- 
lished. It must be recognized that all government activities 
will be impacted with smaller budgets and limited resources. 


(2) Under the current laws, regulations and policies, 


action at the first sign of damage is unrealistic. Court in- 
junctions etc. are easily available to those wishing to prevent 
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control of unwanted vegetation plus the lack of an adequate 
budget makes such an alternative impossible to implement in 

a meaningful and efficient manner. As a case in point, under 
the current court ruling, noxious weeds are rapidly spreading 
Over thousands of acres and knapweed will destroy the big game 
winter ranges in Idaho, eastern Washington and eastern Oregon. 
The Snake River, Columbia and their tributaries east of the 
Cascades provide the ideal environment for knapweed and it 
already encompasses thousands of acres. The EIS indicates 
successful control of knapweed, Canada Thistle, Yellow Star 
Thistle, etc. with biological-agents (insects); however, 
these successes have been very limited and do not prevent 
widespread damage. 


(3) Alternative A does not protect adjacent landowners 
from injury because of spread of noxious weeds or unwanted 
vegetation from USFS lands to private lands. At some point 
in the future, the USFS and other government agencies will have 
to accept responsibility for the injury to adjacent landowners 
from unwanted vegetation, insects,disease, etc. where such pests 
have been neglected and are not properly controlled. At this 
time, whitetop, leafy spurge, Klamath weed and knapweed are all 
spreading from federal lands to private lands. 


Alternative C is unacceptable because of the reasons listed for 
Alternative A, plus: 


(1) It has the highest risk factor of all alternatives 
presented because of the increased incidence of wildfire. Wild- 
fire cannot exist without fuel and air (oxygen). We can control 
the fuel supply through removal by mechanical means or burning, 
but we cannot control the available oxygen. Under Alternative 
C it is not a matter of whether the forest will burn, but only when 


The recent fires in southwest Oregon clearly demonstrated the 
folly of such action. Not only were resources badly damaged, 
smoke and air pollution was the highest recorded for’the area, 
people with respiratory problems were forced to stay inside, use 
oxygen or move from the area. In addition, lives were lost in 
combating the fire. Private property was lost or damaged. 


(2) Noxious weed problems and other pest problems will 
be greatestfor adjacent landowners using this alternative. 


(3) Big game ranges will suffer from weed invasions and 
wildlife populations will decline. Both game species and predator 


wallowa County 
Court 
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populations will decline with the loss of winter forage. 

The loss of wildlife will be accompanied by loss of economic 
benefits and amenities. No consideration was given for these 
losses in the EIS or the appendices. 


(4) Selecting Alternative C will give those who wish to 
disrupt forest management activities the greatest opportunity 
to do so through legal action etc. 


(5) Alternative C will reduce production of both commodities 
and amenities on adjacent private lands. Unwanted vegetation 
can reduce crop production, both forages and field crops, suppress 
or prevent reforestation of land, and reduce growth of timber. 
Forage for big game and livestock will both be reduced. Since 
most big game winter on private lands, especially in severe 
winters, this will be particularly detrimental to them. 


Page IV-64 Manual Methods 


Statement "Manual techniques have the lowest potential for direct 
effects on wildlife" is questionable. Manual techniques require 
the presence of people, road travel and disturbance of wildlife. 
These activities can be detrimental on fawning or calving grounds, 
sagegrouse strutting areas, nesting areas, etc. Unwanted vega- 
tation control efforts often must be conducted when wildlife are 
reproducing or breeding. 


Page IV-65 Wildlife Conclusion 
"The potential for impact to wildlife populations is proportional 


to the amount of acres proposed for treatment" is incorrect. 
Wildlife can be impacted to as great or greater extent by lack 


of treatment. Examples are decrease in species as forest canopies 
become closed. This generally decreases both the number of species 
and total population. Another example is lack of control on 


knapweed which has caused the loss of thousands of acres of wild- 
life habitat in Idaho. 


Dense areas of juniper create some of the most severely eroded 
areas in the western United States. The sediment from these 

areas is particularly damaging to fisheries. These examples 

are from lack of treatment not because of treatment. 

Page IV-75 Specific Lands and Areas 


Paragraph - Statement "there are no foreseeable effects on 
prime farmland" is incorrect. Effects of unwanted vegetation 
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is a very serious problem. At the present time, because of 
lack of control of noxious weeds on public lands, farm and 
ranch operators are suffering large losses in forage and 
cropsproducrion.. In addition, they are paying substantial 
sums to control weeds originating on public lands. Weed 
control districts throughout Oregon are frustrated by the 
lack of interest and control of noxious weeds on public lands 
by agency personnel. 


We ask for your support of our position. 


Sincerely yours, 


WALLOWA UNTY COURT 





Vern B. Werst - Commissioner 


, See: 
panaags (Cesena 


Patricia R. Combes - Commissioner 





rleygh G. Isley “ Extension Agent 
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001008 City of Bend 
1375 NE Forbes Road 
Bend, OR 97701 


001310 City of Cottage Grove 
400 Main street 
Cottage Grove, OR 97424 
Robert L. Sisson, P.E., Director of Public Works 


000639 Portland Water Bureau 
1120 SW 5th Ave., 6th Floor 
Portland, OR 97204 
Bruce Niss 


000089 City of Salem 
1410 20th St.S.E., Building 2 
Salem, OR 97302 
Daniel L. Bradley, Water /Wastewater Collection 
Superintendent 


000794 City of Seattle 
City Light Department, City Light Bldg. 
1015 Third Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Lynn Davison, Director, Environmental Affairs Division 


000861 Tacoma Public Utilities 
3628 South 35th Street, P O Box 11007 
Tacoma, WA 98411 
Leland D. Searles, Assistant Director 
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001008 
Response Form 


e e 
To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
... Our scientific information and analysis. rsvIiBlaRr 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 


et ; 
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ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 
ahe Eity of Bend Water Division could endorse alternative "D" if 


herbicide use was excluded from watershed application. Our understanding 
‘of the Safe Drinking Water Act seems to preclude the application of any 
volatile organic compounds which could enter either into ground or 
surface water. The detection limits and Federal rules concerning purity 
of drinking water would effectively limit use of herbicides. _ 


Removal of vegative cover in any watershed will alter the erosiona] 
characteristics of the watershed, leading to possible increases of water 
temperature and turbidity. Surface water users in the Northwest are 
trying to comply with the Surface Water Treatment Rule and the host 
of _ new regulations in the Safe Drinking Water Act Any increase jn 
the level of suspended solids in the water could mean mandatory filteration 


at considerable cost, Removal of unwanted plant growth by burning wil} 
aA ele t ; idee ut 7 } ) 7 
eae } . y Vives: eye 


inthe area of effects of herbicide annlication and quality of watec ————— 





Address: 1 475 NE FORBES ROAD BEND. -OREGON-STTO4 
> > 
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City of Bend 
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There is no mention of the Safe Drinking Water Act in ‘the documents, 

in fact, water and watersheds make up less than 4% of the documents. 12 
watersheds truely make up 25% of the Forest Service lands, water quality 
is a issue that needs greater attention. Watersheds of the Pacific 
Northwest remain as the nation's best source of high quality water and 
public concern, real or perceived, should prevail in the productions 
of water for human use. 


a EEE EERE, 
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CITY OF 


COTTAGE 
G ROVE 400 Main Street, Cottage Grove, Oregon 97424 





February 15, 1988 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC WORKS 


U.S. Forest Service, USDA 
Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 

1) [0)5 Before Sey! 

Portland, OR 97208 


Attn: Gary Larsen 
RE: RESPONSE TO VEGETATION MANAGEMENT EIS - CITY OF COTTAGE GROVE 
Dear Mr. Larsen: 
Attached please find the response from the City of Cottage Grove to your 
Vegetation Management EIS. As noted in our response, Cottage Grove's primary 
interest is one of watershed management control and protection. Any 
questions regarding Cottage Grove's response should be directed to myself. 
My telephone number is 942-3349. 

Very truly yours, 


se alo ae 


Robert L. Sisson, P.E. 
Director of Public Works 


RLS/cet 
_Attachment 


c.c. Forest Service File 
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City of Cottage 
Grove 





RESFONSE TO FOREST SERVICE EIS FOR MANAGING 
COMPETING AND UNWANTED VEGETATION 








2/12/7838 


The City of Cottage Grove has a vested interest in the Forest 
Service’s vegetation control program because approx. 95% (55 Sq. 
Miles) of our municipal watershed lies on the Umpqua National Forest. 
We have worked closely with our local forest personnel because 
activities on the forest affect our water quality. We have 3 primary 
areas of concern and they are: 


1s Chemical contamination 
2s Erosion 


S.- Biological contamination 


Chemical Contamination: This is an issue that the City has been 
concerned about even before the court injunction of 1984. We are 
concerned that toxic chemicals can be introduced into the watershed 
and ultimately end up in our City’s water system. Our concerns stem 
from limited human and lab animal test data that is available for all 
of the active ingredients for all 146 herbicides proposed for possible 
use. We do have fears that long-term experience will shaw 
yet-to-be-determined adverse effects after it is too late. We also 
question the toxicology of each herbicide’s inert ingredients and 
carriers. Sufficient information does not appear to be available in 
the EIS nor has the manufacturers made it available because it is 
"Dbroprietary". Drinking water standards have not been determined for 
any of the 16 proposed herbicides. It is not realistic for any water 
purveyor or any public body to promote the use of a chemical in its 
watershed without an established drinking water standard with which toa 
guage acceptable ranges of concentrations. 


When an herbicide is used in any area, control of -that chemical is 
limited to natural means once it is released. Of particular concern 
is the use of aerial applications where control due to drift is very 
limited. Watercourses are very susceptible to contamination with all 
methods of application since they collect and provide for the drainage 
of the entire tributary areas. 


Associated with chemical usage is the public*s emotional concerns 
which cannot be ignored. The public who consumes drinking water from 
a chemically herbicide treated watershed readily identifies with past, 
adverse health problems caused by similar herbicide use. We realize 
that fear should not be the basis whether to use aor not use a 
vegetation control tool; however, realistically it must be a 
consideration from the mental health perspective. The emotional 
aspect is particularly important when reviewing all of the 
carcinogenicity data. The conclusion drawn from the EIS is that 
insufficient data is available to determine whether any of the 
proposed herbicides and particularly those proposed for major use is 
or is not a carcinogen. Without sufficient data, we are telling the 
approx. 10,000 people who use the City of Cottage Grove’s water that 
"we may be placing a carcinogen in the water supply." 
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From a municipal watershed perspective we think that it is wise to 
prohibit "all" chemical herbicide usage for vegetation control within 
its boundaries. This applies to vegetation contol for silvicultural 
and roadside stabilization and maintenance purposes. 


Erosion: Raw water quality from a surface watershed is directly 
related to the erosion that occurs within the watershed. The 
watershed management plan for the City of Cottage Grove’s watershed 
provides for timber harvest and associated road building. KEoth 
contribute significantly to the degradation of water quality by 
introducing turbidity from erosion into the runoff water. In order to 
minimize erasion from both of these activities, it is necessary to 
prevent as much ground disturbance as possible and to establish and 
maintain a ground cover. From a vegetation control perspective fire 
can be very detrimental to erosion if more than very light surface 
fuels are burned. It would be our suggestion from a water quality 
standpoint to manage silviculture areas to minimize ground disturbance 
and limit the areas to be burned to an absolute minimum. 

Additionally, it would be our suggestion to establish vegetation on 
cut and fill slopes as soon as possible after they are exposed. 
Vegetation control on these slopes should be restricted to mechanical 
means and then only to prevent damage and to provide for safety. 


Biological Contamination: The EIS suggests that vegetation may be 
controlled in certain areas through grazing. All warm blooded mammals 
can carry bacteria, viruses and other agents in their digestive tracts 
which are potentially disease causing. There is concern today that 
just the mammals that naturally exist within a watershed pose 
potential sources for these disease-carrying agents. At times it 
becomes essential to remove those mammals from their natural watershed 
habitat in order to protect the health of the customers who consume 
the water. An example of this is the need to remove beavers fram the 
proximity of water system intakes since the beaver is known to carry 
the giardia lamblia cyst which is responsible for-outbreaks of 
enterocolitis, a potentially life-threatening illness. The 
introduction of disease-carrying animals for vegetation control 
compounds the pre-existing natural potential. 


General Summary: It is our opinion that whichever alternative or 
combination of alternatives is selected for vegetation control, 
municipal watersheds must be given separate and special consideration 
due to their sensitivity to the public health. Cottage Grove’s 
Opinion of “special consideration" is previously outlined in this 
response narrative. The Forest Service Alternative "E" comes nearest 
to meeting that goal but would require further - 
modifications/restrictions to fully comply with that goal. 


City of Cottage Grove 
Portland Water Bureau 
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000639 
Response Form 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 


. Our scientific information and analysis. Tae G8 A Js3\ 
. The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 
ECZIAED 





Additional economic impacts could result if a municipality is required to construct 
a Water Treatment Plant as a result of herbicide application or increased human 
activity in its Municipal Watershed. . 





iti miti j sures should thus include: 
u f_ pesticides in Municipal Watersheds. 


rt nitation facilities for all personnel 
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Response Form - BECEIARD 


To be most helpful, we need your concise and thoughtful comments on: 
.. The alternatives; telling us which ones you support, or changes that could be made. 
.. Our scientific information and analysis. ) 
... The measures we have proposed to protect the environment. 
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City of Salem 
Seattle City Light 


000794 





Your 
Seattle. 
City Light 


Randall W. Hardy, Superintendent 
Charles Royer, Mayor 





January 20, 1988 


Gary Larsen, Group Leader 
Vegetation Management Team 
Pacific Northwest Region 
P.O. Box 3623 

Portland, OR 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Porest Service Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) on 
Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation 


Seattle City Light staff have reviewed the Forest Service DEIS on 
Managing unwanted vegetation and have several comments. We are 
interested in the selection of a vegetation management to the 
extent that it affects areas in, or bordering, our right-of-way 
(Seattle City Light maintains over 100 miles of right-of-way 
extending from the Skagit River to the City of Seattle). We have 
several general and specific comments: 


@® In response to concern about risks to workers, the public and 
the environment, Seattle City Light recently adopted an 
integrated vegetation management approach to right-of-way 
vegetation maintenance, a policy which seeks to eliminate or 
reduce the use of herbicides where feasible. We therefore 
support alternative D, which is consistent with an integrated 
vegetation management approach. A number of factors make this 
alternative a strong one and one which we can enthusiastically 
support. These include: 


@ emphasis on a prevention strategy over a corrective one, 
@ emphasis on early public involvement, 

@ encouraging site specific management, 

e all control methods are available for vegetation control, 
@ commitment to monitoring programs, which should provide 


information to develop more effective and efficient programs, 
and 


“An Equal Employment Opportunity - Affirmative Action Employer” 
City of Seattle - City Light Department, City Light Building, 1015 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98104 (206) 625-3000 
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@ attempts to minimize adverse environmental effects by 


emphasizing natural processes and reducing herbicide use and 
burning. 


We would like to point to one specific instance where the 
use of biological methods to control noxious weeds may be 
especially beneficial to both the Forest Service and Seattle 
City Light. The DEIS mentions current research on biological 
control of tansy ragwort (a noxious weed), using the cinnabar 
moth. City Light is currently conducting an experiment to 
assess the feasibility of biological control of tansy ragwort 
using two insects, the cinnabar moth and the tansy flea 
beetle, on a site near Darrington near the Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie National Forest. 


Our results to date are only preliminary; however, the 
probability of establishing insect populations appears high 
and the effectiveness of these two insects in controlling 
tansy ragwort has been previously demonstrated in research in 
other areas. A cooperative approach in this area could be 
Mutually beneficial. The introduction of cinnabar moths and 
tansy flea beetles on Forest Service property near this 

site would enhance the development of insect populations and 
possibly lead to reduced use of herbicides on both 
properties. We would be happy to provide background 
information on this project, to share our results with the 
Forest Service, and to discuss possible joint efforts. 


Regardless of which vegetation management technique is 
eventually chosen, we encourage the Forest Service to select 
and use herbicides cautiously. We note that in alternative 
E, certain herbicides are restricted, presumably due to a 
high worker risk. Selection of herbicides should be made 
strictly based on the health and environmental effects of the 
herbicides. If an herbicide has been demonstrated to hold 
potential health risks in one alternative, we suggest that it 
be eliminated from each alternative. Similarly, burning of 
vegetation treated with herbicides is prohibited only in 
alternative E. The potential human health risk from this 
practice is not discussed in detail in this document, and it 
should be restricted for all of the listed alternatives. 
Finally, in addition to analyzing new herbicides, 


Seattle City Light 
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we encourage the Forest Service to keep abreast of current 


research on herbicides already in use on Forest Service 
lands. 


Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on this program 
DEIS. If you have any questions on these comments, please contact 
Lynn Helbrecht of my staff at (206) -684-3692. 
Sincerely, 

: mae? as 

DD meee 

Lynn Davison, Director 
Environmental Affairs Division 


LH:er 


cc: Karen Murphy, Western Washignton Toxics Coalition 
Toxics Advisory Group 
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<7 TACOMA 


PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


E. E. COATES, DIRECTOR 
3628 South 35th Street 

P.O. Box 11007 

Tacoma, Washington 98411 
(206) 383-2471 


January 21, 1988 


Mr. Gary Larsen 

Vegetation Management Group Leader 
USDA Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region 

Pe On) BOXE S623 

Portland, Oregon 97208 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 
Re: VEGETATION MANAGEMENT PROGRAM (1950) 


All of our operating divisions have reviewed the subject 
program. 


The Light Division comments that the Alternatives "B", "D", 
and "E" favored by the Forest Service are all compatible with the 
Utility's goals and objectives. 


The Water Division wishes to comment as follows. The City 
of Tacoma, Water Division supplies an average of 72 million gallons 
per day of potable water to about one-quarter of a million people in 
Tacoma and Pierce and King Counties. The primary source of this 
water is the Green River, located in eastern King County. ‘The 
watershed lands comprise an estimated 151,242 acres, out of which the 
U.S. Forest Service manages 40,834 acres or 27 percent. The impact 
of U.S. Forest Service management activities, in particular managing 
competing and unwanted vegetation, is significant on the Green River 
Watershed water quality and public health. Due to recent public 
concerns regarding herbicide chronic effects and carcinogenicity, the 
City's policy has been to allow the use of only herbicides that are 
rapidly biodegraded. When mechanical control is used, the potential 
effects of having greater numbers of marginally trained workers in 
the watershed poses additional risk to public and workers' health. 
The City observes all herbicide applications in the watershed and 
monitors the water quality before and after the application. 
Therefore, the City appreciates seeing in all of the alternatives 
proposed that the public is to be informed and involved in vegetation 
management. Of the seven alternatives proposed in the Draft EIS 
"Managing Competing and Unwanted Vegetation", the Alternative "E" is 
the Water Division's preferred plan. The Water Division feels this 
alternative would provide the most protection to the City's surface 
water supply and not unreasonably impact the region's social and 
economic output from the forest. 


- Committed to Service 


DIVISIONS 
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. The Belt Line Division prefers Alternative "D" for 
vegetation management. 


The Grounds Maintenance Section (which provides vegetation 
management service for the operating divisions as required), General 
Services Division, has the following comments. Alternative "B" seems 
to best meet the requirements of protecting the environment. While 
herbicides do present some hazards to human health and the 
environment, the Forest Service's studies and others indicate no 
method of silvaculture to be totally without risk. The environmental 
protections undertaken in this plan are far-reaching and seem to 
address the concerns in this area adequately. In the proper conduct 
of operations to enhance public lands, all available tools should be 
used. Herbicides properly and safely used can be a valuable addition 
to any integrated vegetation management program. 


Also, we are interested in remaining on your mailing list. 
Please send updates to: 


Property Management 
Tacoma Public Utilities 
Pe Os box L007 
Tacoma, WA 98411-2596 
Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 


Lie ONY) Son he 


Leland D. Searles 
Assistant Director 
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List of Indian Council Letters 


000413 Lummi Indian Business Council 
2616 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, WA 98226-9298 
Merle Jefferson, Lummi Fisheries Department 


000722 Point No Point Treaty Council 
7850 NE Little Boston Road 
Kingston, WA 98346 
Stephen C. Ralph, Habitat Management Biologist 
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LARRY G. KINLEY 
Chairman 


WILLIAM E. JONES 
Vice Chairman 


GERALD |. JAMES 
Treasurer 


SAMUEL M. CAGEY 
Secretary 


CLARENCE 808 
Councilman 


RONALD F. FINKBONNER 
Councilman 


DAVIO H. JEFFERSON 
Councilman 


ERNEST J. JEFFERSON 
Councilman 


EDWARD L. JONES 
Councilman 


RANDY J. KINLEY 
Councilman 


VERNON A. LANE 
Councilman 
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000413 
LUMMI INDIAN BUSINESS COUNCIL 


2616 KWINA RD. ¢ BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 98226-9298 © (206) 734-8180 





EXT. 


DEPARTMENT: 


Janwary el2) .L9 ss 
BiO<ms Olio 


Portland, OR 97208 


letter is to provide comments on the 
6 from the Lummi 


The purpose of this 
Vegetative Management EIS for USFS Region 
Tribal Fisheries Department. 


We are concerned about the potential for adverse effects on 
the environment (including salmon, shellfish, and water 
Bates) from widespread herbicide use. 


We favor a vegetative control program which is based on the 
following concepts: 


1. The Integrated Pest Management approach which minimizes 
herbicide use and favors bioloyvical or cultural methods, 
oe A preventive approach which seeks to avoid the creation 


of situations which require vegetation management or 
herbicide use, 

oF Emphasis on methods with minimal environmental 
use of herbicides only as a last resort, 

4 Involvement of the public (including tribes) 


development of vegetative management plans. 


effects and 
in 

Since Alternative D appears to incorporate many of the above 
principles, we urge you to adopt alternative D as the 
preferred alternative for Forest Service vegetation control. 
However we suggest that it be amended as necessary to 


incorporate the all of the principles listed above. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Nule 


We Jefferson 
Lummi Fisheries Dept. 


Lummi_Indian 
Council 


Point No Point 
000722 


Point No Point Treaty Council 


Port Gamble Klallam © Lower Elwha Klallam ¢ Jamestown Klallam © Skokomish 








January ll, 1988 


James Torrence, Regional Forester 
USDA- Forest Service 

Pacific Northwest Region (R-6) 
540) Islee BSEAS 

Portland, OR 97208 


Re: Comments on the alternatives considered in the Vegetation 
Management EIS, prepared by Region 6 of the USFS 


Dear Mr. Torrence, 


The Point No Point Treaty Council is the fisheries management 
agency formed by a consortium of four tribes whose ancestors 
signed the Treaty of Point No Point (1855) with the US 
government. A large portion of the ceded lands, comprising 
about half of the Olympic Peninsula in Washington, is now under 
the administration of the Olympic National Forest. These and 
adjacent lands support treaty reserved resources such as fish, 
Wildlife, and cultural values, that are vital to the 
maintenance and continuance of tribal sovereignty. 
Consequently, land management decisions by the Forest Service 
can have a profound and lasting effect on these reserved 
resources. We are writing to express our reaction to the three 
alternatives preferred by the USFS for management of what 
foresters refer to as competing vegetation, as described in the 
EIS noted above. 


We do not favor unrestricted and widespread herbicide 
application on federal forest lands as a matter of policy. Of 
the three alternatives presented, we favor alternative D 
because it comes closest to institutionalizing an integrated 
pest management approach which is consistent with the multiple 
resource management mandate of the Forest Service. It stresses 
prevention and avoidance of situations where control of 
"competing" vegetation becomes an overriding need. It 
formalizes a process where the decision to control competing 
vegetation is deliberate, and allows for more choices among 
alternative methods to be selected as the preferred tool. 
Selection of treatment methods would follow a ranking procedure 
which has as its criteria, the treatment method with the least 
impact upon the ecosystem. 


There are, however, some ambiguities with this alternative as 
described in the EIS, that need more definition. The concept 


7850 N.E. Little Boston Road ¢ Kingston, Washington 98346 © Kingston (206) 297-3422 ¢ Seattle (206) 623-3437 
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of prevention, through the use of methods that reduce the 


conditions favoring thé growth of unwanted vegetation, should 
be incorporated into harvest plans and sale layouts. This , of 
course, happens at the district level. 


Research should be an important component in developing these 
techniques and a better understanding the site characteristics 
and harvest methods that reduce the likelihood of the growth of 
undesirable plants. The dynamics of ecosystem functioning seem 
to be an area needing further attention by the Forest Service 
as the multiple resource management agency. 


The USFS must demonstrate a rigorous pursuit of alternative 
prevention and control methods. This should result ina 
decrease in the amount cf chemical herbicides used as compared 
to the level of use before the imposition of the moratorium. 
Detailed records of the amount, location and timing of 
herbicide might be a useful element to include in this 
accounting. 


If, as a last resort, herbicides are used, a monitoring 
demonstration program could be instituted to track the fate of 
any herbicides used near a select fish bearing stream or 
streams serving as water supply to local communities. We favor 
the complete elimination of 2,4-D and amitrole from use by the 
Forest Service. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Stephen C. Ralp 


nagement Biologis 
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